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Safety Demands That Americans 
Think and Talk Straight 


The deportations of anarchists that just now are 
taking place may arouse a mixture of sentiments 
and beget some doubts in the minds of liberty- 
loving Americans who have habitually looked upon 
their country as a place of refuge for the politically 
oppressed of all lands. 

But if there be any doubt as to the propriety or 
the legality of such deportations let every good 
American be reminded that self preservation is the 
first law of nations as it is of nature. No govern- 
ment can long exist that permits within its borders 
the building up of sentiment and the organizing 
on a large scale of forces designed and intended 
to compass its overthrow. Here is not a proposal 
of mere alteration or improvement in our form of 
government; it is a deliberate purpose by force to 
overthrow the United States Government. Not evo- 
lution but revolution is aimed at. Nor is this 
wholly a movement of individuals and groupay 
there is ample ground for the belief that it has the 
substantial backing of a foreign so called govern- 
ment—Soviet Russia. 

Now is the time for every good American to 
think straight. Let him not be misled by insidious 
foreign propaganda. Let him be sure to think his 
own thoughts and voice his own convictions, not 
merely echo the sentiments and serve as a mouth- 
piece for the enemies of his country as well as the 
outlaws of civilization. 

This is no mere eagle screaming; it is common 
sense of the most practical kind. The anarchist 
who denies the virtues of democratic government 


and defies the authority of organized society has 
no claims upon the protection of the government 
that he seeks to destroy. 

While the air is filled with propaganda, there is 
but one kind that should reach the ear and touch 
the mind and the heart of a true American, and 
that is the propaganda of sound Americanism—the 
dectrine that the United States is the best govern- 
ment ever devised and that the United States Con- 
stitution itself provides ample means for effecting 
changes in our form of government. 

Let no true American allow himself to believe 
that the very freedom of America shall be made the 
instrument of its own destruction. Just as he 
would strike down with the first weapon at his 
hand the outlaw who would violate the sanctity of 
his home, so must his government, by the surest 
and quickest means at its command, rid itself of 
the political Ishmaelites whose hands are against 
every form of government and against civilization 
itself. 


West Coast Lumbermen Take 
Commendable Action 


Why should lumbermen employ aliens when 
red blooded Americans who offered themselves in 
defense of their country are vainly seeking work 
whereby they may support themselves and their 
families? This most pertinent question is asked in 
a circular letter recently issued by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association urging all lumbermen 
to pledge themselves to employ former service 
men, over and above those already on their pay- 
rolls, to the extent of at least 5 percent of the 
total number of men employed. The letter says: 
‘Thousands of former service men are now un- 
employed in the States of Oregon and Washing- 
ton. These men need work. A few months ago 
they were ready to sacrifice life and fortune 
for American institutions. Our obligation to 
them did not cease with the signing of the armis- 
tice.’ 

Assuredly this plea will not fall upon deaf or 
unheeding ears. The lumbermen of the North- 
west, as of all other sections of the country, have 
upon many occasions demonstrated both their 
patriotism and their devotion to the welfare of 
the boys who made up America’s conquering 
army and navy. Now that the present need is 
brought to their attention, the response doubtless 
will be prompt and adequate, altho it must be 
admitted that under existing conditions it will 
not be easy to take on all the former service men 
needing work. In fact, at the recent general 
meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation at which the above action was author- 
ized it was, in the language of the circular, 
‘‘fully realized that, with existing car shortage 
curtailing production, the giving of employment 
to former service men will be a difficult problem, 
but it was the sense of the meeting that such 
men should be employed during the winter 
months, regardless.’’ 

An important and gratifying feature of the 
situation is the fact that, in taking on former 
service men, employers will deal directly with 
the American Legion, which organization will 
underwrite the character of the men that it 
places. This is an excellent arrangement, and 
one which should result most satisfactorily to 
all concerned. It relieves employers from the 
necessity of investigating the record and ante- 
cedents of each applicant, and at the same time 
prevents them from being imposed upon by un- 
worthy persons posing as former service men, or 
who actually did wear the uniform. It also pro- 
tects the legion, as well as all unattached service 
men, from any odium that might result from im- 
posters or other unworthy persons securing em- 
ployment by virtue of alleged, or actual, service 
with the colors. 

It is interesting to note, in passing, that the 
same meeting that authorized this stirring ap- 
peal in behalf of unemployed former soldiers and 
sailors also recommended that the board of trus- 


tees appropriate $1,000 for the use of the Cen- 
tralia (Wash.) post of the American Legion ‘‘ for 
a general cleaning up, by honorable and law 
abiding metheds, of the I. W. W. infection.’’ 

The patriotic action taken by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association is worthy of the high- 
est commendation, as well as of wide emulation. 
No better start for the new year could be made 
than for employers everywhere to determine that, 
to the limit of their abilities, they will endeavor 
to see that no man who worthily wore the uni- 
form of the United States shall lack suitable em- 
ployment. 





A Pirrspure lumber yard has fixed standard 
tasks in unloading and handling different kinds of 
lumber and pays a bonus for work in excess of the 
standard stunt. The advantage of the is that 
if _ men get more pay the employer gets more 
work. 
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A World Shortage Demands 
Increased Production 


As is customary at this season men in commerce 
and industry have been casting up accounts, clos- 
ing the record for the old year and with a feeling 
of more or less confidence have forecasted the fu- 
ture and outlined their plans for the new year. A 
survey of the lumber industry shows a truly re- 
markable condition, in that the supply seems totally 
inadequate to meet the demand; and, with the 
greatest building year in history dawning, with 
wood consuming factories clamoring for material, 
with a certain great demand from the railroads, 
and with a big export demand in the background, 
prices of lumber are higher than ever before 
known, with a practical certainty of maintaining 
a high level for a long time to come. 

Lumber, of course, is not alone in this situation. 
All commodities are extremely high, and it is con- 
ceded on all sides that the only thing that will 
relieve the situation and bring about a recession 
in prices to more nearly a normal basis will be 
greater production. Lumber producing costs are 
higher than ever before known, and the only thing 
that will reduce these costs will be greater pro- 
duction. This especially is true in the great south- 
ern producing region. In addition to labor short- 
age and labor inefficiency southern producers for 
many months have had to contend with the most 
adverse weather conditions ever experienced; this 
combination having materially reduced the output 
and increased the cost. 

There have been sporadic outbreaks of labor 
trouble, due to activity of professional agitators 
and organizers, but as a rule these outbreaks have 
been controlled and the outlook for greater pro- 
duction during the new year has been improved. 

In the face of these conditions the announcement 
by an important lumber producing concern in south- 
eastern territory that, beginning Jan. 1, it had 
inaugurated at its mills and logging camps the 
basic 8-hour day, with 10-hours’ pay, has come 
as a shock and surprise to all lines of industry. 
Every buyer of lumber is vitally interested in see- 
ing the output increased, at least sufficiently to 
take care of the most urgent demand—and all are 
interested in seeing production costs lowered as 
much as possible. In the situation now confront- 
ing the country the question of shorter hours, with 
consequent decreased production, ought to be sub- 
ordinated to the one big question of getting men 
and industries to produce more, save more and 
spend less. 

Of course, in a great industry the action of a 
single unit is only relatively important. It is im- 
portant only as it may influence the action of the 
industry as a whole and thus affect every user 
of the product of that industry. In this particular 
case the question naturally arises as to what other 
employers in the South may do. In response to 
this query one of the large manufacturers in the 
South says: 

‘“My personal opinion is that no firm employing 
a small pereentage of total number of men em- 
ployed in an industry ean fix the conditions of 
employment, unless the employers in that industry 
lose their heads. A reduction in hours of em- 
ployment by establishing an 8-hour day on 10- 
hour pay at a time when the world is dangerously 
short of production is simply adding fuel to the 
flames of social unrest and hastening the days 
of Soviet revolution. In the interest of the worker 
as well as of the public it is the duty of the em- 
ployer to take no step that will add other bur- 
dens to an already overburdened public and stim- 
ulate industrial and social unrest.’’ 

The sporadic outbreaks of labor trouble that 
have occurred in the southern lumber industry 
have not been instigated by the regular, per- 
manent labor that comprises much of the best 
citizenry in many of the communities, but by 
agitators, representing the I. W. W. and bolshevist 
element that seeks not the good of the laborer 
but simply to destroy industry. It is only against 
this class of labor that there is any opposition 
on the part of employers. Unfortunately, labor 
unionism has become so permeated with this ele- 
ment, however, that it is going to have to suffer 
in the process of purging and pruning that must 
come in order that industry be conserved and 
the country saved. 

Let us not get away from the essential thing 
—only greater production will stop the upward 
trend of prices. 

In this connection the liberty is taken of quot- 
ing from a telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
from an outstanding leader in the lumber industry 
and a large employer of labor: 

‘“‘In my judgment it would be an economic 
crime to shorten the hours of labor in the saw- 
mills of the South at this time when it is the 
duty of the industry to speed up rather than cur- 
tail production. I know of no demand for shorter 
hours, and all discussion of the subject is from 
agitators whose interest is to levy tribute upon 
the toiler in order to guarantee to themselves an 


income without work. Upstanding, patriotic citi- 
zens in all departments of the lumber industry 
should coéperate to bring down both the cost 
and the price, but above all to promote production 
adequate to meet the demands of our country.’’ 

Shortening the hours of labor in the southern 
lumber industry now would mean not only a de- 
crease in production at a time when every foot 
of ‘available lumber is badly needed, but it would 
add from $12 to $15 a thousand to the cost of 
lumber to the ultimate consumer—and his burden, 
in all conscience, is heavy enough already. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not attempt to 
say to the industry what it should or should not 
do in the conduct of its affairs, but it does want 
to make a plea that nething be done at this crit- 
ical juncture that will add to the cost of lumber. 

Every laboring man in every mill, shop, mine 
and factory ought to be encouraged to put forth 
his utmost effort in order that the world may be 
clothed, housed and fed and the burden of abnor- 
mally high prices be lifted as quickly as possible. 
The laborer is worthy of his hire and labor should 
be well paid, but production should be increased 
—not lessened. In fact, it must be increased if 
the absolute needs of the people are to be supplied. 


Get Behind the 1920 Home Building 
Boom and Push 


Asked to name the ‘‘big issue’’ for the year 
into which we have entered the politician would 
say one thing, the railroad manager another, and 
the banker’s reply might differ from both. All 
three, however, would agree that one of the most 
pressing needs that confront the people of the 
United States as a whole is that of home building 
upon an unprecedented scale. Practically every 
city in the country is suffering—the word is not 
too strong—because of a shortage of houses. To 
a lesser extent the same condition obtains in the 
smaller communities and even in the rural districts. 
To sum the situation up, the country as a whole 
is woefully underbuilt. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and numerous other 
agencies, public and private, insistently preached 
home building during 1919, against terrific obsta- 
cles in the forms of lethargy; an unfounded but 
persistent impression that prices would soon come 
down; shortage of skilled labor in the building 
trades, strikes and lockouts; restricted loans upon 
new buildings, and about every other unfavorable 
influence that could be conceived of. None of 
these things, however, daunted those who were fight- 
ing against heavy odds to give the American home 
its rightful place in postwar reconstruction. Well 
organized ‘‘own your own home’’ campaigns were 
carried thru in scores of cities. Even where there 
was no specially organized effort along this line 
the impetus of the nationwide movement was felt. 
Uncle Sam took a hand in the game and Govern- 
ment posters and other forms of advertising urg- 
ing the building of homes as a patriotic duty and 
as a vital factor in reconstruction were widely dis- 
tributed. As a result of this tremendous and 
many sided campaign thousands of homes were 
built that otherwise would not have been built, but 
the total, large tho it was, was almost as the 
proverbial drop in the bucket compared with the 
needs of the country. 

It is a cheering fact that the obstacles that a 
year ago held back the development of normal 
building activity either have disappeared or have 
become much less formidable. Therefore an equal 
expenditure of energy now will produce much 
greater results than at any other time since Amer- 
ica entered the war. During the last year a vast 
amount of effort necessarily was expended in edu- 
cating prospective or potential builders to the idea 


that prices were on a permanently higher level. 
Now prices for most commodities, including lum- 
ber and other building materials, have become 


pretty well stabilized. Further, the public real- 
izes that building materials have advanced less 
than most other commodities of common use, and 
that they certainly will not recede to any consid- 
erable degree for a long time. Investors likewise 
see that values have become stabilized to such an ex- 
tent that they can safely lend, upon the security of 
new buildings, a larger proportion of the cost than 
they have previously been disposed to consider. 
Speculative builders see in the present high purchase 
and rental prices of homes an opportunity for 
good profits, and undoubtedly will greatly extend 
their operations during the present year. One of 
the most conservative bankers of Chicago, who 
deals very largely in real estate mortgages, last 
week said: ‘*We are now approaching a period 
in which increased return on capital invested by 
land owners will warrant more building activity. 
I believe that the spring will see decided improve- 
ment, and by the end of 1920 building operations 
should be on a normal basis.’’ What this authority 
says of course applies to the country in general, 
altho spoken specifically with regard to the Chi- 
cago territory. The supply of skilled labor in the 


building trades is much larger than a year ago, 
and conditions in labor circles, in these lines, seem 
more stable and satisfactory. 

Conditions are ripe for a big, eoncerted endeavor 
to make 1920 long remembered as ‘‘the year when 
everybody built homes.’’ Trade associations and 
individual lumbermen must put their shoulders to 
the wheel and push. Hard, untiring work during 
the last year has laid solid foundations for tri- 
umphant success this year. We are almost at the 
crest of the long, steep hill, and one more strong, 
united ‘‘shove’’ will put the great 1920 home 
building movement over the top so that nothing can 
stop it. There is more to this proposition than 
business. As a prominent Illinois retailer states 
it in a letter received at this office: ‘‘It has gotten 
to a point where housing is a welfare proposition.’’ 

One thing more: Let’s not talk prices, or put 
undue emphasis upon the use of lumber for home 
building, but bend every effort to getting the 
needed houses built. With a home building move- 
ment such as the existing conditions demand fully 
under way there will be plenty of lumber of every 
kind used—all that the mills can manufacture, all 
that the railroads can haul, and all that the deal- 
ers can handle. 


THERE had been hope that the Government hous- 
ing program during the war might lead to some- 
thing permanent in the way of Federal research 
and assistance in this field. Apparently this is not 
to be, inasmuch as the House has just passed a bill 
repealing the Housing Act and directing that the 
housing corporations property be advertised for 
sale, with the sole exception that the dormitories 
in Washington are to be continued as long as they 
are needed by Government workers. 


Foresters Propose Federal Control 
of Private Timber Holdings 


The report of the committee for the ‘‘ Applica- 
tion of Forestry,’’ reviewed on pages 56 and 57, 
professes to submit a complete program for a na- 
tional forest policy, together with the legislation 
necessary to put it into effect. This part of the 
report follows a review of the situation which is 
not completely reproduced, and which in its full 
form in the report is by no means a complete state- 
ment of the situation. : 

Briefly, the program as outlined was devised en- 
tirely by professional foresters and to be carried 
out by professional foresters. Regional organiza- 
tions of foresters are to be created with delegated 
authority to tell the owner of timber what trees 
he can and what trees he can not cut. This is not 
to apply to farm woodlots, or to any other forests 
which, in the judgment of the national forest com- 
mission, may be exempted with safety to the pub- 
lic interest. This would give an opportunity for 
the exercise of arbitrary favoritism, apparently 
with no opportunity for judicial review. 

Granting that this committee has been guided 
entirely by its views of what are for the best 
interests of the nation as a whole, it may be in- 
quired how far the report lies within the profes- 
sional domain of forestry. Forestry has been 
described as the art of growing timber for na- 
tional use at a reasonable cost. Foresters profess 
to be able to tell how to do that, and as may be 
surmised from this report, never having been able 
to sell their knowledge extensively in the public 
market, they wish to have the Government compel 
the public to purchase this knowledge and to have 
the lumberman initially pay the bill. Whether the 
lumberman in turn can or will be permitted to pass 
this cost on in the general price of lumber is not 
stated, but one of the purposes of the program is 
said to be ‘‘that lumber and other lumber products 
may be plentiful and reasonable in price.’’ 

In order to accomplish this purpose a program is 
submitted which involves finance to the enormous 
extent of the capital required to carry and handle 
the tremendous holdings of private timber lands 
under the more costly system proposed. That 
would seem to be a subject for bankers rather than 
for professional foresters. It involves the estab- 
lishment of a new and largely untried forest fire 
insurance system upon a vast scale, involving prob- 
lems which would seem to belong in the domain of 
the insurance actuary rather than in the profession 
of the forester. The report indicts the entire lum- 
ber industry as an unfair employer of labor, and 
the program blithely proposes to establish for the 
lumber industry a complete system of Governmental 
supervision of relations with labor, a thing that 
the Government has not proposed or attempted for 
the mining industry, or for steel, or for agriculture, 
and that it has by no means employed in its own 
relations with labor. 

In brief, the report is a Utopian dream. There 
never will be a national forest policy upon any such 
basis. There never will be any successful growing 
of trees at profit in this country under circum- 
stances where the Government dictates the opera- 
tion and private capital takes the risk. There is a 
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large opportunity for codperation between the Gov- 
ernment and the private owner, whereby the pri- 
vate owner will agree to produce mature timber 
from the younger growth of virgin forest, or, per- 
haps in time even from the seedling, in return for 
assistance in fire protection, reasonable relief from 
tax oppression, and proper protection from damage 
thru grazing and trespassing. The practical for- 
estry of the future will be worked out upon that 
basis and the professional foresters can contribute 
to it if they can really tell how under given cir- 
cumstances to grow trees most cheaply and eco- 
nomically. 

How far does the report of this committee really 
represent the ideas of such foresters as have ever 
made any successful application of forestry 
theories? The nine foresters of the committee were 
undoubtedly especially chosen for the task and 
yet one of the nine repudiates the report as a 
whole. B. E. Fernow, former chief forester of the 
United States, and editor in chief of the Journal 
of Forestry, in an editorial in the November issue 
squarely repudiates the idea of Government con- 
trol of private forests as a practical method of 
securing a permanent forest crop, and gives twelve 
fundamental reasons for this position. These 
twelve reasons are republished in this issue on 
page 73. 

It is true that within 50 or 75 years the existing 
forest supply will no longer avail for national needs, 
and that because of this reduction in lumber pro- 
duction year by year for the future, the oppor- 
tunities for practical production of timber by the 
deliberate assistance of nature in its growth will 
progressively increase year by year. It is also 


undoubtedly true, that as this condition develops 
the opportunity to do so, lumbermen who have 
hitherto been engaged entirely or chiefly in the 
cutting of trees will begin to give more attention 
to the growing of trees. The fact that they have 
not done so in the past does not in itself (the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes) constitute a 
wholesale indictment of the industry as blind and 
stupid, which the foresters would have us believe. 
As a practical fact, trees could not be produced or 
conserved without actual loss in the face of present 
taxation systems. 

With the report of the committee there came to 
the editorial desk this week, the following item: 

Taylor & Crate (Inc.), of Buffalo, N. Y., have added 
to their holdings 9,000 acres of cut-over land in 
eastern Kentucky which they plan to reforest and have 
entered into consultation with the State Forester. 

The lumber industry as a whole has upon itself 
the responsibility of progressing with the progress 
of conditions. The lumber demand and the lumber 
prices of today give it opportunities which did not 
exist in the old days of over-production and of a 
market which did not show an adequate margin for 
stumpage. The record of investment in virgin 
timber in the past shows that there have been 
people willing to put a dollar in the mature tree 
where an optimistic viewpoint suggested that future 
realization would return it. There will be people 
in the future who will invest their dollars in the 
sapling when such an investment seems to be 
assured; not because the tree stands upon a water- 
shed, nor because city hunters may at some future 
time want to camp under it, but because its in- 
crease in size and value gives promise of future 


financial returns. Forestry does not create these 
opportunities. It, nowever, should be able to re- 
veal them when they exist, and in a way to convince 
the man with the dollar. If it does not do this the 
question as to whether the forester or the man with 
the dollar is at fault because the sapling is not 
given an opportunity to grow into a tree is not one 
for snap judgment, but for further investigation. 

The report might be interpreted as an attempt 
by the foresters to create by legislation a demand 
for their services a few years in advance of the time 
when this demand will of itself in the course of 
events tend to appear. Forestry in its present stage 
of development as an art (which by no means ap- 
proaches a science) may be able to tell as to the tree 
of a given species planted under given conditions 
anc with specified continuous care how large it will 
probably be 60 years from now; but obviously it 
ean not tell what the cost will be to grow that tree 
with the changing unit costs of future years, nor 
ean it predict with any certainty what the market 
value of the tree will be at the future time when 
it is ready for the market. These are matters on 
which the man who is to grow the tree must form 
his own judgment as a business speculation, and 
whenever his judgment suggests to him that the 
conditions are favorable he will plant and care 
for that tree. 

The forest policy as recommended by the Amer- 
ican Paper & Pulp Association, printed in brief on 
page 55 of the Nov. 15, 1919, issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, is a much more feasible plan 
than that proposed by this committee and is one in 
which foresters, timber owners and the consum- 
ing publie ought to be able to codperate. 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


In the Hardwood Market 


The new year opened with the hardwood mar- 
ket very strong. The holiday season has passed 
apparently without the slightest abatement of 
the heavy demand, and inquiries are pouring in 
from all sources and directions. In the mean- 
while there has been no increase in production 
and the stock situation has become further ag- 
gravated during the first week of the new year. 
Distributers, finding themselves far behind in 
their orders, are combing the North and South 
for stocks, but mostly in vain—and that in face 
of prospects for the heaviest volume of business, 
within the immediate future, in the history of 
the industry. In the North logging is progress- 
ing very favorably, under the stimulus of good 
weather conditions and a fair labor supply, but 
in the South the logging situation continues 
very bad owing to the wet condition of the 
woods. There is a tremendous demand for all 
items, but for factory stock particularly, with 
furniture and automobile body makers perhaps 
the heaviest buyers and the vehicle and musical 
instrument manufacturers also actively on the 
market; but stocks suitable for their purposes 
are becoming scarcer and a steady shortening 
in the supply is foreseen. Under these condi- 
tions, price advances are of regular occurrence. 


In Douglas Fir Territory 

The ominous ear shortage on the transconti- 
nental lines serving the Pacific Northwest is the 
outstanding feature of the west Coast situation. 
The embargo placed on eastern shipments early 
in December has been lifted, but the shortage 
of rail transportation facilities apparently is no 
less acute than before the embargo, and this at 
the time when all other conditions seem to favor 
a year of the greatest activity in the history 
of the Douglas fir industry. Many of the tide- 
water mills are busy enlarging their dock facili- 
ties, in some cases doubling them, reckoning that 
an indefinite continuation of the present acute 
ear shortage can not be avoided and that cargo 
shipments hereafter perforce will make up the 
major volume of their business. The market in 
the meanwhile holds firm at previous high levels 
under the influence of a heavy volume of in- 
quiries; but on account of the car situation sell- 
ing for rail shipments is carefully restricted and 
bookings will continue light until the mills have 
assurances that they can make shipment. 


The Redwood Market 


A big year is in prospect for redwood. The 
mills during the holiday shutdown have been 
thoroly overhauled and are now gradually re- 
opening for a season’s run, which, according to 
all indications, will be exceedingly heavy. How- 
ever, the manufacturers as a rule are not reén- 
tering the market with the reopening of their 
mills, for the reason that they are already 
heavily oversold and desire to clean up old 
orders before attempting to enter into new con- 
tracts. There is a ear shortage, in the redwood 


region as everywhere else, and the manufactur- 
ers are making record loadings in order to move 
out the last piece of lumber possible with the 
limited number of cars available. Clear red- 
wood is a particularly scarce article nowadays. 


North Carolina Pine Movement 


The holiday season and inventorying period 
have during the last two weeks caused a rather 
abrupt decrease in the demand for North Carolina 
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pine, and, altho an early revival of the great ac- 
tivity which prevailed in this market prior to 
the holidays is assured, it is likely that the vol- 





ume of sales will be limited for some time on 
account of the mills already being booked ahead 
as far as they care to be and because production 
during the rest of the winter in all likelihood 
will be considerably smaller than it was up to 
Dec. 31. Production conditions in North Caro- 
lina pine territory are very unfavorable, and 
the manufacturers are at a loss to know how 
they will be able to meet the heavy demand for 
their product which is in prospect this year. Prices 
on building grades, more than on any others, are 
advancing steadily, and stocks of this class of 
lumber are particularly low. Should the present 
prospects for a heavy building movement in 
North Carolina pine territory materialize in the 
spring—as they undoubtedly will—lumber sellers 
will be in an extraordinarily strong position. 


The Southern Pine Situation 


The last two weeks have witnessed some of 
the heaviest price advances in southern pine 
made during the steady upward trend which has 
been in process during the last two months. Buy- 
ers are actively bidding up prices on the higher 
grades of all items, and common stocks are ad- 
vancing along with the uppers. The volume of 
business, it must be admitted, just at the pres- 
ent is small compared with that of December 
weeks, due to the combined influence of the in- 
ventory period and the holiday season which has 
just closed, but supplies undoubtedly are rela- 
tively smaller than the reduced demand, so that 
the relation between supply and demand has not 
been in the least changed. A big spurt in the 
demand is expected as an immediate develop- 
ment, but it seems doubtful if the mills will for 
some time yet, in view of the precarious stock situa- 
tion, depart from the policy of recent weeks of 
limiting their acceptances strictly to conform 
with their output. 


Trade in Northern Pines 


The northern pine market is quiet, on account 
of the absence of stocks, the yards at many mills 
being almost completely bare. In the meanwhile 
logging progresses under more favorable condi- 
tions than the mills dared to hope for earlier in 
the season and some forehanded buyers are try- 
ing to place orders against future stocks. But 
the mills are unwilling to sell ahead of actual 
production, and as a rule even beyond what lit- 
tle they have for immediate shipment, on ac- 
count of uncertainty regarding future prices. 
Many large buyers are constantly watching the 
market, ready to pick up lumber whenever it is 
offered, and price is usually the least important 
consideration. 


The Condition of Softwood Stocks at a Glance 





——Week Ended Dec. 27? 


—_——_———_Jan. 1 to Dec. 27— 


Association Production Shipments Orders Production Shipments Orders 
Southern Pine......... 40,571,000 40,701,000 47,495,000 3,810,124,000 3,689,001,000 3,698,194,000 
A” 36,610,000 40,711,000 32,436,000 3,605,380,000 3,425,393,000 3,586,693,000 
Western Pine ......... 9,417,000 8,393,000 7,225,000 957,095,000 829,569,000 949,975,000 
North Carolina Pine... 4,761,000 6,241,000 6,757,000 420,897,000 399,894,000 456,839,000 
Northern Pine......... 1,154,000 2,316,000 3,337,000 169,847,000 234,719,000 141,914,000 
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WOOD USING INDUSTRIES EXPECT BIG YEAR 


Judging from reports received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN from various industries that are large 
consumers of wood, all of them regard the prospects 
for business in their respective lines during 1920 as 
exceedingly bright and are formulating their pro- 
duction plans accordingly. Upon learning how 
these, the large factors in the lumber market, view 
the future, one feels that the lumber industry is 
fully justified in its expectations of ‘‘a large and 
prosperous year’’ ahead; in fact, in viewing the 
consuming field broadly, both domestic and foreign, 
and in considering the production field in its present 
aspects, it appears to be a reasonable assumption 
that during this year not enough lumber can be pro- 
duced, even under very favorable conditions, to 
satisfy all requirements. 

The furniture interests thruout the country see 
plenty of business ahead, and many of them have, 
during the latter part of 1919 particularly, made 
considerable extensions to their plants, in some 
cases increasing their capacity as much as 100 per 
cent or more, to enable them adequately to care 
for the large amount of business in prospect. The 
domestic demand for furniture is heavy, and runs 
strongly toward the more expensive articles, which 
require high-grade materials, and many foreign 
buyers are coming on the market after an absence 
of a number of years, during which time extensive 
needs have accumulated. Most of the furniture 
plants in this country, according to reports from 
various sources, have their production already 
booked ahead two to four and six months, and no 
fear of scanty order files even after that period is 
felt anywhere. The furniture manufacturing inter- 
ests in foreign countries which look to the United 
States for their supplies of hardwoods—in Great 
Britain for instance—also expect to experience a 
large expansion of activities during 1920, over pre- 
war years even, due to the great number of new 
homes that must be furnished as the various hous- 
ing schemes and reconstruction projects progress, 
besides the furniture which during the nonproduc- 
tive years of war has been worn out and must be 
replaced. 


All Industries Report Excellent Prospects 


In the meanwhile, only a few furniture manu- 
facturers in this country, not to consider the rest 
of the world, are gble to report, as does one of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S correspondents, that ‘‘on 
account of having bought ahead we will not suffer 
from any stock shortage this year.’’ 

Generally, factory stocks are very low and the 
buyers, in view of the heavy demands which they 
are called upon to meet, are outbidding each other 


for stocks, whether they are exactly of the quality 
they would like to have or not, and from all indica- 
tions it will make a big hole in the mills’ collee- 
tive lumber pile before all demands from the furni- 
ture industry alone have been satisfied. 

The piano, phonograph cabinet and other musical 
instrument manufacturers report so nearly the 
same thing that the words of W. S. Miller, vice 
president of the Bush & Gerts Piano Co., Chicago, 
may serve to cover the whole of this field. Mr. 
Miller informs the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

In our opinion the business outlook for 1920 in our 
line is exceedingly bright. Our reason for this belief 
is that during the war piano manufacturers were 
forced to curtail their output to one-third of normal 
and stocks thruout the country were depleted, and as 
yet the manufacturers have not been able to catch up 
with the demand, to say nothing of not having been 
able to accumulate any stocks. The future demand 
will be brisk, owing to the fact that labor in every 
field is being paid top notch wages, and is purchasing ; 
furthermore, the better grades of pianos are being pur- 
chased rather than the cheap, commercial instruments. 


The prosperity of the public is registered by the 
order files of the automobile manufacturers, and 
these report an enormous present and prospective 
demand for pleasure vehicles, and this of course 
affects tremendously the consuming power of the 
auto body manufacturers. The commercial vehicle, 
motor truck and trailer makers report a steady in- 
crease in their business. Industry in this ceun- 
try is gradually becoming more and more fully 
motorized, and the American motor truck is attract- 
ing constantly growing attention in foreign lands, 
which fact can reasonably be interpreted as indi- 
eating a large foreign distribution as soon as con- 
ditions governing overseas trade become more 
nearly normal. 

Farm Trade Will Be Important 


Manufacturers of farm wagons and implements, 
too, look into the future with satisfaction. Farm- 
ing has been modernized to a considerable extent 
during the last few years, as a result of shortage of 
man power, need for more intensive cultivation be- 
cause of the rise in land values as well as because 
of international needs for food products, and edu- 
cational work among the agricultural classes. The 
farmer in 1919 had an unprecedentedly pros- 
perous year and is showing a marked tendency, in 
view of the aforementioned reasons, to devote a 
large part of last year’s profits toward the modern- 
ization of his farming equipment. Hence prospects 
for trade from the farm during the year are judged 
exceedingly bright—not only, it might be suggested, 
for the wagon and implements manufacturer but 
also for the retail lumber dealer. 

Closely allied with the automobile and wagon 


industries is the wheel manufacturer. One of these, 
the Mutual Wheel Co., of Moline, Ill., has the 
following to say in the course of correspondence: 

The outlook for business with us nas never been so 
good in our history. We can get more orders than we 
can fill, which of course is due a good deal to the 
scarcity of woodstock, the supply of which at the 
present time depends greatly on weather conditions in 
the South. Ordinarily we have no trouble in getting 
all the stock we can use, but now we have considerable. 
We look forward to a good business for the next couple 
of years, and we believe that the only thing that would 
have a tendency to curtail the present demand would 
be the market price of stock going much higher, which 
would force the average consumer of our product to 
substitute metal for wood wheels. Our production is 
normal at the present time, but we believe we could 
increase it by 25 percent if the lumber market would 
ease up a little. 


General Situation Is Very Strong 


The tenor of statements from other wood con- 
suming industries whose prospective demands and 
present stock position the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has investigated, is much the same. Excellent 
business prospects, universally low stocks of lum- 
ber and great eagerness for additional supplies 
makes the industrial situation, from a lumber dis- 
tributing standpoint, appear exceedingly strong. 

The building and construction situation appears 
no less favorable. As is already well known to the 
lumbermen, architects and builders the country 
over look forward to a great building year, and 
the retail and wholesale distributer already is 
genuinely worried over where he can secure ade- 
quate stocks for spring requirements, not to men- 
tion later needs. The country’s building program 
for 1920 is large, and the trade in building lumber 
this year is apt to run into an enormous volume. 
After all these requirements have been satisfied— 
could such a thing be done this year—should there 
be any margin of mill stocks there will assuredly 
be an ample foreign demand to absorb it readily, 
and then call for more. On another page of this 
issue the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN publishes a re- 
view of the present and prospective export trade 
in lumber, which, in addition to facts about the 
excellent position in this connection, contains much 
interesting data on lumber stocks and manufac- 
turing conditions in this country. 

All in all, the whole situation as it prevails at 
this time indicates a banner year for the lumber 
industry during 1920. The industry, apparently, 
has no need to wish for more business, but it can 
do no better than hope for more favorable condi- 
tions, as regards weather, labor and transportation, 
than those which prevailed during 1919, under 
which to endeavor satisfactorily to care for the 
business that is offered. 





SEES IMMENSE 1920 DEMAND 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 5.—Fred J. Schroeder, 
president and general manager of the John Schroe- 
der Lumber Co., Milwaukee and Ashland, Wis., 
reviewing past, present and future prospects of the 
industry, says: 


“How about the cost of building?’ “Do you advise 
building at the present price of lumber and other 
building materials?’ ‘Don’t you believe it best to 
wait with my plans for building until prices come 
down?’ These questions are only a few of those put 
to every lumberman ever since the armistice. The 
experience of the year just closing enables us to answer 
these questions decisively and to give conclusive evi- 
dence, founded on facts, that the time to build is the 
present, 


No one will deny that we are on a higher-level price 
basis. Since 1914 everything has been going up in 
price. In other words a dollar will buy less value 
than heretofore. Granted, then, that we are operating 
on a new level of prices, how do lumber prices com- 
pare with other commodity prices? for, after all, 
i must be judged on a relative or comparative 
asis, 

May 1, 1919, the Federal Reserve Board compared 
prices of March, 1919, with those of March, 1913, for 
the information of its banker members. Based on 
the 1913 prices, the advance in lumber was 49 percent, 
wheat 166 percent, wool 155 percent, hogs 123 per- 
cent and pig iron, basic, 97 percent. The conclusion 
to be drawn from these figures is simply that up to the 
early part of 1919 lumber had not advanced in pro- 
portion to any other commodity. 


Since the time of this report lumber has advanced. 
We conclude that lumber and building will continue 
on a higher price basis, but emphasize at the same 
time that, relatively, the cost of building is low. After 
all, the individual is concerned only with relative 
values, and therefore the prospective builder need have 
no hesitancy. Once he admits the higher price level 
he can not fail to observe that the price of lumber is 
decidedly lower than any other commodity. 


Prices Will Remain Firm 


The experience of the last year leads us to our con- 
clusion that lumber prices will remain firm. Looking 
back: During the war it was apparent that for flexi- 
bility and speedy and cheap construction wood was 
more desirable than any other building material, but 


the only demand was for factories which were enlarg- 
ing under the stress of war business. 

The lessons of war-time served us well in time of 
peace. An ever increasing inclination to recognize 
wood as more desirable marked the beginning of 1919. 
The demand for lumber had fallen off, so that even 
tho production was below normal prices had not yet 
been materially affected. As the demand gradually 
grew, however, the situation as outlined above devel- 
oped, and soon we had subnormal stocks with a super- 
demand, the natural result being a higher price level. 


Unsatisfied Demands Must Be Met 


The demand for lumber during 1919, and right now, 
is cumulative. To the normal demand of a natural 





Contest Awards Next Week 


On account of many prize compositions 
being mailed at the last moment, and the 
necessity of allowing time for all compo- 
sitions postmarked not later than Dec. 31 
to reach Chicago from the most remote 
points, it was not possible to determine the 
winners of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN prizes in time to announce the names 
in this issue. 

To read carefully and determine the rela- 
tive merit of the large number of compo- 
sitions that have won first prizes in local 
contests conducted by lumbermen is quite 
a task, but it is hoped to complete the work 
in time to announce the prize winners in 
the big national contest in the issue of 
Jan. 17. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is high- 
ly gratified at the interest that has been 
displayed in this campaign, both by lum- 
bermen and by the hundreds of boys and 
girls who have written compositions on 
subjects relating to lumber and its uses. 











FOR LUMBER 


growth must be added the demand which had been 
checked by curtailment during the war. All these un- 
satisfied demands must be taken care of. The result 
is that production can not take care of both, espe- 
cially because production itself has had to recover. 
The situation is naturally aggravated because during 
the war building was practically suspended by Govern- 
ment order. 

Thus, altho the demand for lumber did not make 
itself felt immediately, a building wave soon swept 
the country, so that by May, 1919, activity was every- 
where in evidence. Thruout the summer the opera- 
tions continued in ever-increasing proportion, so that 
fall and winter were approached with the unusual con- 
dition of having plenty of orders for immediate and 
future building. In fact, the building world has 
awakened to the situation, and is making plans right 
now for winter and spring building. 

With reference to the labor situation, this industry 
has had the same problem as every other; namely, 
high wages and a greater inefficiency on the part of 
labor, with the resultant under-production. We have 
been doing a great deal of talking in this country about 
100 percent Americans. We know what the test is 
now, and we should like to emphasize here that 
American labor, individually and collectively, can best 
determine its conception of American ideals and insti- 
tutions by less talk and more work. 


Intensive Production Necessary 


Intensive production will mean future success for 
the individual as well as for the country. It will mean 
reduced living costs and a quicker return to the 
normal. Let the lesson taught by the German as well 
as the English laborer be brought home to every 
American laboring man. Over there, while we are de- 
bating and arguing, the laboring people are signing 
pledges to work all the way from ten to fourteen hours 
a day, and in some instances Sundays included, all 
with the one idea in mind of putting their shoulder to 
the wheel to bring back normal conditions. 

This particular problem applies to every industry. 
As regards our own industry, we know that intensive 
production is absolutely necessary if we are to supply 
sufficient lumber for this super-demand for new build- 
ings for manufacturing, for business and, above all, 
for homes. The laboring man must be provided with 
the opportunity for securing the proper housing. But 
better still, our institutions will be placed on a firmer 
basis when every laboring man owns his own home. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


EQUIPPING MODERN SAWMILLS 

Can and will you furnish me with a list of books 
giving information regarding the best methods of 
equipping modern sawmills? Would especially ap- 
preciate a list of names of recognized supply men.— 
Inquiry No. 89. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of no book 
upon the general subject of equipping modern saw- 
mills. It published a series of articles on this 
subject by Leonard Shertzer some time ago, which 
has been printed and is available at $1. The arti- 
cles dealt with medium and small sized mills. 
Hendricks’ Commercial Register gives a list of 
dealers in mill and factory supplies. From this the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has selected and sent to 
this inquirer names of those in the lumber manu- 
facturing States who may be considered the most 
prominent. The inquiry comes from a consulting 
engineer of New York City.—EpiTor. | 


LIST OF MOLDING MAKERS WANTED 

We wish to know where we can obtain a list of 
molding manufacturers, without, if it can be avoided, 
going thru publications containing names of all lumber 
consumers.—INQuIRY No. 112. 


[The above inquiry comes from the Little Rock 
branch office of a Chicago concern dealing in wood 
products. Hendricks’ Commercial Register does 
not give any separate classification for wood mold- 
ings, but such a list containing something over one 
hundred names is published in another reference 
directory. If this concern will send someone from 
its Chicago office to make a copy of this list the 
book will be at its disposal, or it will be copied for 
them at cost. It, of course, does not contain the 
names of all molding manufacturers, but probably 
is enough of a list for our inquirer’s purpose and 
is arranged by States.—EpiTor. | 


IMPROVEMENT OF RETAIL BOOKKEEPING 

I believe there is only one way for a retail lumber 
dealer to have a better accounting system installed in 
his business, and that is to have a competent ac- 
countant come into his office, close up his old system, 
transcribe the business to a new system and stay there 
for a day or two until the dealer has thoroly familiar- 
ized himself with the new situation. Unless the mat- 
ter is handled in just that way very few dealers ever 
take on a socalled new system of accounting. Of course 
it costs money to have the thing done in that way. 
Dealers are gradually getting to a point where they 
are willing to spend the money, and we know of several 
firms of accountants which have practical lumber ac- 
countants on their staffs and are glad to refer to such 
firms when dealers inquire. 

Now and then you find a dealer who simply insists 
on something that he can buy at a flat price and in- 
stall himself. I do not mean to say that such systema 
may not be perfectly good, but I do say that very 
few dealers are able to make the change. Many may 
buy a new system of that kind, but for some reason or 
other do not actually get to using it. I wonder what 
your experience has been along these lines and shall be 
pleased to hear from you some time at your conveni- 
ence. 

I should also be pleased to have you enumerate to 
me the names and prices of such lumber accounting 
systems that can be bought already worked out and of 
which you have knowledge.—INquiry No. 87. 


[The above very interesting letter comes from 
a retail lumber association secretary. 

Undoubtedly the most thorogoing way to put 
in a modern bookkeeping system is to hire a com- 
petent man to install it, altho the effort should be 
made to secure someone who really knows something 
about lumber yard bookkeeping. An accountant 
may have considerable experience in general mer- 
chandising lines and have his head filled with forms 
and systems which are not particularly adapted 
to a reta.l lumber yard. 

The great majority of retail lumber dealers, 
however, if they ever aspire to better things, will 
depend upon their own bookkeeper for the change, 
with such information as is available regarding 
what other people are doing. Realizing this the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN several years ago conducted 
a very successful contest for contributions on retail 
lumber yard bookkeeping and the prize winners’ 
contributions and some of the other best articles 
were reprinted in the form of a booklet which is 
still available at 35 cents a copy and well worth 
the price for the varied, practical suggestions and 
illustrations of bookkeeping forms which it contains. 

One of the prize winning contributions was by 
Gus H. Tessman, who was at that time bookkeeper 
for a Terre Haute (Ind.) lumber concern. Since 
that time Mr. Tessman has described his forms and 
methods at retail lumber conventions and has also 
installed his system, which by the way is a very 
good one, for a number of other retail lumbermen in 
Indiana and elsewhere. He has also graduated into 
the lumber business on his own account, being now 
owner of the G. H. Tessman Lumber Co., of Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

A very excellent retail yard bookkeeping system 


was also described at a meeting of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers by W. C. Slagle, 
of Lima, Ohio, former president of that associa- 
tion. Mr. Slagle passed around numerous reprints 
showing the forms he used, which were of the line- 
yard variety but easily adaptable to an individual 
yard. Undoubtedly by writing the Slagle Lumber 
Co., Lima, Ohio, reprints of these forms will still 
be found available. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of nothing 
else available at this time on retail lumber yard 
bookkeeping, altho there probably are other book- 
keepers who have done missionary work in this 
field and whose services are available. If they see 
this inquiry they will probably reply to it. 

The Bureau of Business Research connected with 
Harvard University has brought out cost keep- 
ing systems for boots and shoes and also for hard- 
ware. It is known to have been working for some 
time upon such a system for retail lumber yards, 
which, however, has not yet been made available. 
When issued it will undoubtedly be a valuable con- 
tribution to lumber accounting.—EDITOR. | 


WHO CAN SUPPLY TENNESSEE CEDAR? 

Can you give us the name of some lumber concern 
that can furnish us with Tennessee cedar ?—INQUIRY 
No. 106. 

[The inquirer has been given the names of sev- 
eral concerns and the inquiry is published for the 
benefit of our readers who are interested in Ten- 
nessee cedar. The address of the inquirer will be 
supplied upon request.—EDITOoR. | 


ASKS ABOUT RECORD FOR DELIVERIES 

I am desirous of installing a system of check upon 
the time of our various teams hauling lumber and 
thought it possible that some such system may have 
been dealt with in some of your issues. If so, I would 
be glad indeed if you can refer me to it and send me 
a copy of the issue of your valuable paper dealing 
with it. 

I propose that a competent manager of transporta- 
tion be put in control who will time every team as it 
leaves and returns to the various yards by stamping 
the time of departure on every delivery ticket and 
recording the return of the teams. 

In this way delays to teams for which customers 
are responsible can be checked up, and the daily work of 
each team and the actual cost of delivery of lumber 
arrived at to a certainty.—INquiry No. 44. 

[The above inquiry comes from a well known 
lumber concern in Montreal. This sort of a 
record is often used in supervising motor truck 
work and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has pub- 
lished some such systems in its Motor Truck De- 
partment. It will make available to the in- 
quirer as much of this information as can be 
located and in the meantime publishes this in- 
quiry in the hope that it will bring in from our 
readers further suggestions and systems showing 
how they keep track of their deliveries. 

Many retail lumbermen have delivery tickets 
upon which a space has been provided for record- 
ing the time at which the load leaves the yard 
and also the time at which the ticket is turned 
into the office. Thus the man who makes out 
the ticket can very easily keep track of the time 
spent in making delivery. Another way of doing 
this is to have a clock stamping apparatus which 
shows the time at which any order or letter is 
stamped. By stamping the ticket when it leaves 
the office and again when it is returned an aceur- 
ate record of the time spent in delivery can be 
secured. 

There are several devices which record ae- 
curately what a motor truck has done during the 
day. One, for example, provides a cireular paper 
chart which is locked in a recording device. 
When the truck is standing idle this fact is 
recorded on the paper chart, and the record also 
shows the time the truck was running. As the 
record is so arranged that what the truck is doing 
at any hour is recorded it is very easy to deter- 
mine when a truck is not running. Thus if it 
were not operating when it should be it is easy 
to find out the reason. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of a large 
Detroit retail lumber company which has a com- 
petent manager of transportation. This man has 
a large map of Detroit before him and in making 
up orders he uses this map, putting a pin in the 
block in which each delivery is to be made, and 
so assembling orders that the lumber and mill- 
work is put on the truck or trailer in the re- 
verse order to that in which it is to be taken off. 
All back hauling and criss-cross work is elimi- 
nated. The system works excellently and some- 
times as many as thirty orders are made up in 
a truck load and delivered on one trip. This sys- 
tem has materially reduced delivery cost for this 
retail firm. This system can be just as applicable 
for team as for truck delivery.—EbpITor. ] 


HANDLE PUBLICATION WANTED 

Where will we get a paper devoted to the handle 
trade? We are making handles and would like to get 
in touch with the market, and any favors you may 
show will be appreciated.—INnQquiRyY No. 56. 

[The above inquiry comes from Ohio. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of no publication 
exclusively devoted to handles nor of any which 
devotes any particular attention to their manufac- 
ture or distribution. If any of our readers are 
interested in the purchase of handles the address of 
this inquirer will be supplied upon request.— 
EpITor. | 


OAK COOTIES DISCOVERED IN NEBRASKA 

We want some information. About three months ago 
we sold a customer clear red oak flooring }%x2%4 for a 
home. The floor was laid, surfaced, filled and finished 
in good shape. The family moved in and everything 
seemed O. K. until about three weeks ago, when the 
people noticed a small hill of fine dust on the floor, 
later the surface of the board peeled off. I went and 
looked at the floor and decided it was caused by worms. 
The flooring does not show a sign of a worm in the 
pile in the yard, also where the floor is covered with 
rugs they do not work. Is this trouble caused by 
worms, and, if so, what is the remedy ?—INQuiRY No. 
113. 


[It is probable that this flooring is slightly in- 
fested with the very small pin worms which occa- 
sonally do damage to seasoned woods of various 
species. A thoro brush treatment with creosote of 
the back and lower edges of the flooring before lay- 
ing would probably have been very disagreeable to 
these unwelcome guests, but it will be very difficult 
to cope with them now that the floor is in place. 
A liberal quantity of the compound of liquid for- 
maldehyde and potassium bichromate which is used 
by health departments for fumigating after con- 
tagious diseases could be deposited in suitable re- 
ceptacles in the joists and interspaces below the 
floor and the fumes would probably penetrate the 
flooring sufficiently to kill off the borers. The dif- 
ficulty with this plan is that the fumes would 
probably be also unbearably disagreeable to the 
family above the floor, as well as to that within it. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can not understand 
how these minute woodworkers could have anything 
to do with the sealing of the floor. If this scaling 
appears only on exposed floor surfaces and not 
under the rugs, it is more likely to be due to the 
action of light and air upon the floor varnish, in- 
creasing its tension so that it pulls away from the 
filling coat beneath. Pin borers do not usually 
show a tendency to work immediately below the 
surface of the wood, their fine holes usually being 
distributed in a scattered manner instead of in 
systems of connected galleries. They also usually 
avoid the neighborhood of painted and varnished 
surfaces.—EDITOR. | 


CIGAR BOX LUMBER WANTED 

Will you please advise us (if you have the informa- 
tion available) the names of concerns making cigar 
box lumber? We are thinking of putting in a depart- 
ment to make cigar boxes and want te locate the best 
markets for the purchase of stock. 

If you can not give us this information, will you 
advise us where we can probably get a list of the peo- 
ole making this class of goods?—INQuIRyY No. 77. 

[The above inquiry comes from an Ohio lumber 
dealer. Cigar box lumber is quite a specialty, altho 
it is divided somewhat between Spanish cedar 
which goes into the best boxes and cheaper woods 
which are used sometimes with a stain and some- 
times with a thin veneer of cedar for the cheaper 
goods. There are quite a number of box manufac- 
turers in the country who do something in cigar box 
lumber as a side line and the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is also giving to the inquirer a list of a few 
concerns which specialize in this material—Eb- 
ITOR. | 





MIXERS FOR SWEEPING COMPOUND 

Will you kindly advise us of whom we may be able 
to procure mixers for sawdust, as we wish to make 
sweeping compound.—INquiIRyY No. 120. 

[The above inquiry comes from Wisconsin. Un- 
doubtedly any of the numerous cement mixers 
would be adapted for the mixing of the materials 
for a sawdust sweeping compound. ‘The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN does not believe that anything better 
could be specially devised, and if especially devised 
it would cost more. In selecting a mixer for this 
purpose preference should be given the less noisy 
and better constructed designs. Even the smallest 
size of cement mixer would turn out quite a little 
of this material in a working day.—EpITor. } 





THE TOTAL number of ships passing thru the 
Panama Canal during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919, was 2,025, of which 860 passed from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and 1,165 in the other direc- 
tion. 
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BENEFITS OF SHOP COMMITTEE PLAN 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 3.—The shop commit- 
tee plan put into operation by the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills Oct. 1 at its Bellingham and 
Larson plant is working nicely and both employers 
and employees speak highly of it. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S correspondent interviewed Charles 
Cotterall, master machinist and secretary of the 
shop committee at the cargo plant, who said: 


The shop committee plun is certainly a success, 
altho, of course, it takes time, and a year from now 
one can tell more about it than one can after three 
months’ operation. To begin with, it is a matter of 
getting the confidence of the employee. When that 
has been obtained and he has discovered that the plan 
is in his interest, definite benefits result. I have seen 
it work out here. 

The shop committee plan, so far as I have observed 
its operation, makes for harmony and provides security 
of employment. That is, foremen can not discharge 
men as they once could. If a man is laid off he has 
recourse to the shop committee. If it can not settle 
the matter it can be taken to the joint council. The 
plan is increasing in favor here and within a year’s 
time it will do a lot of good. 


One of the arguments in favor of the shop com- 
mittee plan that is stressed by J. C. Lindsey, indus- 
trial engineer of Seattle, who put it into full oper- 
ation, is the security of employment it affords. 
This has been indicated recently by the remarks 
of millworkers, who, in the old days, never knew 
when they might be the subject of a foreman’s 
displeasure and be told to get their time. Such 
eases were frequent and they helped to make the 
“‘floater,’? who has no home of his own, pays no 
taxes and goes from city to city and camp to 
camp in quest of work. 

At a recent meeting of shop committee men of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills such instances 
were cited, and by men who had been victims of 
foremen’s spite. These men are now steadily em- 
ployed and they say they are saving their money, 
some with a view to paying for a home, and others 
are paying for homes on the instalment plan. In 
brief, the shop committee plan is helping to make 
substantial, stay at home citizens, the kind that 
really count in the stability of a community or a 
nation. 





LET THE KNOCKERS READ THIS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 3.—E. D. Rowley, man- 
ager of the box manufacturers’ branch of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, has 
compiled a list of paragraphs showing some ways 
to kill an association. He says the list may be 
placed in a conspicuous place with some profit. 
It follows: 


SOME WAYS TO KILL AN ASSOCIATION 


1. Don’t come to the meeting. 
2. But if you do come, come late. 
3. If the weather doesn’t suit you, don’t think of 
coming. 
If you do attend a 


23. If it calls attention to abuses in your own, re- 
sign from the association. 

24. Keep your eyes open for something wrong and 
when you find it, resign. 

25. At every opportunity threaten to resign and 
then get your friends to resign. 

26. When you attend a meeting, vote to do some- 
thing and then go home and do the opposite. 

27. Agree to everything said at the meeting and 
disagree with it outside. 

28. When asked for information, don’t give it. 

29. Cuss the association for the incompleteness of 
its information. 

30. Get all the association gives you but don’t give 
it anything except h . 

31. Talk coéperation for the other fellow with you ; 
but never codperate with him. 

32. When everything else fails, cuss the secretary. 








MAKES BIG SHIPMENT OF FIR TIMBERS 


Large Middle West Retailer Is Buyer—Specimen 
Timbers Will Be Displayed 


PorRTLAND, OreE., Jan. 3.—The Julius Seidel 


Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., has placed here one of 
the biggest orders for Douglas fir timbers for retail 














END VIEW OF FIR TIMBE 


WEST 


tS SOLD IN MIDDLE 


distribution on record. This order, which was filled 
by the Northern Pacific Lumber Co. of this city, 
aggregated nearly 500,000 feet, with the timbers 
ranging in size from 12 x 12- up to 20 x 20 inches, 
and in length from 40 to 70 feet. According to 


TEACHING MEN TO AVOID ACCIDENTS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 5.—The Southern Pine 
Association’s latest Safety Bulletin, issued last 
Wednesday, emphasizes the danger of leaving tools 
or loose materials in positions where they may fall 
and hurt someone. ‘‘A recent summary of the 
accident reports received from our subscribers,’’ 
the bulletin explains, ‘‘inditates that approx- 
imately 14 per cent of all the accidents occurring 
in our industry result from falling material. The 
majority of these accidents can be avoided by the 
exercising of more care by the employees in their 
daily work.’’ With the admonition is sent a poster 
cartoon graphically illustrating the danger of leav- 
ing tools and loose material in unsafe places. The 
eartoon drives the warning home, and is intended 
for posting about the mill or other work where em- 
ployees can study it and profit by it. ; 

It is learned that the Edward Hines Yellow Pine 
Trustees are planning the organization of a 
‘‘Safety First’’ campaign and department on a 
permanent basis, to be under the personal direc- 
tion of C. J. Pettibone and to cover the mill 
and logging operations of the Mississippi prop- 
erties under direction of the trustees. G. W. Cole, 
safety engineer of the Southern Pine Association, 
has accepted invitations to address a meeting to be 
held Jan. 13 at Lumberton, and another to be held 
the following day at the company’s logging camp 
near Lumberton, at which the plans will be dis- 
eussed and the work outlined. 





SUPPORTS STAND FOR OPEN SHOP 

New Or.kFANs, La., Jan. 5.—At a special meet- 
ing of the Hammond (La.) Chamber of Commerce, 
held Dee. 29 last, that body went on record in favor 
of the open shop. The meeting was held to con- 
sider the shutdown of the Hammond Lumber Co.’s 
plant, which was caused last October by labor 
troubles and agitation. The situation was ex- 
plained to the meeting, and it was further an- 
nounced that the company was ready to resume 
operations if the Chamber of Commerce as an 
organization would approve and support the stand 
taken by Manager W. H. Nalty, who stood firm 
against the demands of the agitators; and provided 
adequate protection could be furnished to the com- 
pany and its loyal employees. 





OPEN SHOP GAINS STRONG BACKING 


LITTLE Rock, ArkK., Jan. 5.—In the controversy 
between the unions composing the building trades 
in Little Rock, and the contractors, which has re- 
sulted in the contractors declaring for the open 
shop policy in the city, nothing of any particular 
importance has happened during the last week. 

The Board of Commerce, which declared thru its 
board of governors that it would support the open 

shop policy proclaimed 





meeting, find fault with 
the work of the officers 
and other members. 

5. Never accept an 
office, as it is easier to 
criticize than to do things. 

6. Nevertheless, get 
sore if you are not ap- 
pointed on a committee; 
but if you are, do not at- 
tend committee meetings. 

7. If asked by the 
chairman to give your 
opinion regarding some 
important matter, tell him 
you have nothing to say. 
After the meeting tell 
everyone how things ought 
to be done. 

8. Do nothing more 
than is absolutely neces- 
sary; but when other 
members roll up their 
sleeves and willingly, un- 
selfishly use their ability 
to help matters along, 
howl that the association 
is run by a clique. 

9. Hold back your 
dues as long as possible 
or don’t pay at all. 

10. Don’t bother about 
getting new members. Let 
the secretary do it. 

11. When a banquet is given, tell everybody money 
is being wasted on blow-outs which make a big noise 
and accomplish nothing. e 

2. When no banquets are given say the association 
is dead and needs a can tied to it. 

13. Don’t ask for a banquet ticket until all are sold. 

14. Then swear you’ve been cheated out of yours. 

15. If you do get a ticket, don’t pay for it. 

16. If asked to sit at the speaker’s table, modestly 


CARLOAD OF 


17. If you are not asked, resign from the associa- 
18. If you don’t receive a bill for your dues, don’t 


19. If you receive a bill after you’ve paid, resign 
from the association. 
20. Don’t tell the association how it can help you; 
but if it doesn’t help you, resign. 
21. If you receive service without joining, don’t 
think of joining. 
: 22. If the association doesn’t correct abuses in 
your neighbor’s business, howl that nothing is done. 


CHOICE 











DOUGLAS FIR TIMBERS SHIPPED TO 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Charles G. Atkinson, who handled this order for the 
Northern Pacifie Lumber Co., while the timbers 
consisted of a high class grade of No. 1 common, 
the entire shipment would perhaps easily pass in- 
spection under the density grading rule recently 
adopted by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. 

The Julius Seidel Lumber Co., which is one of 
the largest and most enterprising retail concerns 
in the country, has done much effective work toward 
the introduction of Douglas fir as well as other 
West coast woods into the middle West. It is un- 
derstood that a part of this great timber shipment 
will enter into the construction of a big shoe fac- 
tory in St. Louis. Some typical specimens will also 
be placed on display in the Seidel yards, and may 
be instrumental in the obtaining of further large 
orders in this territory for this class of material. 


JULIUS SEIDEL 


by the contractors, has 
circulated a petition 
during the week among 
the business men of the 
city asking them to say 
they approve the open 
shop stand taken by the 
3oard of Commerce. 
On the first day of the 


drive 1,400 names of 
firms and _ individual 
professional men were 
secured. Very few peo- 


ple to whom the petition 
was presented refused 
to sign it. Sinee the 
first day’s drive many 
names have been added 
to the list. 

The original list was 
published in a 2-page 
advertisement in_ the 
local papers by the 
Board of Commerce, 
and the names of addi- 
tional signers are pub- 
lished every day as they come in. 

The Building Trades Council asked the Board 
of Commerce early in the week to appoint a com- 
mittee to meet with a commitee from the Building 
Trades Council to diseuss the differences between 
the unions and the contractors. The two com- 
mittees met, but the Board of Commerce commit- 
tee informed the committee from the Building 
Trades Council that it had already declared for 
the open shop and did not intend to reeede from 
its position in the least degree. It said the con- 
tractors had called upon them for support, and 
that it intended to support the open shop movement 
to the end. 


LUMBER CO., 


— 





EVERLASTING watchfulness is the price of safety. 
Think of the loved ones at home before taking a 
chance, says the National Safety Council. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


Southern Exporters Now Organized 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 7.—In its ‘‘first an- 
nual meeting,’’ held at the Grunewald Hotel 
today, the Southern Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion completed organization, adopted a constitu- 
tion and bylaws and elected permanent officers. 
E. R. Dumont, of the Standard Export Lumber 
Co., New Orleans, who served thru the organiza- 
tion period as acting president, was reélected to 
head the organization. W. J. Sowers, American 
Pitch Pine Export Co., New Orleans, and L. L. 
Chipman, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Beaumont, were 
chosen vice presidents. J. H. Burton, of J. H. 
Burton & Co., was named treasurer. The direct- 
orate, which is to include one member from each 
southern port, was partly filled as follows: New 
Orleans, Lucas E. Moore, Lucas E. Moore Stave 
Co.; Mobile, W. N. Hunter, Hunter Benn Co.; 
Beaumont, A. Milch, A. J. Higgins Lumber & 
Export Co. 

Because of the comparatively small representa- 
tion from Orange, Pensacola and Gulfport no 
selection was made of permanent directors from 
these ports, leaving the members at each of these 
ports at liberty to select their own representatives 
later. Messrs. F. W. Pettibone, Jordan River 
Lumber Co., Gulfport; Runyan, of Pensacola, 
and Howland, of J. H. Burton & Co., Orange, were 
named as temporary representatives of their re- 
spective ports and asked to take the matter of 
permanent representation up with their fellow 
exporters in their home ports. A secretary will 
be appointed later by the directors. 

President Dumont presided at today’s session, 
with L. Palmer serving as secretary. The consti- 
tution and bylaws, as revised and perfected by 
the committee charged with that task, were read 
discussed and _ adopted. Certain suggested 
changes of phraseology were referred to a special 
committee for report later. The roll call showed 
all the leading Gulf ports to be represented save 
one, which ‘‘reported present’’ later by tele- 
grams from two exporters expressing regret at 
their inability to attend and expressing their 
sympathy with the organization movement. 

During general discussion of the plans and 
work of the association stress was laid upon the 
employment of an efficient secretary. Mr. Bur- 
ton told of the good results accomplished by a 
New York lumber trade association which some 
months ago employed an executive secretary to 
stimulate interest, increase the membership and 
broaden its usefulness, with excellent results. 
‘*The suecess of this or any similar organiza- 
tions,’’ he concluded, ‘‘is pretty much dependent 
upon a high grade secretary.’’ A few of the New 
Yorkers had agreed, he said, to underwrite the 
increased expense of this experiment, but were 
finding that it paid for itself. A similar plan 
might be adopted for the new association if neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Higgins expressed his willingness to join 
in the ‘‘underwriting’’ movement. ‘‘To finance 
the work we want this association to do,’’ he 
said, ‘‘is going to require money. All of us I 
suppose are spending good round sums now as 
individual firms and companies for work that can 
be done better collectively thru the association, 
but if we expect the association to get results 
it must have money enough to employ competent 
men and to meet the expenses of the work.’’ 

The underwriting project was left for consid- 
eration by the directors. 

Roger E. Simmons pronounced the organization 
a necessity. ‘‘The Swedish and Finnish and 
north Russian exporters not only have efficient 
associations,’’ he said, ‘‘but just before I left 
Europe the Swedish organization had called the 
Finnish and White Sea associations to send rep- 
resentatives to arrange for a federated organiza- 
tion. They are getting good results.’’ 

During the discussion, in which Messrs. Hemp- 
stead, J. Gilbert, Burton, Hunter and others 
joined, it was pointed out that the lack of an 
organization caused the lumber exporting inter- 
ests to be more or less ignored and omitted from 
representation in matters directly involving 
them, when the interests of other business and in- 
dustries, thanks to their organizations, were 
looked after and given representation. In the 
matter of charter parties, dealings with the Ship- 
ping Board and the treatment of export lumber 
tonnage by the steamship interests, it was agreed 
that an association can protect the exporters 
much more efficiently than they have been able 
to protect themselves as individuals. 

Mr. Hempstead then moved that, ‘‘We get go- 
ing. We have got to make a beginning and we 
have enough right here to start. With an organi- 
zation and a good secretary I believe we can get 
90 percent of the southern exporters to join us.’’ 
The motion prevailed and the start was accord- 


ingly made, with the following membership as a 
starter: 

New Orleans—American Pitch Pine Export Co., J. H. 
Burton & Co., Central Timber Export Co., A. J. Higgins 
Lumber & Export Co., S. Janssen Lumber Co., Lucas E. 
Moore Stave Co., Standard Export Lumber Co. 

Mobile—Hunter Bennes & Co., C. W. Hempstead 
Lumber Co. 

Gulfport—Jordan River Lumber Co. 

Pensacola—W. B. Keyser Export Co., M. A. Quina 
Export Co. 

Beaumont—Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

Assurances of support have been received from 
a number of others who were not represented at 
today’s meeting, and it is expected that the mem- 
bership will be largely increased as soon as the 
word is passed that permanent organization has 
been effected. 

The election of officers as noted above was fol- 
lowed by the selection of New Orleans as the 
place for the semiannual meeting to be held in 
July. Just before adjournment on Mr. Hemp- 
stead’s motion President Dumont and his fellow 
officers were pledged the active support of the 
membership by a rising vote. 





Print Paper Value to Govern Rate 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 7.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved twentieth sec- 
tion application No. 142, filed by Agent F. A. 
Leland, on behalf of carriers party to tariff I. C. C. 
1359, for authority to establish and maintain a 
rate on printing paper, unprinted, dependent upon 
the value of the property transported as declared 
in writing by the shipper, or agreed upon in writ- 
ing as the released value of the property, not ex- 
ceeding 4% cents a pound. 


No 


Executives Discuss Cummins Bill 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 7.—A large number of 
railway executives have taken sharp issue with 
the Association of Railway Executives in at- 
tacking the Cummins railroad bill. The associa- 
tion has been meeting here. A. P. Thom, general 
counsel, called a meeting for the purpose of ap- 
pointing a committee of lawyers to organize a fight 
against section six of the Cummins bill. When 
this meeting was held the fact developed that there 
was most decided opposition to this procedure. It 
was discovered that many railway executives favor 
the fundamental features of section six, which 
contains rate making and financial propositions. 
One of these was Howard Elliott, president of the 
Northern Pacific, and another was Daniel Willard, 
of the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Mr. Willard took the position that while sec- 
tion six does not carry all that might be desired, 
nevertheless it is in the line of constructive legis- 
lation, definite in character, and with some changes 
in detail should not be opposed by the Association 
of Railway Executives. He had numerous sup- 
porters. Without a fixed percentage of return, 
with a take-off essential to securing such return, 
Mr. Willard said there was very little hope for the 
railroads but eventual Government ownership. The 
general disposition developed in the meeting was 
to collaborate with the Senate and House conferees 
instead of attempting to organize a fight against 
the Cummins bill. 


Shippers to Present Views on Rail Bills 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8.—The special com- 
mittee appointed by the big Chicago conference of 
shippers to look after shippers’ interests in con- 
nection with the pending railroad legislation will 
hold a meeting here tonight preparatory to appear- 
ing tomorrow morning before the Senate and House 
conferees. Attorney L. C. Boyle and Frank Carna- 
han will represent the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association; Clifford Thorne, chairman of 
the committee, will preside. 

The situation from the standpoint of the ship- 
pers will be further discussed with a view to deter- 
mining just how the matter shall be presented to 
the conferees. One thing the shippers strongly op- 
pose is the feature virtually requiring the roads to 
file tariffs naming increased rates, and to do so 
within a limited time; with the proposed standard 
guarantee of earnings for six months or possibly 
one year. The shippers feel that there is no occa- 
sion for widespread disturbance of the rate struc- 
tures of the country at this time. 

The shippers’ committee is desirous of making 
helpful and constructive suggestions to the com- 
mittee, as indicated by the memorial adopted at 
the Chicago conference, rather than indulging in 
mere criticism. This is the attitude with which 
they have attacked the problem. At the same time, 
they have no hesitaney in pointing out what they 
consider the evils or weaknesses of the Cummins 
and Esch bills. 





Pine Company Has Enthusiastic Meet 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 7.—What was sched- 
uled as the ordinary annual meeting of the sales- 
men of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. this week has 
turned into one of the biggest and most interesting 
meetings in the history of the company. Chiefly 
responsible for this has been the continuous pres- 
ence of Mr. Long himself and his active partici- 
pation in every discussion. His own plain talk was 
the cue for the salesmen themselves, and officials 
of the company remarked that never in their ex- 
perience have they seen a meeting of the kind out 
of which has come more helpful suggestions. 

The meeting began yesterday with the entire 
sales foree—except two, detained at home by sick- 
ness—in attendance. W. M. Beebe, manager of 
lumber sales, is acting as chairman, The sessions 
are being held in the board rooms of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association. Tonight the 
salesmen and officials of the company had a dinner 
at the Muehlebach Hotel, after which they attended 
the performance at the Orpheum Theater. The 
meeting will conclude tomorrow afternoon. As 
each subject was discussed and various suggestions 
were made or objections raised to some plan ad- 
vanced, Mr. Long carefully noted each point; and 
when the discussion had ended, he gave his own 
views and explained the policies involved, the re- 
sult being that nobody was left in doubt upon any 
point considered. 

The session was opened yesterday morning with 
a short welcoming address from Mr, Long. The 
morning session was devoted to the company’s ad- 
vertising campaign and a rather interesting de- 
velopment of the discussion was the general ad- 
mission of the salesmen that their doubt of the 
value of the campaign, and in some cases even 
actual ‘thostility to it, had been swept away by the 
success of the nationwide publicity given Long- 
Bell trade marked lumber. Incidentally Mr. Long 
himself said, ‘‘A man must believe in the thing 
he sells, or he can not present it properly to the 
men he is trying to impress. Our advertising cam- 
paign was carefully planned. We had a purpose in 
mind and that purpose has been more than real- 
ized.’’ Other talks on advertising were made by 
J. A. Spencer; P. E. Kendall, advertising man- 
ager; and Wallace Ferry, of the Ferry-Hanley Ad- 
vertising Agency. The other talks were more 
directly on ‘‘shop matters.’’ 

At today’s session the talks were largely devoted 
to specialties and Earl Kenyon, manager of the 
new sash and door department, outlined the scope 
of the new addition. 

Tomorrow’s session will be devoted more to gen- 
eral subjects, and among the speakers will be Floyd 
V. Baxter, purchasing agent; J. H. Foresman, in 
charge of the retail department; J. W. Deal; M. B. 
Nelson and F. J. Bannister. 

In connection with the meeting, the advertising 
department had an elaborate display of the past 
work of that department, and of the work outlined 
for the present year. A daily bulletin of the meet- 
ing also was published by Paul Kendall and Leon- 
ard Painter, of the advertising department. 





Opposes Provisions of Water Power Bill 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 7.—Gifford Pinchot, 
as president of the National Conservation Associa- 
tion, has addressed a letter to the Umited States 
Senate, strongly opposing five distinct features of 
the water power bill, which is designed to settle the 
disposition of all remaining public water powers 
and which Mr, Pinchot calls, ‘‘One of the most im- 
portant measures with which this or any other 
Congress has had to deal.’’ 

Mr. Pinchot insists that the licensees under the 
bill should be required to pay a reasonable charge, 
based on the value given, and that the proposed 
water power commission should be given a free 
hand to charge what the rights granted are actu- 
ally worth. 

Most of his objections are to Senate amend- 
ments, some of which he terms extremely bad and 
constituting, ‘‘a plain surrender to the special 
interests.’’ With these objectionable features 
— he strongly urges the passage of the 
bill. 





Commission Men Join St. Louis Exchange 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 8.—A new division of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis was organ- 
ized here today to be composed of commission 
salesmen. The meeting was called by T. C. Whit- 
marsh, president of the exchange, who was host, 
and it was held at the Missouri Athletie Asso- 
ciation. W. G. Funck, of F. J. Shields & Co., 
was elected chairman and representative director. 
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PLAN FOR EFFECTIVE PUBLICITY 


New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 5.—In furtherance of 
its plans to codperate with retail dealers in trade 
promotion work, the Southern Pine Association is 
mailing to the thousands of retailers over the coun- 
try a questionnaire, requesting information about 
each dealer’s advertising plans and views, the sort 
of codperation he would like from the association, 
and inviting suggestions for its own work that 
would be mutually helpful. In the letter accom- 
panying the questionnaire, L. R. Putman, director 
of advertising and trade extension, says in part: 


We want you to have a say about how we spend our 
thousands of dollars of trade promotion money. No 
difference where you are located, nor whether or not 
you sell southern pine lumber, you have felt the good 
effect of our advertising, because your customers are 
reading it in their magazines and farm journals. 

We want to help you more in 1920 than ever before 
and in order to do so we must have the benefit of your 
experience and suggestions. This list of questions is 
going to every retailer who handles southern pine, and 
we feel that we can count on careful answers by re- 
turn mail. 

There is more money saving and home building go- 
ing on in this country today than ever before. It was 
brought about thru codperative trade promotion work ; 
let’s keep it going. 

We are entitled to only that business which we 
create. If the money in your community is being spent 
for automobiles, talking machines, diamonds ete. It 
is your fault. The subscribers to the Southern Pine 
Association are anxious to help you get your share of 
the business. 

We know you don’t expect pay for answering these 
questions, but we want to show you our appreciation 
for your interest, so we are going to make it easy and 
cheap for you to do a little real advertising right now. 
And right now is the best time of the year to advertise. 

Immediately on receipt of the return of this question- 
naire from you we are going to send you free a beauti- 
ful wall hanger and, if requested, the attractive ad- 
vertising cut shown on this folder. Act quickly, so you 
can have these by national “Own Your Own Home 
Day”’—Jan. 20. 

The questionnaire is designed to give such mer- 
chandising and advertising information on the re- 
tailer’s territory as will make it possible for the 
association to help him most effectively. He is 
asked the percentages of his business coming from 
the farm, the town and from factories; the meth- 
ods used to sell short lengths, and whether he pre- 
fers to handle trade marked lumber. As to former 
advertising, the association inquires whether he 


has advertised in newspapers and the size of the 
space used; whether he uses motion picture slides, 
circular letters, southern pine booklets, exhibits at 
fairs or window displays, and what kind of pub- 
licity work has produced the best results, whether 
he maintains a service department and whether 
southern pine or other salesmen help him create 
business. The association wants to know which line 
of its trade promotion work is considered the most 
helpful, trade extension work or advertising; asks 
what exhibits would be of most value; what south- 
ern pine booklets have been most helpful. Look- 
ing forward to activities during the new year, the 
association asks the amount of space the retailer 
purposes to use and the percentage of his sales he 
is going to spend in advertising. To aid it in 
choosing advertising mediums that will bring re- 
sults there is requested data for the retailer’s ter- 
ritory as to: The best publication of general cir- 
culation, the best publication to reach town resi- 
dents and the best to reach farmers; the best farm 
journal, the leading newspaper; the name of the 
local billposter—and the class of advertising 
favored by the dealer. It is evident that the asso- 
ciation does not overlook the importance of appeal- 
ing to women buyers, for it inquires as to the per- 
centage of business influenced by women; whether 
advertising to women is favored, and what women’s 
journal of several named is strongest in the trade 
section. 


CHANGES IN ILLINOIS RETAIL YARDS 


CHILLICOTHE, ILL., Jan. 5.—W. F. Stevens, of 
La Salle, Ill, and E. F. and R. F. Hunter, of 
Chillicothe, have purchased the lumber and coal 
business of C. Zimmerman & Co., at Peru, Ill., and 
have taken possession, operating under the name 
of Peru Lumber & Coal Co. E. F. Hunter and 
R. F. Hunter are also interested in a deal in Ver- 
sailles, Ill., with G. A. Allen, of Chapin, Ill. They 
have purchased the yard of N. Bast at that place 
and will operate under the name of Hunter, Allen 
& Co., which also conducts a number of other IIli- 
nois yards. The Hunters are interested in several 
other companies, each of which conducts yards in 
Illinois towns. The firm of H. & E. F. Hunter, of 
Chillicothe, is perhaps the best known of these. 





BILL WOULD MAKE CLOSED SHOP LEGAL 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 3.—The following circular 
letter has been sent out by Secretary-manager A. 
W. Cooper of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association: 


We are in receipt of a copy of House Bill 10738 in- 
troduced by Mr. Kelly, representative from Pennsyl- 
vania, and referred to the committee on the judiciary. 

We give you the bill in full below. You will see at 
once that this bill is a step toward legislating in the 
closed shop; is absolutely unamerican and, we believe, 
is unconstitutional insofar as it abrogates the right 
of the individual to enter into private contract. Its 
enactment would be a step toward Soviet government. 

The National association’s governmental relations 
committee urges that members individually take up this 
matter with their senators and representatives in Con- 
gress and point out the evils of the proposed act. We 
trust that you will do this, as it is not a matter that 
should be overlooked. The bill should be killed if 
possible in committee, but a little education before- 
hand will be effective. 


A BILL 


“To provide for collective bargaining between em- 
ployers and employees in all industries engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the refusal of any 
individual, partnership, firm, corporation, or asso- 
ciation engaged in interstate commerce that en- 
gages and uses the services of any employee or 
employees for wage, salary, or other valuable con- 
sideration, to bargain collectively with such em- 
ployees, thru their duly chosen representatives, is 
hereby declared unlawful. 


“Sec. 2. That the denial or abridging of, or 
interference with, by any such employer engaged 
in interstate commerce, the right of employees to 
organize in trade unions; the denial or abridging 
of or interference with, by any employee, the 
right of such employers to organize in associa- 
tions or groups; the discharge by any such em- 
plover or employees for membership in trade 
unions or for legitimate trade union activities and 
the use by any employees of coercive measures to 
induce persons to join their organizations, are 
hereby declared unlawful. 


“Sec. 3. That any person who shall violate the 
provisions of this Act shall be guilty of an offense, 
and upon conviction thereof by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction shall be punished by a fine of 
not less than $1,000, nor more than $5,000, or by 
imprisonment for not more than one year or by 
both such fine and imprisonment.” 





Comparative Statement of St. Louis Lumber 
Receipts and Shipments for 1918 and 1919 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Jan. 5.—Statisties compiled by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from figures furnished 
by the Merchants’ Exchange show that receipts of 


lumber by rail at St. Louis during 1919 amounted 
to 143,392 ears, as against 117,003 in 1918, a gain 
of 26,389 cars. Shipments amounted to 109,487 


cars, against 72,168 cars in 1918, a gain of 37,319 


ears. The figures include shingles, which are not 
listed separately by the exchange. 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER AT ST. LOUIS, 1919, IN CARLOADS 
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How the Reade Home Was Built 





Let us imagine that we are interested in a 
community of from one to three thousand popu- 
lation. Because of Government control of in- 
dustrial output even the necessary building has 
not been carried on for the last two and a half 
years. However, marriages have not been de- 
layed for the mere lack of houses, nor has the 
influx of residents that follows the installation 
of new shops, factories, stores, and railroad 
changes been curtailed by the shortage of suit- 
able housing accommodations. Families have 
doubled up time and again, with the result that 
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First floor sketch submitted to Mr. and Mrs. Reade 


each is anxious for his own home again, tho 
recognizing that the experience has been worth 
while since it has taught that greater comfort 
with less exhaustion is obtained from the sim- 
pler living required by smaller quarters. 

The farmers on the land radiating fifteen miles 
in every direction from this town have pros- 
pered as never before. They are expressing 
their well-being not only by improving the barns 
and farm equipment, but by desiring homes with 
the modern improvements which will make farm 
life ideal. This town, therefore, has a large 
field of ‘‘live prospects.’’ <A field so large in- 
deed, that for a few years the problem will be 
to get sufficient lumber to supply the demand, as 
well as to give the personal attention to in- 
dividual needs which will be necessary to pro- 
duce satisfied, life long customers. 

Let us imagine that the retail lumber dealer 
in this community is well aware of the banner 
year in store for him, not only in the possibili- 
ties for large sales, but in developing the self- 
satisfaction that comes from knowing that he has 
contributed materially toward civie growth and 
the well being of the community in working out 
the problems of his home town. If he is a per- 
son who takes time by the forelock he has devel- 
oped his office and yard force so as to relieve him- 
self of details. He gives his time to contracting 


for materials in sufficient quantity to anticipate 
shortages due to transportation troubles and 
mill delays. Either alone or with other live 


wires in his town, he is boosting his town and 
developing every possible resource, business, 
educational and civic, because he knows that 
direetly or indirectly, he will benefit in a greater 
degree than if he stayed only in his office, in the 
old sense of the term. He thinks in terms of 
homes, schools, churches, good roads, new fac- 
tories and shops, rather than lumber, brick, and 
nails. He is as much a chamber of commerce 
individual as is the banker, the grocer, or real 
estate dealer. By helping expand the output of 
the local industries greater prosperity will re- 
sult for the town. This prosperity will express 
itself in the better homes and living conditions 
that are always the first to receive attention in 
an improved financial status. 


Offers Services of Woman Adviser. 


If a dealer has this viewpoint toward the 
world he has seen that he can not give his atten- 
tion to planning homes, designing sun parlors, 
porches ete., to harmonize with a house about 
to be remodeled, neither can anyone on his pres- 
ent force do this work. He therefore has made 
satisfactory arrangements with some woman in 
his community. If his yard be one of a chain of 
yards, and he feels that building prospects nm 
his town are not great enough to warrant a ‘‘full 
time’’ position, he may arrange with the home 
office to feature this service for two weeks or 
a month, or even longer. At any rate he is able 
to offer his community the services of a woman 





[By Agnes M. Olson.] 


who combines knowledge of all household ad- 
ministration problems and understands that her 
business is a personal relationship but in no way 
a sentimental one. She knows that her ability 
will be tested by her employer by the sales re- 
turns, and by her clients by the expression of 
satisfaction with the finished product resulting 
from her suggestion. 

This saleswoman, either as a result of long 
residence in the town, or by having made a sur- 
vey, knows the desirable building lots as well as 
she knows the people who desire to build or 
remodel their houses. It is important that she 
be familiar with the real estate situation, not 
because she will assist in the buying of the lot, 
but because her advice regarding the selection 
and design of a house will be governed by the 
surroundings into which the home is to fit. A 
one-story rambling bungalow is as out of place 
on a flat, treeless prairie as is a gaunt three- 
story six room and attic frame house perched 
on the summit of a hill. Even the softening 
effect which trees and shrubs will produce after 
five or ten years’ time does not recompense for 
the first disappointment felt when viewing the 
finished product, which was idealized in imagin- 
ation to resemble a house admired while visiting 
in California, the East, or wherever the ‘‘ first 
one’’ was discovered. 

That many things need to be considered in 
order to yield satisfactory results is just as true 
in selecting a house as in choosing a pattern for 
a dress. A short, stout person should not wear a 
dress trimmed with many ruffles, for, as with the 
bungalow, a setting which increases height is more 
expressive. In the same way a tall, thin person 
avoids up and down stripes and uses irregular 
lines which tend to shorten the distance for the 
observer. Unless his attention is called to study- 
ing the setting for his new home the average 
person will expect a house admired by him when 
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Plan of second floor 


visiting in California, Massachusetts or Virginia 
to be just as attractive when erected on his plot 
of ground in Dakota or Missouri. The same need 
holds true in remodeling. A sleeping porch and 
sun parlor shows that it is an afterthought if 
no attempt is made to conform the proportions 
to the general design of the house. A roof raised 
so as to furnish an extra bedroom can spoil the 
harmony of the entire house and instead of be- 
ing inconspicuous reminds one somewhat of the 
mold that spoils imperfectly canned fruit. The 
same ean be true of porches. We are all 
familiar with sleeping porches supported on 
stilts to the second story. Viewed from a dis- 
tance or at an unusual angle, the supports of 
course, are not discernible, and one sees only 
this parasite clinging to the bulk of the residence. 

The people who build houses or additions 
which prove to be atrocities, being human, are 
inclined to excuse themselves and lay the blame 
upon the lumberman. ‘‘How were we to know,’’ 
they say, ‘‘that the porch, built just exactly like 
the one on the Roberts’ house was going to look 
so sickly when built on to this house?’’ We 
wanted a good looking porch and were willing 
to pay for it, the next time there is any building 
done we’ll know,’’ and so forth. This, repeated 
to sympathetic friends, does not promote the 
lumber retailer’s interests. 


The Lumberman Is the Goat. 


If a lumberman has been lax in the past in 
considering these important exterior considera- 
tions he has had it impressed upon him that it is 
poor business policy. He may be perfectly in- 
nocent and disclaim all blame of having advised 
the particular style that was chosen, yet he be- 
comes the goat. He may have furnished a book 





from which the design was chosen. If he did 
not take the time to consider the fitness of the 
chosen design to the outstanding features he is 
again liable to receive the blame. 

In turning over this responsibility, together 
with all the interior details, to a competent 
woman the lumberman may well heave a sigh of 
relief. He can pass final judgment and offer 
suggestions on the completed sketches, recom- 
mending an architect when the needs of his 
clients are well enough formulated and seem 
more complicated than can be worked out with 
fairness to the service given as a good will 
feature by the lumberman. 


How the Service Woman Works. 


Let us watch the method in which the service 
woman goes about home planning. To make her 
more real we will call her Leonora Edmunds, a 
comfortable sounding name when spoken. She 
is Miss or Mrs. Edmunds, as you prefer, but if 
Miss she will most likely be discovered soon and 
build a model home in your very town out of your 
very own lumber yard. She has learned from 
you, the retail lumberman, that there are a great 
many people ready to build, so many in fact, 
that you are going to have your hands full in 
meeting the demands for material. Her work 
for the present, therefore, will be to meet the 
needs of those who come to you rather than to 
reach out for any who are expecting to build, 
but at some more distant date. She realizes that 
the satisfaction expressed by the first to build 
will hasten the decisions of those waiting for 
some reason, plausible or not, whether it be the 
H. C. L., the Mexican situation, or the prospect 
of striking oil. From the very first she makes 
clear her position in your community; she is in 
no wise an agent or traveling solicitor for 
business. She is there to aid in the many per- 
plexing problems that concern the building of 
comfortable, suitable homes, and as such is glad 
to give of her services and experience. 

Mrs. Reade and her husband are the first per- 
sons to come in after Miss Edmunds’ connection 
has become known. Miss Edmunds explains more 
fully her position in being connected with the 
firm and makes known her intentions of helping 
create homes which will be expressive of the 
owners and in conformity with their needs, 
physical as well as financial. She directs the 
conversation so as to learn the size of the family, 
their individual needs and preferences. She 
gives close attention to the points on which Mrs. 
Reade has definite ideas. Mr. Reade, who by 
this time is becoming restless, declares that he 
will be satisfied with whatever pleases Mrs. 
Reade, and goes into the office to place an order 
for a new roof for his barn. 

As Mrs. Reade has kept house for almost fifteen 
years, Miss Edmunds realizes that she can not 
give much help in designing a house until she 
has seen the furniture around which the house is 
to be built. She also is anxious to see the spot— 
‘‘south of the orchard’’—which for so many 
years has been reserved for this home. She 
therefore accepts an invitation to spend the fol- 
lowing afternoon with Mrs. Reade, in order to 
select an exterior which will have a harmonious 
relationship with the landscape, and an interior 
which will conform to every practical need of the 
household. 


Requirements of the Home Builder 


On arriving at the Reade home she learns 
that Mrs. Reade has clipped, from time to time, 
certain plans from magazines which appealed to 
her for some reason or other. She also learns 
the features in houses of neighbors and friends 
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interests, together with those disclosed by the 
clippings, and the result shows that Mrs. Reade’s 
requirements are as follows: 


Cellar 

1. Equipped for laundry. 

2. Cold room with bins for winter vegetables and 
fruit. 

3. Dark room 
pickles, preserves. 

4. Rear entrance for bringing in 
would also be near to inside stairs. 


First Floor 

1. Living room of generous size with a view of 
the road; fireplace; built-in bookcases; a window for 
plants; inside wall space for piano; a space for the 
davenport and a built-in window seat with sliding 
door for toys. 

2. A vestibule to break the blast of the wind in 
winter, and receive casual visitors’ wraps. 

3. <A hall which would connect with both the front 
and rear of the house, and would also serve as a 
waiting room for a business caller. 

4. A dining room to accommodate the family and 
to allow an easy movement about the table when set 
for twelve. A built-in buffet. 

5. A large pantry equipped with shelves, 
bins, drawers and extra service table. 

6. A moderately small, well lighted kitchen, a 
place for the range away from direct drafts. A sink 
with a drain board on each side. A space for a 
rocker. 


with shelves for canned fruits, 


wood which 


flour 


Second Floor 
1. Ample closet space. 
2. Sewing room. 
3. Four bedrooms planned to allow plenty of cross 
ventilation, with correct wall space for the furniture. 
4. Bath room accessible to all rooms. 


The question of an attic was not decided at 
this time. Miss Edmunds pointed out that one 
comfortable room could be obtained without 
much extra expense, which if properly finished 
off, heated and ventilated would furnish a play 
room for the children, and because of the view 
and quiet would be a delightful bedroom for the 
guest who appreciated solitude and unusual 
vistas. 

As the house was to be in comparatively open 
country on a knoll sloping toward a gentle roll- 
ing hill and would have good shade trees at a 
distance sufficient to allow a free breeze to cir- 
culate, the need for a sleeping porch was not so 
pressing as would be necessary in another cli- 
mate. This, however, was not to be decided 
until plans could be consulted which would show 
if satisfactory cross ventilation would be _ pos- 
sible. 

The size of the front porch was also left tenta- 
tive. Because of the garden and pergola desired, 
the general idea was that it need not be larger 
than to accommodate a swing and two chairs. 

When ready to leave Miss Edmunds took the 
collection of clippings with her. She explained 
that it would searcely be possible to use the 
favorable suggestion represented by each clip- 
ping, as a patchwork-quilt sort of house would be 
the undoubted result, but she would, if possible, 
select or work out a sketch which would fulfill 
the majority of needs which had been worked 
out that afternoon. The growing needs of the 
children must be given due consideration, she 
pointed out, for their childhood problems were 
just as eventful as the conditions requiring at- 
tention for grownups. 

Mr. Reade coming in at this point was inter- 
ested in the progress made during the afternoon. 
When asked to estimate the cost of the house 
Miss Edmunds stated that only a rough estimate 
could be given, depending on the number of 
square feet used by the ground plan with an ad- 
ditional sum to cover incidentals. This figure 
the retail lumberman would furnish Mr. Reade. 


Preliminary Details the Hardest Work 


Next day when Miss Edmunds began work on 
the Reade home, she felt that the hardes’, work 
was done. She had won the confidence of the 
Reades and had listed in detail the needs that 
the new home was to fill. By having this well 
understood from the very beginning she had 
avoided the changes of mind as to construction 
which are so often the cause of friction between 
the lumberman and prospective owner when the 
building is under way. 

She was glad that no desire for ostentation or 
unnecessary display of size was to enter into the 
plan. The majority of needs represented were 
uniform with many plans known to Miss Ed- 
munds, so she felt sure that simplicity, balance 
of design and individuality could be obtained 
without great effort. 


The Rough Sketch of the Plans 


After studying the possibilities of the various 
clippings she decided that the one which repre- 
sented the correct dimensions desired for the 
entire house also corresponded most closely to the 
majority of needs required. She therefore drew 
three plats according to scale and proceeded to 


fill in the basement and first and second floors, ac- 
cording to the plan except where a change was 
needed to fulfill some specific requirement. 

The original first floor plan had contained two 
rooms on the south, a parlor and sitting room. 
By throwing these into one a well proportioned 
living room would result if space were cut off 
for the porch. The windows needed changing in 
order to harmonize the exterior and permit the 
cross ventilation necessary for the bedrooms, but 
this was not done until after the second floor 
had been worked out. In order to locate the 





“She showed the sunlight received by the plants in their southwest window” 


windows and doors correctly in the bedrooms, 
plats for the furniture were cut out according 
to the same scale and pasted in the proper lo- 
cations. This involved considerable manipula- 
tion of the windows and plats, for the exterior 
as well as the interior of both the first and second 
floors, together with a pleasing view of the road, 
must be considered. Much of this work was un- 
necessary for a person trained in reading plans 
to scale but Miss Edmunds intended to keep the 
plan in her office to use in showing callers how 
to become familiar with reading plans. 


When these sketches were submitted to Mr. 
and Mrs. Reade general satisfaction was ex- 
pressed and an estimate and specifications were 
requested. Since Mr. Reade was anxious to have 
the house completed as soon as possible, he agreed 
than an architect’s drawings would be a quicker 
means of getting the contracts signed and the 
carpenters, already engaged, put to work. The 
architect furnished three plans and staked off the 
house for the excavating. Mr. Reade and his 
brother, who was an experienced carpenter, 
superintended the building and gave careful at- 
tention to such details as the millwork, plumbing 
and heating. 

When the house was completed and the Reade 
family had taken possession, a house warming 
was given to which the lumber retailer and his 
family and Miss Edmunds were invited. Mrs. 
Reade took the guests thru the new home and 
called attention to the numerous details which 
had received special consideration as a result of 
the service woman’s help. She spoke of the com- 
fort which resulted from a northeast dining 
room and the cool kitchen for the morning work. 
She showed the great amount of sunlight that her 
plants received in their southwest window. The 
economy in furniture and the permanent beauty 
represented by the many built-in features were 
evident to all the guests that night. The fore- 
sight in planning the back porch so as to permit 
the addition of a sleeping porch in a year or two 
was recognized by all. The French windows in 
the sewing room to serve as an entrance to this 
porch were also useful in furnishing necessary 
light. 

Dia the lumber dealer have difficulty in appear- 
ing modest thru the unconscious tribute that his 
interest in his townspeople had furnished him 
that night? As he rode home with his family 
and a few neighbors who had no ear, even the 
street lights blinked at him in a friendly fashion. 





PREPARE FOR QUESTIONNAIRE CONFERENCE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 3.—A delegation of west 
Coast lumbermen headed by A. C. Dixon, of Eu- 
gene, Ore., will attend the conference in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Jan, 12, with officials of the bureau of 
internal revenue. In order to prepare the case and 
state a definite position on the part of the west 
Coast industry, Chester D. Moore, cost accountant, 
has sent out a circular asking the membership to 
reinforce the efforts of the committee. He sets 
forth four points touching the valuation of lumber 
inventories, namely: A, 
Pe pe cost; B, market value; 
C, cost or market, which- 
ever is lower; and D, 
flat rate. 

It fs shown that all 
concerns that have car- 
ried inventories at a flat 
rate from year to year 
should report to the asso- 
ciation full particulars 
of the method employed, 
such as: Feet carried on 
the first of each year for 
a considerable period, the 
value placed upon the 
same, and the reason for 
valuation as flat figures. 

It is also pointed out 
that the bureau is opposed 
to the flat rate method 
and that unless the com- 
mittee is able to prove it 
a standard practice and 
recognized as a perma- 
nent, necessary invest- 
ment, sound in every re- 
spect from a good busi- 
ness standpoint, and not 
resorted to for the pur- 
pose of evading taxes, 
lumbermen will be in- 
structed to discontinue it 
as a basis of inventory 
valuation. The commit- 
tee headed by Mr. Dixon 
is practically unanimous 
in the opinion that it is a 
proper basis of valuation 
for a fixed amount of lum- 
ber carried from year to 
year. 


RETAILER EXTENDS GREETINGS 


ToLEDo, OHIO, Jan. 5.—The Swan Creek Lumber 
& Supply Co., of this city, is making itself felt 
in a most progressive way. To extend New Year’s 
greetings to its many customers it published unique 
full page advertisements in the Toledo papers that 
could not fail to attract attention. These full 
page ads were headed ‘‘New Year Greetings’’; 
and as a border around three sides photographs of 
employees were shown, and their connection with 
the company noted. In the center a large view 
of the office and the entire force of the company 
was shown, while directly above it was the com- 
pany’s message to the public. Under the heading 
‘Good-bye, Nineteen’’ there appeared the fol- 
lowing: 


Pe tnt 








You’ve been a good old year after all, “Nineteen.” 
The calamity howlers had a great setback when you 
brought us thru a critical period in our national 
affairs into a period of prosperity. You placed Amer- 
icans and American industries upon a pinnacle of 
power heretofore unknown among nations. And, 
“‘Nineteen,’”’ you made old J. Barleycorn take a back 
seat. It certainly was a hard blow to a lot of gen- 
tlemen down in “Kentuck,” but we know it will be for 
the best. And those fanatics who had given oaths of 
allegiance to a dirty red dishrag, you made them aware 
that these forty-eight States belong to law respecting 
people. “Nineteen,” you have been a wonder; you even 
ousted Toledo’s street cars and brought them back 
again—for a final settlement, let’s hope. 


Under the heading ‘‘ Hello, Twenty’’ 
ing appears: 

“Twenty,” you have a big job ahead of you if you 
live up to the fine example set by your predecessor 
You might have to do a lot of house cleaning down past 
the Rio Grande; and if you do, we are with you. 
“Twenty.” If you need a few miles of choice hemp 
to use on a few remaining radicals, just say the word, 
“Twenty.” You might inject a little pep into produc 
tion and give supply a little aid in catching up with 
demand. Then there’s that house question, ‘““‘Twenty.” 
You must teach us the value of thrift and home owner- 
ship. Houses are needed badly here in Toledo, so you 
must get busy and provide comfortable homes for the 
thousands who want to locate in this community. 
You'll find this organization ready to do its part in 
serving this locality with building materials just like 
we served “Nineteen.” The last word in quick deliv- 
ery—fair prices—a wide range of stock—uptodate 
service and efficiency—all of these will be yours for 
the asking. Let’s go, “Twenty”—make yours a year 
of plenty. 


the follow 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


The Remodeling of Houses Does Not Get the Attention from Retailers That Its Importance 
Deserves from the Business Getting Viewpoint 


Some time ago the Realm carried a story about 
a remodeled house in Newton, Iowa. Recently we 
were in this house, looked thru it from top to 
bottom and talked to the owner about costs. 
The house itself is completely successful in every 
way. The arrangement of the rooms, the pro- 
portions and the finish make it as pleasant and 
as desirable a structure of its general class as 
the Realm has seen recently. Only a careful in- 
spection would reveal the fact that it is a 
remodeled building. There has been no haggling 
or patching together nor sacrifice of design. It 
is exactly the house that the owner wanted, 
probably the very design he would have followed 
had he been building an entirely new house. 

Later on he told me the experience he had in 
the matter of costs. He bought the old property, 
so he can compare costs more easily than would 
have been possible had he built the house in the 
first place. For money actually paid out is more 
conclusive than any estimate of value that might 
be made. His friends told him the old house 
was worthless and that he would do better to 
tear it down or to sell it and then to begin level 
with the ground. It was a fact known both to 
the present owner and to the former owner that 
the old building would bring little money apart 
from the lot; that if it were sold to a person who 
would move it off it would bring but a few 
hundred dollars. In fact the price paid for the 
house and lot was probably little in excess of 
the price that could have been realized from the 
sale of the bare lot and of the house separately. 
But when the remodeling was completed and a 
2-car garage added, the whole outfit of house, lot 
and garage cost just about what the house alone 
would have cost had it been built new. In fact 
the owner is fairly well satisfied that he saved 
upward of a couple of thousand dollars by re- 
modeling. In any case the owner is well satisfied 
and preaches remodeling among his numerous 
acquaintances. It is safe to guess that the suc- 
cess of this job will in the course of time result 
in numerous similar undertakings. 


Wise Economy Is Gaining Ground 


In spite of the fact that business writers tell 
us this is a time of prodigal spending we believe 
that there is also a counter current of conserva- 
tion. It may not be so strong as to promise a 
complete control of buying habits in the near 
future, but it is strong enough to be worth con- 
sidering. In our business it runs toward the 
remodeling of old homes. There seems no spe- 
cial reason why a frame house should be con- 
sidered old and hopeless when it reaches the age 
of about twenty-five years. In every long settled 
part of our country there are frame houses of 
venerable age that are still going strong; and I 
presume that no old house was ever torn down 
but some person or other was astonished at the 
bright, sound timbers in the frame. It had been 
taken for granted that since the house looked 
old there must be more or less decay and senility 
in every part of the structure. 

No one argues that every old house is a rough 
diamond that needs but a magie touch to make 
it queen of the May. Some houses are so poorly 
built and so badly arranged that remodeling them 
would be a hard job. Every old house can be 
remodeled, and we suppose there are cases in 
which for sentimental or other reasons this mak- 
ing over would be undertaken regardless of cost. 
But in the majority of cases remodeling is based 
on a saving of money. Experience during the 
last few years has pointed to the fact that in 
more cases than used to be supposed securing a 
desirable interior arrangement in a house that 
has an almost hopeless room scheme is possible. 
Old time remodelings usually were undertaken 
for the one purpose of enlarging the house; and 
little attention was paid to the resulting unity 
of the building. ‘‘L’s’’ and ‘‘shed kitchens’’ 
were stuck on wherever the lay of the ground or 
the arrangement or construction of the outside 
walls would permit. A house was added to until 
it resembled a long train of cars trailing out into 
the back yard. Such a building was essentially 
a group of buildings that got shoved together. 
Chimneys were put in wherever it was desirable 
to place a heating stove, and stairs were added 
where convenient. In many of these casual 
houses it was possible to live in almost any sec- 
tion and to close the rest up. Such remodelings, 
planned by a journeyman carpenter more skilled 
in cutting rafters than in arranging houses, were 








so palpably ugly and inconvenient that the whole 
subject of remodeling long rested under a cloud. 
It is during the last few years, as we remarked 
before, that an effort has been made to raise 
remodeling to the level of achievement already 
reached in planning new houses. 


Remodeling Helps Solve Housing Problem 


The house shortage may be explained in a 
number of ways, but we are at the present mo- 
ment less interested in explaining it than in 
meeting it. According to all reports there is 
still a shortage and it will continue thru and 
beyond next year. In fact it is impossible to 
guess how long it will be before enough houses 
are built to catch up to the regular building 
program. Unless something outside the range of 
the lumber business operates to chill general 
prosperity there will be a long period of strenu- 
ous construction. There will be a world of new 
houses built, and probably this part of our busi- 
ness will continue to be of highest importance in 
helping us make a reasonable profit. But along 
with this business, and decorating it like a 
fringe, will be a large demand for accommoda- 
tion that for one reason or another can not re- 
sult in the construction of new houses. A family 
will get lit up with enthusiasm for a new house 
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“Would be a hard job” 


but will decide when figures are obtained that 
the cost is too great. Here is an opportunity 
for the dealer who furnishes the estimate on the 
new house to do some missionary work looking 
to the remodeling of the old building. The 
Realm believes that this next season will offer 
the best chance yet to add a good sized volume 
of this kind of trade to the yard’s other business. 

A short time ago we talked to a retailer who 
does business in a well built and long settled 
community in the middle West. He was talking 
about this very thing. 


A Midwestern Retailer’s Experience 


‘*When the big rush of business slacked up 
last fall,’’ he said, ‘‘I decided I’d make as good 
an estimate as I could of what next year’s busi- 
ness was likely to be. I was up a stump about 
buying. Prices seemed awfully high, and I 
didn’t like the idea of buying a big stock long 
in advance and carrying it without making cor- 
responding sales. But, on the other hand, getting 
orders filled and shipped has proved so uncertain 
that I didn’t want to take any chance on spring 
trade catching me with nothing in the bins. This 
was one reason I wanted to get a line on build- 
ing prospects; and if business promised to be 
large in 1920 I was determined to place orders 
for as much lumber as I could take care of in the 
sheds. 

‘‘First I talked to the contractors who do 
business with me. I began by asking their 


opinions as to the probable amount of building © 


next summer, but I soon saw that the inquiry 
wasn’t getting me anywhere, so I asked them to 
come to the office, those whom I felt free to ask 


such things, and I got them to tell me all the 
names of prospective customers and the kind of 
building each had in mind. Of course I couldn’t 
ask many contractors such questions, for the 
ones who don’t trade with me regularly were 
not going to be so simple as to tip me off to their 
prospective jobs and have me make the sales 
over their heads. Of course I had nothing of 
the kind in mind; but I confined this kind of 
investigation mostly to a couple of contractors 
who always buy of me. When we got down to 
eases I found that these two men had some 
knowledge of about all the business that had 
been spoken of. Their carpenters had talked 
to other carpenters, and so most of the building 
rumors had drifted around to these contractors. 
We drew up lists, then, of these prospective 
builders and what they wanted. 

‘One of the things that struck me hardest 
was the large number of people who had talked 
of more or less extensive remodelings. Of course 
we do a lot of repair work every year, and of 
late years we’ve built a good many verandas 
and sleeping porches. We’re rather used to that 
kind of stuff. But when I say remodeling I 
mean a general alteration of part or all of the 
house; perhaps making it larger or changing the 
interior arrangement. I found that out of thirty- 
six jobs, big and little, which these contractors 
mentioned thirteen were genuine remodeling 
jobs. Now I’ll not be able to sell all these jobs, 
of course; and I suppose that of my sales new 
jobs will be a larger percentage than remodeling 
operations. There’s a good reason for this. 
When you plan a new building you can tell be- 
fore you begin just what sort of a thing you’ll 
have when the work’s all done. But when you 
start remodeling you have had to take it largely 
on faith, as you take a doctor’s pill. But the 
unlucky part is that remodeling depends mostly 
on the skill the contractor happens to have. Not 
many of these undertakings go to an architect. 
One large reason for remodeling is the saving in 
expense, so it’s hard to persuade a man to begin 
saving money by paying quite a lot to an archi- 
tect. Some contractors can do a good job, some 
ean’t. And as long as people know these things 
they’re going to be more skittish about tackling 
an old house than about starting a new one. One 
of my contractors is a good man at making 
buildings over, and I’m rather grooming him up 
this winter. I expect to use him next summer 
in landing a good deal of this kind of business. 


Beginning a Community Survey. 


‘¢Then I’ve read in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
a good deal about the value of knowing the 
neighborhood and of making lists of prospective 
business and compiling credit facts. I started out 
to do it on a small seale, for while I admit that 
once the community was ticketed it wouldn’t be 
hard to keep the lists up to date and it certainly 
would be a grand business help, still I don’t just 
see how I’m to get it done. I’m willing to spend 
the time during the winter, but getting the lists 
complete would, I’m afraid, be an almost im- 
possible job. At least I don’t see just now how 
I’d go about it. But I’ll tell you what I did. 
In every direction from town there are farmers 
with whom I’m well acauainted. In December 
we had a lot of snow, and appareatly there are 
more rabbits than there have been for years. I like 
to hunt pretty well, so I bought a hunting license, 
oiled up the old double barrel and ’phoned some of 
these farmers asking if I could tramp over their 
corn fields in search of a cottontail. They all said 
I could, so I went out and did a little shooting 
and had a barrel of fun at it. But always I 
managed to end up at the house. Sometimes I 
found the farmer at the barn, sometimes he in- 
vited me to come into the house to get warm. 
This, of course, was the chance I wanted. I’ve 
noticed if a man tries to understand the other 
fellow’s point of view and what interests him 
and will ask questions in the right way he can 
get the other fellow to talk about anything he 
wishes him to. I wanted to talk about possible 
building. 

Farmers Talk Prices. 


‘«Your farmer is a rather keen chap, and he 
likes to ask questions on his own part. Most of 
them asked me about lumber prices, and I was 
glad to answer. I had to watch my step, of 


course, for if you talk low prices the facts will 
not bear you out when the farmer comes in to 
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buy, and if you talk high prices you scare away 
a customer who possibly can not afford to put 
off building. I tried to get this matter of price 
on the right basis by talking about the cost of 
completed buildings and their probable money 
value in terms of farm service. After getting 
thru with this part of the discussion I man- 
aged to find out, so far as I could, the building 
that was in prospect in the neighborhood. 
Farmers generally have a pretty shrewd idea of 
what their neighbors are thinking about, and 
after I’d talked to two or three farmers in any 
given neighborhood and had checked up on the 
information each one had given me I felt that I 
had a fairly good idea of most of the building 
that had been talked about. 

‘“‘T expected that a smaller percentage of 
country prospective trade would be remodeling, 
and for several reasons. Farmers are fairly well 
fixed and, when they decide to, are able to build 
anything they want. They suffered more than 
any other class, I suppose, from the clumsy 
cobbling of the carpenters who undertook addi- 
tions to farm houses. When a farmer begins to 
feel the need for more room he remembers these 
old atrocities and either builds a new house or 
makes the old one do until he can get together 
the needed money for building. But last year a 
farmer west of town who has the courage of his 
wife’s convictions dragged a reluctant carpenter 
into the job of making his house over and experi- 
enced a large degree of success. His wife’s 
desire was not for a mere addition; she would 
have the interior of the house made over. So 
she had installed such things as French doors, 
hot water heat, built-in dining room and kitchen 
furniture, a fireplace, etc. The house is not the 
nicest one in the neighborhood, but the remodel- 
ing was very successful in securing both con- 
venience and good appearance. This has set a 
good many of the neighbors to talking of the 
possibilities for their houses. This woman tells 
me that people living as far as thirty miles away 
have come to see the remodeled house. So when 
I checked up on the prospects in that particular 
neighborhood I found that fully one-third fell 
into the remodeling class. In other neighbor- 
hoods the proportion is not so great. But hous- 
ing conditions are essentially the same on all 
sides of town, and the larger proportion of pro- 
jected remodelings in this one neighborhood con- 
vinees me that the idea will spread once it gets 
a chance. I am going to try hard to get a good 
remodeling job done next season in each of the 
several neighborhoods in which I make sales. 


And They Favor Remodeling. 


‘*Not all these prospects will come into the 
market. Some that I don’t know about will 
come in, apparently without any effort on my 
part. It always works out this way. Some peo- 
ple who are now talking about remodeling will 
decide to build new houses. Some that are talk- 
ing new houses will make some alterations in 
their old houses and will make them do. But the 
thing that interests and concerns me is the fact 
that so many people are considering remodeling 
with more or less seriousness and are at some- 
what of a loss as to how to go about it. This 
indicates that the matter is up to me. Here is a 
place to get in some good building service. My 
plan right now is to enable a certain contractor 
to earn a reputation as a good remodeling 
builder. I’m trying to make myself into a pass- 
ably efficient designer of such alterations. 

‘*At first it seemed wise to me to let this 
feature of the business rest for a while until I 
got a little more new building done. I couldn’t 
get enthusiastic over selling lumber for remodel- 
ing. But leaving such things to time is a rather 
dangerous proceeding. Time chucks them into 
the scrap heap. Of course I’m going to be busy 
fighting for stock and trying to outguess the 
market, and I think I’ll have plenty of new 
business to pay for a new suit of clothes and 
three meals a day. But this remodeling stuff 
looks to me like a chance that may develop into 
a good line of trade, and in that case I want to 
be in at the start. Houses get old in the course 
of time, but it doesn’t follow that they ought 
to be yanked down and chucked out. If they’ve 
got a lot of soundness in them and will yield to 
remodeling at a saving in cost it seems to me 
that supplying the required lumber will become 
a legitimate and reasonably profitable part of 
the retail business. That’s why I want to get 
hold of it before some contractor gets it sewed 
up. I expect to drive it with the help of a con- 
tractor, but I want to hold the lines. 


Insulation Would Be a Talking Point. 


‘‘T was interested in what you had to say 
about insulation some little time ago. I’m in- 
vestigating insulation material with a view to 
using it in both old and new houses. The experi- 
ence around here is that most remodeled houses 
are covered with some kind of stucco. I’m going 
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to change that somewhat, if I can, but I can 
make a prefit out of stucco if I have to sell it. 
So I’m specially interested in the insulation that 
has stucco lath fastened directly to the sheets of 
insulation. I’m trying to find out if such mate- 
rial can be laid successfully over old siding. 
If so I reckon it would make a house about as 
warm as any ordinary method of building could 
make it. For that matter everybody around here 
to whom I’ve mentioned insulation has seemed 
a good deal interested in it. The lack of coal 
while the strike was on threw a scare into a 


lot of us and got us to thinking about the whole 
matter of house heating. As I look at my own 
house and the way I heat it I can well believe 
that the heating plant and construction to retain 
the heat are about the least efficient parts of the 
house. That statement, that it’s cheaper to build 
a warm house than to heat a cold one, struck me 
as containing a big idea. At least I’m trying to 
find out about insulation, and if possible I want 
to use the idea in my advertisements about re- 
modeling. I believe it will strike the owners of 
cold houses as sound and sensible.’’ 


A New Line of Service May Result. 


So much for my retailer friend. I’ve quoted 
him at this length because his ideas coincide so 
closely with my own observations. I can’t even 
guess at the proportional amount of remodeling 
that may be done thruout the country; but indi- 
cations are that it will be larger than usual. The 
Realm certainly believes that this form of build- 
ing will become a more and more important line 
of retail business. The fact that it must be 
accompanied by a considerable amount of special 
service will make it a distinct line or department. 

The Realm can not think of any subject or 
department of knowledge which when studied 
for the first time immediately will yield results 
in proportion to the labor expended upon it. In 
our youth we had the study of the piano thrust 
upon us; in pure waste, so we thought. We 
worked long and hard, being induced thereto by 
the force of parental convictions, and to the best 
of our judgment we were approaching no whit 
nearer the desired goal of musical fluency. After 
a time this preliminary labor bore fruit; and 
while we did not become an infant Liszt in pro- 
ficiency we did reach the point of rendering the 
Old Hundredth with sufficient accuracy so that 
an indulgent ear could detect in it the mangled 
carcass of a hymn tune. The point we are trying 
to make is that remodeling, like other new ven- 
tures, will be disappointing at first. It must be 
learned, and the community will have to get the 
idea that it is a reasonable sort of endeavor. 





ACTIVITIES OF ENTERPRISING RETAILERS 


St. Louisans to Entertain Retailers 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 8.—President T. C. Whit- 
marsh, of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, 
has called a special meeting of the exchange for 
next Tuesday afternoon to make arrangements for 
tne visit to St. Louis on Jan. 23 of the Ohio and 
New York retailers who will stop here while on 
their way south for a tour of the mills. 








Association President Enters Business 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Jan. 3—F. E. Connor, pres- 
ident of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, together with J. W. F. Butler, of this city, 
has taken over entirely the big plant of the Sacra- 
mento Lumber Mr. Connor is president and 
general manager of the reorganized company, 
which will continue under the same name. 

A little more than five years ago F. E. Connor 
arrived in Sacramento. At that time lumbermen 
of this section did not know much about him. As 
soon as Mr. Connor arrived he took off his coat and 
went to work and soon gained for himself an envi- 
able reputation as manager of the Sacramento Lum- 
ber Co. From the first he was an active association 
worker and early took a prominent part in the 
affairs of the Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s 
Club. He is now president of that club as well as 
president of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. Getting to be president seems to be 
a hobby of his. 


Home Building Company Expands 


Lockport, N. Y., Jan. 5.—Announcement was 
recently made that those backing the Lockport 
Homes Co. have completed the raising of $500,000 
to act as a nucleus of a new fund with which to 
build four hundred to five hundred houses. This 
company was organized to help in relieving the 
housing shortage in Lockport and has done wonder- 
ful work during its existence. About a year ago 
the company built approximately one hundred 
houses, and it is interesting to know that as a re- 
sult private interests were stimulated to build, 
with the result that almost twice as many houses 
were built by private interests as by the Lockport 
Homes Co. Therefore, the men who are backing 
the Lockport Homes Co. to build from four hundred 
to five hundred houses hope and believe that private 
interests may be stimulated to build double that 
number in the same time. 

A comprehensive plan has been worked out for 
securing new capital for the Lockport Homes Co. 
Briefly, manufacturers of Lockport agreed to match 
dollar for dollar the capital subscribed by mer- 
chants, professional men and the general public, 





believing that the merchants, professional men and 
real estate owners are the ones that directly profit 
thru an increase in manufacturing facilities of 
existing plants or in the addition of new plants. 
Plants can not be started or expanded unless the 
workers have places in which to live. 





Gave 3,500 Children Christmas Presents 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Jan. 5.—Just before Christ- 
mas the Clark County Lumber Co. put on a Santa 
Claus stunt that brought approximately 3,500 chil- 
dren to the main office of its plant, where each child 
was handed a half-pound package of mixed candies 
as a Christmas present from the company. Early 
in the day, one of the trucks of the company’s, 
carrying Santa Claus dressed in the traditional way, 
passed thru the strects of the city announcing that 
he would be at the main plant of the Clark County 
Lumber Co. at 3 o’clock. Santa was there on time. 
So were the 3,500 kids. 

The children were lined up and moved along grad- 
ually until they met Santa Claus, who was L. E. 
Hoffman, of the Clark County Lumber Co. Mr. 
Hoffman started out by handing each child a pack- 
age of candy, but it soon developed that he needed 
more than two hands to do the distributing. Then 
Peter Kuntz, who came up from Dayton especially 
to see the event, took a hand in passing out the 
eandy himself. Manager Homer Ballinger was also 
there and had part in the event. 


New Heads for Retail Business 


ADRIAN, MIcH., Jan. 6.—Announcement has been 
made by Frank A. Stevenson of a reorganization 
whereby his son, William H. Stevenson, and Joseph 
H. Clark are admitted to the firm. The business is 
one of the pioneer lumber and coal establishments 
of Lenawee County, having been organized by 
A. Stevenson, father of Frank A. Stevenson, in 
1873. It was conducted for many years under the 
name of A. Stevenson & Co. Frank A. Stevenson, 
who has been engaged in the retail lumber business 
for over forty years, is contemplating gradual with- 
drawal from active conduct of the business. 

The younger Mr. Stevenson has grown up in the 
lumber business and has been working for his father 
for the last twelve years—with the exception of one 
season, when he worked in Canada, and during the 
war, when he was a member of the Signal Corps. 
Joseph H. Clark is a well known business man of 
this city, being secretary-tre:surer of the Adrian 
Steel Casting Co. Mr. Clark will devote his entire 
time to the retail lumber business hereafter. The 
new firm will be continued under the name of 
Frank A. Stevenson. 
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Manual Training Work Affords Community Opportunity 


Sentiment in favor of making at least a part 
of every publie school curriculum ‘‘econnect up’’ 
with real life has grown until most courses of 
study include something of the sort. Yet there 
are many schools in which this work could be car- 
ried to greater lengths with profit to the com- 
munities as a whole. Like every other new 
thing, manual training and domestic science must 
‘“show cause’’ before they will be accepted; es 
pecially if the introduction of them into a study 
course involves the employ- 
ment of additional instructors, 
the providing of additional 
rooms and the purchase of spe- 
cial equipment. When, how- 
ever, the educational value of 
such courses has been demon 
strated, as it may be without 
undue expense, the getting of 
the necessary equipment is 
comparatively easy. 

Lumbermen ought to be in- 
terested in securing the intro 
duction of manual training 
courses into their public 
schools. They ought to be in 


the piano. He says he likes to sing, he likes 
young folks and he likes to teach; provided, he 
ean give the young folks something of value to 
take out into the world. That’s why he has in- 
troduced manual training into the course at Mat- 
teson. 

If readers will look at the picture of tools on 
this page they will note at the left an old saw, 
a big ‘‘jack’’ plane, a yard stick, a steel square 
and an old hammer. Back of the picture he will 





terested primarily as citizens; 





and secondarily they ought to 
be interested as lumbermen. 
Moreover, they are in a posi- 








tion to do a great deal toward > TEL . 
making the introduction of ws i 
such a course successful and se 
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profitable to the pupils and to 
the community. Because of 
these facts, readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be 
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interested in knowing of the 
work that has been done in BOT?POM 
this direction at the little | 
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town of Matteson, Ill., prac TSO 
tically a suburb of Chicago, 
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about forty miles to the south. 
In 1916 Matteson built a fine 
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school building, as shown in ,E"” 
the accompanying illustration. 
At that time only the grades 
were being taught in the 
schools; the high school pupils 
being sent to other towns and 
their tuition being paid by the 
distriet. Under a new Illinois 
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law, Matteson, being in a non 
high school district, can organ i 
ize a junior high school and 
secure enough money to pay 
for the course without addi- 
tional expense to the taxpay- 
ers; and it has done so. In 
addition the school devotes a 
day a week to instruction in acca aa 
domestic science, an instructor 
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from the Chicago chapter of 
the Red Cross coming out for 





the purpose. But to get to the 
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subject of manual training. 
The superintendent of schools 
at Matteson is Fred Lustfeldt, 
who will be readily recognized in the picture of 
the group shown on this page. Mr. Lustfeldt 
can sing, can play the piano, and perhaps other 
instruments. He is a farmer, owning several hun- 
dred acres of land. He also is an enthusiast, and 
it would do any prosaic business man good to 
hear him lead his pupils in singing while he plays 
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WORKING DRAWING MADE BY TWELVE YEAR OLD GIRL 


note a rough work bench. These comprised the 
manual training outfit with which the boys 
started at Matteson. In another picture will be 
seen a small ‘‘wash beneh.’’ On the bench are 
some wood articles—a book rack, a nail box and 
the ‘‘makings’’ of other book racks. Those are 
some of the things the boys made with the old 








THESE YOUNG FOLKS ARE LEARNING BY DOING 


saw, plane and hammer on the old work bench, 
which has a wood vise at one end. 

Again, if readers will look at the right hand 
of the picture they will see a tool box in which 
and in front of which are some new saws, planes, 
hammers ete. We are getting just a little ahead 
of our story. Well, when the boys had made a lot 
of these things from wood, with the antiquated 
equipment shown, the school held a bazaar at 
which the articles were sold. The net result was 
something like one hundred fifty dollars in cold 
cash. If the people of Matteson were from Mis- 
souri, the boys had ‘‘shown’’ them. With some 
of this money the boys bought the new tools. 

How many of the average run of persons can 
draw a picture of the wood articles shown in the 
picture? Not many, we’ll warrant; and yet the 
drawing of a sketch of that kind should be easy 
for the most inexperienced person. The small 
sketches of the nail box and the book rack shown 
in the illustration were made by a girl about 
twelve years of age in the Matteson school. 
Other girls and boys wrote accounts of their 
experiences in making the articles of wood and 
told about the bazaar. Thus they learned to 
express their own thoughts in their own words— 
something that a lot of grownups can not do in 
good English. 

Here we see children learning by doing; and 
they are learning to do the things that in later 
life they will find pleasure and profit in doing, 
whatever may be their positions or vocations. 
Will anybody doubt that these young folks who 
are learning how to make things with a saw, a 
hammer and a plane; to draw pictures of them 
with an ordinary lead pencil on rough paper and 
to write an understandable description of them 
are not getting an education? We’ll say they 
are. Incidentally, they are learning to talk too; 
for it is a short step from reading aloud one’s 
own written description to telling the thing with- 
out first writing it. 

Down in the basement of the Matteson schoo} 
building are a number of seed testing boxes, in 
which the pupils last year tested the seed corn. 
Some of these young folks live on farms, and 
those who do not are kept in close enough con- 
tact with farm life and the business of farming 
to know something of its importance in relation 
to the prosperity of Matteson and of the world. 
They do not feel superior to the boys and girls 
who come in seven miles to school; in fact they 
have to be up and coming to keep in sight of 
those country boys and girls. 

Prof. Lustfeldt said that the lumber used in 
making these articles was obtained from various 
sources, some of it from the Matteson Lumber & 
Coal Co. P. R. Hillger, of that company, was 
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enthusiastic regarding the work that the sehool 
is doing, and he said the directors of the school 
were giving the superintendent their support. 
At Matteson is being demonstrated another 
fact that the Community Builder many times has 


directed attention to. Matteson had no news- 
paper. Prof. Lustfeldt and others secured under- 
writers to guarantee the payment of the cost 
of publishing a newspaper; and the Matteson 
Weekly Journal is the result. Prof. Lustfeldt 
says the advertising pays most of the cost of the 
paper, and probably will pay it all, if not a divi- 
dend also, when it gets well under way. Super- 
intendent Lustfeldt gave the writer a copy of the 
paper. In it is a Health Column written by local 
physicians, evidently; an Agricultural Column, 
written by the superintendent himself. A double 
column in the center of the page is devoted to a 
history of the public schools, running through 
several issues, and with a picture of the old build- 
ing in the first instalment. At the time of the 
writer’s visit plans for a farmers’ institute to 
be held in Matteson were under way. Every door 
in the school building bore a placard advertising 
the institute, and others were placed about the 
school in conspicuous positions. Also the boys 
and girls had distributed them throughout the 
community, so that every corner post was made 
to advertise the event. The Journal contained a 
signed article on the institute, written by the 
ubiquitous Lustfeldt. On another page of the 
Journal was an ‘‘Ante-Obituary’’ column, in 
which from week to week are printed biographies 
of the aged pioneers of the community, with por- 
traits. Evidently, in Matteson they believe in 
saying the good things about a person before he 
has gone beyond hearing of them. That column, 
Prof. Lustfeldt said, is attracting a great deal 
of attention. 

After talking with Mr. Lustfeldt and seeing 
him in action, we would say that he is built that 
way; but he says he got a lot of his inspiration 
from P. G. Holden, of the International Har- 
vester Co. At any rate, Mr. Lustfeldt attended 
Mr. Holden’s school last summer and learned to 
set fence posts so they will stay put; to splice 
and do a lot of other things with rope, as well 
as, learning to make articles similar to those 
shown on this page. These lessons he is passing 





on to the pupils of the Matteson public school. 
The writer saw a boy in one of Prof. Lustfeldt’s 
classes do some practical tricks with a rope which 
on request he drew from his desk or pocket. Dur- 
ing this boy’s performance other ropes appeared 
throughout the room as if from some mysterious 
source. 

But this is not all; they have a community hall 
in Matteson; It’s just a plain ordinary town 
hall, but Lustfeldt and others are making it live 
up to its name. Once a week they have movies 
in the hall; and if we are not mistaken other 
things happen there on occasion—the farmers’ 
institute for example. 

We have used Lustfeldt’s name many times 
in this article, because Lustfeldt himself has had 
a lot to de with the things we wanted to tell 
about. It is not the purpose to advertise Lust- 
feldt; any advertising he may get in this way 
can hardly be expected to do him much good. 
Nor will it do Matteson any special good. But 
the things that Lustfeldt is doing there will do 
Matteson a lot of good; and the people of Matte- 
son are learning to do for themselves a multitude 
of useful things that can not fail to show up in 
vast improvement in the community. Eventually 
they will put Matteson on the map in the most 
conspicuous manner; and the boys and girls that 
come out of that school will take with them some- 
thing that many boys and girls never get. 














MATTESON’S MODERN SCHOOL BUILDING 





TAKES EXCEPTION TO UNIFORM ORDER BLANK 


Some exception is being taken to the use by re- 
tailers of the uniform order blanks advocated by 
the retail associations of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
New York and Pennsylvania. E. H. Schafer, of 
the Oregon-Washington Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Seattle, Wash., is strongly opposed to certain 
features of the uniform order blank. The story 
regarding the adoption, and a reproduction of the 
proposed order blank, were published on page 58 
of the Dee. 20 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Mr. Schafer saw this and wrote a letter on the 
subject to the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, 
Seattle, Wash., sending a copy to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, as follows: 


We note in the issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of Dec. 20 a news item under date of Dec. 15, from 
Grand Rapids, Mich., indicating that the Michigan 
tetail Lumber Dealers’ Association, as well as the 
associations of Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and New 
York, are endeavoring to put over an order form for the 
purchase of their lumber, and the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN publishes a copy of the socalled official order 
blank, , 

There are so many objections to this order blank that 
it will require considerable writing to diagnose it. 

In the first place, it is not customary for the retail 
buyer of lumber to dictate the terms of sale to the 
man that owns and ships the goods, and we doubt if 
the manufacturers and wholesale shippers on this 
Coast will consider any business that comes to them 
on this order form. If we receive any orders on it we 
are going to either decline the order or hold the order 
in abeyance until we can send the buyer a copy of our 
icknowledgment showing the entry of order on our 
form, together with our wholesale terms of sale re- 
ently adopted, and make him either give us a wire 
or written acceptance of our form, otherwise we will 
lecline to fill the order or ship the lumber. Some of 
the objections we take to their form are as follows: 

Question: “Agreed date of shipment.” There is 
nobody here that will be a party to a transaction that 
covers an agreed date of shipment, as it would only be 
embarrassing to all parties concerned, and none of us 
can tell when a given order will be ready for ship- 
ment or when the railroad company will be able to 
furnish us a car to load it. 


Question: “Substitutes will not be accepted.” What 
do they mean by that? 


Question: “Unless otherwise specified a carload of 
lumber products shall not consist of less than 50,000 
pounds.” What do they mean by that? Suppose we 
load them a carload of about 20,000 feet of flooring, 
and on the estimate flooring weighing 2,000 pounds 
would make a carload of only 40,000 pounds. Would 
the retail buyer file a claim against us for a deficiency 
of 10,000 pounds of lumber which was not loaded in 








the car and to which he thinks he is entitled? This 
would invite an endless number of claims and em- 
barrassing difficulties between buyer and seller. 


Question: “Terms 2 percent for cash ten days from 
delivery.” If any buyer wants to enjoy a 2 percent 
cash discount, particularly with us, he must pay cash 
for the lumber when it is loaded and shipped, as de- 
livery takes place at the time we load the lumber in 
the car and issue a bill of lading to the customer, and 
our discount period is fifteen days from date of ship- 
ment. We don’t propose to pay interest on money for 
an indefinite period of time and, also, later on or after 
delivery, allow a discount which would put a double 
charge on the shipment. 


Question: “Ninety day note from date of invoice.” 
We do not sell lumber on ninety days’ time to anyone, 
as our terms are sixty days net, and if a customer’s 
credit is not good for that time we do not consider 
him a good credit risk, and a ninety days’ note is not 
very attractive except in special cases of credit favors 
to some particular customers who might be hard up, 
but as a general open credit proposition we would not 
favor it. 

Question: “This is a written confirmation of our 
agreement with your representative on above list.” 
What do they mean by that? We believe it is their 
intention to try to make the salesman bind up his 
principal at the time the salesman takes an order. 
Wish to say that in our opinion a salesman is only a 
solicitor of business and he is restricted to that 
responsibility. All his business must be submitted to 
us for our approval and acceptance in the main office 
in Seattle and no contracts or agreements are valid 
until that is done. Why, if a traveling salesman had 
the authority to make all agreements stick when he 
writes up an order at destination, just think how much 
trouble would have developed on the thousands of cars 
of orders that were turned down by the lumber pro- 
ducing districts during the last few years. We all 
might have some lumber for sale at one time, and as 
we are offering it promiscuously, to the trade—the 
first come the first served—and when we sell the 
stock to one buyer we can not accept an order from 
another buyer for the same lumber. Nor would we 
want to take the risk of putting the order on our books 
until we get some more stock; we do not think this 
policy is followed by any producers, and we do not 
think it wise for any shipper to sell short on the 
market. 

Question: “All material not up to grades and speci- 
fications, whether in part or in whole carloads, will be 
unloaded and held at shipper’s expense and disposi- 
tion.” What do they mean by that, unless it is that 
they want to go ahead and use the principal portion 
of the shipment that suits them, including all the good 
stock that might be in it, and then reject a small 
amount of lumber, a few hundred feet or a few thous- 
and feet, laying it aside and exposing it to the weather, 
and booting it around the yard and damaging it gen- 





erally, causing the shipper the great expense of trying 
to straighten the matter out and dispose of the lumber 


later. This is not a fair proposition at all. It has 
been our custom in the lumber business, when any- 
thing is wrong with a shipment, that the consignee 
must hold the entire shipment intact for an inspection 
to determine whether it is a fair average grade of 
lumber, and the only way that can be determined is 
by an impartial inspection. Any other methods of 
adjusting claims or complaints would be futile. 
Further, we do not consider that the retail buyers who 
are attempting to assert themselves in this direction 
will be able to make their so called uniform purchase 
order form stick, and we think that lumber will be 
scarcer than ever when business is presented on this 
form. 

We would be pleased to have you advise whether you 
received objections to it from other sources. We think 
that if necessary the wholesalers should meet to dis- 
cuss it. 


List Retailers of Western Canada 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Jan. 5.—Secretary-treasurer 
F. H. Lamar, of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association (of Canada) has announced that a new 
list of the retail lumbermen of Alberta, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan has just been issued by the asso- 
ciation. The names of the towns and cities in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta are listed in 
alphabetical order, together with the names of re- 
tail companies operating there. The head offices 
of companies operating branch yards are shown. 
Non-members of the association are listed. Lists 
will be furnished to all lumbermen applying for 
them; free to members of the association but at 
a small charge to non-members. 








Show Home Products in Display Window 


RACINE, Wis., JAN. 6.—The Kelley Lumber Co., 
of this city, has originated a unique idea to inform 
people of Racine of the products manufactured in 
this city. In the front office of the Kelley Lumber 
Co., which is on one of the most prominent corners 
of Racine, is a show window three feet deep by 
eighteen feet in length. Each week the company 
expects to have in it an exhibit of ‘‘Made in 
Racine’’ articles. 

In commenting upon the plan and it success an 
official of the company said: ‘‘We started this 
method of advertising two weeks ago with an exhibit 
from the Racine Toy Works, which was very ap- 
propriate for the holidays. This week the Walker 
Manufacturing Co. is showing its automobile jacks 
in the window. We have almost two hundred fac- 
tories in Racine and so we expect to be able to 
change our window weekly for some time. We 
now have a waiting list of factories wishing to 
show their wares. This plan of advertising is too 
new to say it is successful, but everything points 
to our becoming better acquainted with the fac- 
tories and that, of course, means more business 
eventually from them.’’ 





New Shed to Have Display Window 


Satem, Inp., Jan. 7.—C. M. Crim & Son, of 
this city, have almost completed an open shed 
which is simple in construction and yet is ad- 
mirably suited to a country retail yard. Before 
construction was started a careful investigation 
was made of open sheds built by other lumbermen 
thruout the country and many of the good features 
were combined in the shed being erected here. Re- 
garding this shed Walter H. Crim said today: 
‘Owing to the cold weather which caught us 
before the finishing touches were put on the shed, 
one feature of it which we believe will be of value, 
we have not completed. That is, we are expecting 
to install a large show window on the end of 
the shed which fronts on the street next to our 
office. An exhibit in this show window at different 
times will be made showing such items as a dis- 
play of hardwood doors, interior trim, hardwood 
floors, models of building construction, paints, 
roofings, ete. It is our plan to change the exhibit 
every two weeks, or at least every mouth, showing 
seasonable articles. We expect te .r-ct this show 
window very early in the spring.”’ 


LUMBERMEN IN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN ..) MBERMAN] 

Sr. Louris, Mo., Jan. 8.—I. 1?. L. Wiles, presi- 
dent of the Wiles-Chipman Lu:::\:er Co., has been 
elected chairman of Subdivision -2, Lumber, of the 
East St. Louis Chamber of C::nineree, succeeding 
T. C. Whitmarsh, general manager of the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co. W. P. Gruner, of Philip 
Gruner & Bros.’ Lumber Co., was made vice chair- 
man and the other members of the executive com- 
mittee are L. E. Cornelius, president Cornelius 
Lumber Co.; Joseph O’Neil, O’Neil Lumber Co., 
and W. H. Dulany, jr., vice president St. Louis 
Lumber Co. 


Sates of war savings stamps and Treasury sav- 
ings certificates during the month of December 
totalled $9,124,292. 
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REVIEWS INSPECTION DEPARTMENT WORK 


New Or.EANS, La., Jan. 5.—The inspection de- 
partment of the Southern Pine Association has 
just issued the following summaries of mill and 
claim inspection work, covering the year 1919: 
Summary of Mill Inspections From Jan. 1, 1919 to 

Dec. 31, 1919 





Total Number Average No. Ave. 
Route Amount of per of per 
No. Inspected Inspections Inspection Items Item 
hee ; Feet 
Dv. wssitsis 1,269,766 200 2,431 522 
2 - 2,984,152 180 2,215 1,167 
Be 0 0 6 62,098,448 154 2,955 778 
Bs. actos 1,302,845 150 2,061 632 
Ds sive wp Oe eos 259 1,977 637 
Bin wag 940,544 147 1,207 779 
re 881,647 189 1,601 551 
D4 wrsiets 1,522,415 203 2,464 618 
196 ws. ors 274,174 2 319 859 
LID ys wie 1,290,587 238 2,243 575 
| eee 1,413,081 215 1,720 822 
Total..15,037,521 1,959 7,676 21,193 710 
Route 
No. Name of Inspectors. 
1—-W. J. Cannon, Arkansas, 


2—W. J. Sullivan, Central Louisiana. 
3—W. H. House, Western Louisiana. 
4—J. H. Thompson, Southeastern Texas. 


5—J. Bb. Shows, Florida, Georgia and Alabama. 


6—Hubert Norman, East Central Mississippi. 

7—L. A. Ates, South Central Mississippi. 

8—.J. D. Thompson, Southeastern Texas. 

9—This — abandoned and divided between Nos. 2 
and 3. 

10—F. A. Davis, Southeastern Louisiana and South- 
western Mississippi. 

11—B. W. Bray, Central Mississippi and West Central 
Alabama. 

Report of Claim Inspection—Month of December, 

1919, and Year to Date 
12 months 


Ending 
December December 
1919 1919 
Number of claims inspected. . 48 948 
Number of cars inspected.... 51 1,270 
Total amount invoiced....... 1,081,524’ 27,116,804’ 
Total amount inspected...... 506,095’ 11,610,896’ 
Amount above grade........ 5,080" 140,309’ 
Amount below grade........ 184,697’ 4,734,139’ 
Percent of invoice above grade AT% 517% 
Percent of invoice below grade 17.07% 17.46% 
Percent of amount inspected 
BOVE STAG. 66.0 csveccrces 1.004% 1.21% 
Percent of amount inspected 
DOIOW MURS. ibis: 6:60.<.80 506 36.49 % 40.77% 
errr $1,065.13 $18,744.14 
Average per claim.......... 22.19 19.77 
AVOVRSO TOL CAP s.s 6565-60 scans 20.88 14.76 


Average time for disposal of claim after papers re- 
ceived at office : 

yh Peer ree 13 days 

POR OAD 6 enisie ns 04-5 ws oN ROR 12 days 


15 days 
11 days 


CONDUCTING “BETTER HOMES” INSTITUTE 


LitTLeE Rock, Ark., Jan. 5.—Ross Crane, of the 
extension department of the Art Institute, Chicago, 
will conduct a Better Homes Institute in Little 
Rock, Jan. 5 to 9, at the Hotel Marion Auditorium, 
under auspices of the Civic Improvement Associa- 
tion. Many men and women of Little Rock at- 
tended a mass meeting at the Hotel Marion Satur- 
day night, at which arrangements for the institute 
were completed. 

Frank M. Blaisdell, president of the Civic Im 
provement Association, presided over the meeting 
Governor Brough, Mrs. T. T. Cotman, Mrs. W. P 
McDermott, H. A. Knowlton and the Rev. Joh 
Boden spoke in commendation of the movement. 
Governor Brough urged that all should take an 
interest in forwarding an enterprise which has as 
its aim the improvement of the 15,000 homes in 
Little Rock. 

The Better Homes Institute lectures will be giver 
each afternoon at 2:30 and each night at 8 o’clock 
How to build for comfort, art in the home, and 
other subjects will be treated. One of the features 
is a collection of twenty-one paintings by contem 
porary American artists, which will be on exhibi 
tion. 





LUMBERING OPERATIONS IN THE FAR EAST 


Russell J. Matthias, well known Chicago lumber 
wholesaler, who at present is sojourning in the 
Far East, has written the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
an interesting letter from Rangoon, Burmah, in 
which he records some of his impressions of lum- 
bering as conducted in those remote parts, and 
glimpses the charm of and indolent life in the 
Orient. He writes as follows: 

It is with difficulty that the traveler in lovely 
3urmah concentrates his thoughts upon lumber, altho 
lumbering is a large and interesting industry in this 
part of India. The Bombay-Burmah Trading Corpora- 
tion (Ltd.), which operates a sawmill at Rangoon, is 
representative of the most progressive stage of teak 
manufacturing. The mill is electrically operated— 
Westinghouse dynamos—and is equipped with British 
sawmill machinery. One hundred and seventy-five 
thousand board feet of teak are cut in ten hours, and 
much of this is timber for export. 

Teak possesses qualities which create a heavy de- 
mand for it. Much is used for ship building, and, be- 
cause of a noncorrosive property, is successfully used 
as a backing for armor plate on battleships. eak is 
also extensively used for the better-class buildings in 
the tropical countries, as it is the only wood which 
resists the attacks of white ants, that scourge of the 
tropics; other woods they honeycomb in a year or 


two. 
Manufacturing lumber in Burmah is not altogether 


a path of roses. At present there is the matter of high 
wages—21 cents per day for common labor—due to the 
increased cost of living, which seems to be a world- 
wide complaint. Some firms, instead of increasing 
wages, are buying rice, the chief article of food, at the 
advanced price and selling it to their employees at the 
old, lower price. This is an indirect method of ad- 
vancing wages, but as an increase in the wage scale 
would be apt to be permanent it is hoped to hold wages 
down by taking a temporary loss on the rice. 
course, unless the price of this commodity becomes 
lower the plan will fail. 


The teak forests are Government owned, and a con- 
servation program is being carried out which will in- 
sure a perpetual supply of this valuable wood. The 
forestry department designates which trees are to be 
cut; they are then girdled and left standing to season 
for three years. Then they are cut, snaked out of the 
jungle by elephants and dumped into a river. Some 
time between three to six years later they reach the 
sawmill—that is, six to nine years after the trees have 
been killed. 

It is very interesting to see the elephants at work. 
They are such wise old fellows and seem to under- 
stand exactly what their ‘“‘mahout” says. The mahout 
rides on the elephant’s head, and from time to time 
as he gives his commands he strikes him with a small 
stick by way of emphasis. The elephant probably 
interprets the blow as a caress and obeys with good 
grace. Notwithstanding his huge size, the elephant 
is a comparatively delicate animal. Three days of 


work and one of idleness is his schedule, and he cer 
tainly knows his day of rest when it arrives. Occa- 
sionally on the morning of the rest day he is taker 
before the headman for inspection. The elephant 
thinks he is being taken out to work and at once 
there is a hubbub. The way he fusses, grumbles and 
carries on would do credit to a member of a labor 
organization demanding his rights, 

But in Rangoon one can not long think about 
lumber, or even about elephants. The one dominating 
thought is of the Great Golden Pagoda—the Shwe 
Dagon. Its mighty shaft, rising to a height of 370 
feet, brilliantly gilded and tipped with a crown of 
gold, jewels and glistening bells, is a thing of ex- 
quisite beauty. About the base are hundreds of 
smaller pagodas, shrines, Buddhas and temples. It 
forms a never to be forgotten picture when seen on the 
night of a feast day, with its thousands of burning, 
flickering candles. And in the soft, unsteady light the 
white figure of a placid Buddha in a nearby shrine 
seems startlingly distinct. Groups of beautiful Bur- 
mese girls in their brightly colored costumes and glit- 
tering jeweled ornaments stroll past, or kneel to place 
a candle or flower before some favorite image. 


Undoubtedly the world must progress, and the white 
man will continue to insist that the brown skinned man 
shall carry part of the burden of civilization. But 
this is a land of perpetual summer; it is quite hot, 
and the native is happier to dream away the days in 
idleness, philosophy and worship of Buddha than to 
spend long hours toiling in an evil begetting sawmill. 








(1) Teak timbers ready for export at the Dunneedaw sawmills of the Bombay-Burmah Trading Corporation (Ltd.). 
(4) Elephants snaking big teak logs thru the mud at Rangoon. 


21 cents a day. 
logs and carry them along. 


(3) Bringing logs up into the sawmill. 











(2) Some of the “high priced labor” drawing 
(5) The elephants pick up the smaller 


SNAPSHOTS OF LUMBERING OPERATIONS IN FAR AWAY BURMAH, TAKEN BY CHICAGO LUMBERMAN 
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BEAUMONT GROWS AS EXPORT CENTER 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 5.—Two additional lum- 
ber export concerns have opened up offices in Beau- 
mont and in addition to shipping out of this port 
will make Beaumont their headquarters for ship- 
ments out of Orange and Port Arthur. 

J. D. Dawkins will have charge of the Beaumont 
branch of the Marine & Commerce Corporation of 
America, while M. S. Raby comes to Beaumont as 
local manager for the H. Janssen Lumber Co. of 
New Orleans. The former concern has been mak- 
ing extensive shipments from the Gulf coast, prin- 
cipally to Italy, while the latter is a well known 
New Orleans firm which comes to Beaumont for the 
first time. 

With the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Standard Ex- 
port Lumber Co., and A. J. Higgins Export & 
Lumber Co. already actively engaged in shipping 
lumber out of the port, Beaumont will become one 
of the largest export points on the entire Gulf 
coast. 

Several days ago the wharf and dock commission 
approved plans for a lumber shed covering prac- 
tically a city block and this will be added to at 
an early date. On Dec. 30 the people voted favor- 
ably on a new charter which gives the commission 
absolute control of the properties and revenues of 
the wharves. This will enable them to do their 
own financing. 


APPEALS FOR NATIONAL FOREST SURVEY 


SyracusE, N. Y., Jan. 5—An appeal for a na- 
tional forest survey, such as was suggested at the 
Col. Graves’ forest conference at Syracuse in No- 
vember has been made to Senator Miles Poindexter, 
as a result of his introduction of a bill providing 
for a survey of the forests of the Northwest, to 
determine the use of the northwest spruce for pulp- 
wood to relieve the newsprint shortage. 

The appeal was made in a letter to Senator Poin- 
dexter by Dr. Hugh P. Baker, dean of the New 
York State College of Forestry, in which he said 
that in his opinion the Government should look to 
the hardwoods of the East for future possibilities 
in the paper industry, and to study the whole forest 
problem from the timber production standpoint, 
as well as that of paper, and thus make the entire 
investigation a true survey of one of the nation’s 
greatest natural resources. 


FAVOR PRIVATELY OWNED SHIPS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 5.—The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States today placed before 
Congress the results of a referendum on the ques- 
tion of a national merchant marine policy. The 
referendum vote was taken among the more than 
twelve hundred trade and commercial organiza- 
tions comprising the national chamber’s member- 
ship. The vote disclosed an overwhelming senti- 
ment for private ownership of vessels and ship 
yards, with whatever Government aid may be neces- 
sary in private operation of ships. 

In order to secure a wide distribution of the 
vessels now in the hands of the Government, it is 
proposed that the Federal authorities invite the 
formation of quasi public regional associations to 
act in an intermediary capacity in placing shipping 
in the hands of corporations and individuals. 

A vote of the membership of the national cham- 
ber was taken on nine proposals, as advanced by 
the committee on ocean transportation. The pro- 
posals were formulated with the idea of ascertain- 
ing the sentiment of the country’s organized com- 
mercial interests regarding the disposition of 
Government owned ships and their operation, and 
with regard to the future of shipbuilding in this 
country. 


FORESTRY STUDENTS MANAGE WOODLOTS 


SyracusE, N. Y., Jan. 5.—A unique experiment 
in timber production for the market will be under- 
taken by the New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse, under the supervision of Prof. H. C. 
Belyea, who not only wants to train his students in 
practical forestry, but wants to prove to the farmer 
that the farm woodlot can produce a real crop of 
trees which will in turn assist in maintaining the 
wood using industries of the State. 

The idea came to Mr. Belyea when he was of- 
fered a 200-acre tract for experimental work, forty 
miles from this city, but it was so far that the 
students could not take the time to work it, so he 
began a campaign to secure six smaller tracts near 
the city. He has already closed for three, and ex- 
pects to secure three more soon. He offers to take 
over the tracts of forty or fifty acres each and 
give them scientific treatment, turning over all 
profits to the owner, with no charge for labor, but 
insisting that he be given free swing to handle 
the forestry phase of the problem. It will be over 
a term of years, and his students will first measure 
the area and volume, then work out a silvicultural 
plan of cutting and planting and thinning, mark 
the trees for cutting, and then actualiy cut the trees 

















and deliver them on the ground to the owner in the 
sizes he desires. 

Meanwhile the college thru a wood using direc- 
tory and its utilization service will assist the owner 
in finding a market for his lumber, and the students 
will plant new species of trees if the market is in 
sight. 





LOGGING ENGINEER OPENS OFFICE 


New Or.eans, La., Jan. 5.—With mounting 
logging costs and the scarcity of men, efficiency in 
planning logging operations is a subject being 
given very careful scrutiny by lumbermen thruout 
the country. To lay out and plan the best method 
of getting out timber ealls for engineering skill 
and experience of a high degree; therefore, the 
announcement of T. G. Masterson, of this city, 
that he is embarking upon work as a consulting 
logging engineer is being received with unusual 
interest. Mr. Masterson firmly believes—and is in 
a position to show—that advance plans will assure 
a low logging cost. He expects to make complete 
topographical maps of entire proposed timber 
operations, cruising the timber at the time this is 
done, and from the data so obtained locate all 
railroads and make all logging plans for the life 
of the operation. Such work will undoubtedly 
largely do away with the errors so frequently 
made in laying out logging propositions, and at 
the same time will enable loggers to obtain the 
expert opinion and advice of Mr. Masterson. 

T. G. Masterson secured his first engineering 
experience when sixteen years old, working in 
Texas, Louisiana and Oklahoma for several rail- 





T. G. MASTERSON, NEW ORLEANS, LA. ; 
Consulting Logging Engineer 


roads. After this he went to Oregon, where for 
some time he acted as compass man for timber 
cruisers attached to the Portland office of James 
D. Lacey & Co. He then went back to Texas 
to log the hardwood mill of the West Lumber Co. 
For the last four and one-half years Mr. Masterson 
has been chief engineer of the Kirby Lumber Co., 
Houston, Tex., and in addition was assistant gen- 
eral superintendent of woods operations. Prae- 
tically all of this time he was in charge of all rail- 
road locations and construction for the company 
and in this service he obtained varied experience, 
for of the thirteen mills that the company is now 
operating no two have the same logging problems. 
Logging chances ranged from timber scattered over 
a wide territory and some in very bad hills, to 
that in overflowed swamp lands. Mr. Masterson 
has opened an office at 606 Thomas Street, this 
city, and is preparing for active business. 


HOUSING ASSOCIATION SECRETARY APPOINTED 


Sr. Louts, Mo., JAN. 5.—The Home and Housing 
Association of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
has appointed Nelson Cunliff as manager. Mr. 
Cunliff has been park commissioner of St. Louis 
for five years, and previously had been in charge of 
construction work for the department. He is a 
civil engineer. 

The Home and Housing Association has raised 
$1,000,000 to erect homes in St. Louis suitable for 
the occupancy of workmen with average wages. 
Mr. Cunliff said that it is expected by the time 
actual construction begins the fund will have 
reached $2,000,000. He expressed the opinion that 
his new work will extend over a period of fifteen 
years and may become permanent. 

One thousand new homes by the end of 1920 and 
10,000 in five years if the need for homes continues, 
is the aim of the association. Committees now are 
seeking sites for the buildings and considering 
types of structures. 











NORTHWEST APPEALS FOR CARS 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 3.—So eritical has 
the ear supply situation become in northwestern 
Washington that on Dee. 30 J. A. Miller, executive 
secretary of the Bellingham Chamber of Com- 
merce, wired to Homer L. Ferguson, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
of which Mr. Miller is councillor for this region, 
asking him whether influence could not be brought 
to bear upon the Railroad Administration to se- 
eure relief. Mr. Miller’s telegram reads: 

An acute shortage in this northwestern district is 
not only working a serious injury to the manufactur- 
ers of forest products but also to all other business. 
Since Aug. 1 less than 25 percent of the cars neces- 
sary to handle actual eastbound orders have been fur- 
nished. For the last twelve days practically no cars 
have been supplied western Washington mills. Up- 
wards of fifty of the largest lumber mills have been 
obliged to close on this account. The loss to labor in 
wages is enormous. Can not give the total for the 
district, but in Bellingham alone it amounts to over 
$6,000 a day. Is there any influence that the United 
States Chamber can bring to bear upon the Railroad 
Administration that will assist in changing this critical 
condition ? 


BALTIMORE BUILDING IN 1919 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 5.—The value of the 
structures for which permits were applied for in 
1919 exceeds that of any previous twelve months 
in the history of the city, amounting to not less 
than $26,768,884, as against $6,464,225 in 1918, 
$7,559,571 in 1917, $11,096,998 in 1916, $12,095,- 
482 in 1915 and $13,572,283 in 1914. Even during 
the year following the great fire of 1904 no such 
aggregate was recorded. Building Inspector Os- 
borne points out that one permit frequently covers 
a number of such dwellings, so that the total is 
far greater than the number of permits. He esti- 
mates that the 2,921 permits for residence prop- 
erty issued cover not less than 14,600 dwellings. 

The building statistics, reduced to tabular form, 
summarize the results of the year as follows: 





Number Value 
ye 2,759 $6,990,552 
WN ON Saccicsccwades céidiws 162 735,000 
Factories and warehouses............ 3,383,806 
STEUNOUG MOUS ook 5 a cckce tc cene cua 1,117,000 
CN ccsccecaeccsetaetiaed 700 3,000,000 
Co |) eae ee 12 537,000 
EM POON Siac ccrctwncnaceaes 760 2,280,000 

EWE WON hs Sake eeeddincededcuceweas $18,043,358 


The discrepancy between the total thus shown 
and the aggregate given out by the building in- 
spector occurs because 20 percent is added of the 
declared value of the structures authorized, it 
being assumed that the builder always puts the 
= = - building considerably lower than it turns 
ou e. 





TO MEET HOUSING DEMANDS 


EVANSVILLE, IND., JAN. 6.—The capital stock 
of the home building corporation which is being 
sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce, the Evanw 
ville Real Estate Board and the Evansville Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, will be $1,000,000, if that 
much capital is favored by the business men of 
the city and is subscribed, said Henry C. Kley- 
meyer, chairman of the committee having the 
proposition in charge. Edward Hulsman, member 
of the committee, said that $500,000 would not go 
very far toward carrying out the project of supply- 
ing Evansville with proper housing accommoda- 
tions. Mr. Kleymeyer said that the eommittee had 
no certain number of houses in mind, but wanted to 
see the demand supplied. ‘‘ We do not intend that 
the corporation shall build any houses on its own 
account,’’ said Mr. Kleymeyer, ‘‘ but we intend to 
loan money on easy terms to those who desire to 
build houses, to contractors, to individuals and to 
real estate men. He said the details of the plans 
had not been decided upon. 





—~ 


COMPANY HOLDS ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 5.—Salesmen and sales 
managers to the number of 150, representing five 
branches of the Beaver Board Companies thruout 
the country, are holding a convention here this 
week. The first day was spent on a sightseeing 
trip to Niagara Falls. On Thursday an address 
will be made to the members by E. D. Moon, of 
Chicago, on the subject of ‘‘ Retail Merchandis- 
ing.’’ The plants at Tonawanda and Thorold, 
Ont., are being visited and a business program is 
to be carried out. Social activities are also to be 
included during the four days’ meeting. The 
organization has had a successful year and is ex- 
panding its properties at this time, having re- 
cently purchased the Tonawanda Board & Paper 
Co., and the Patent Vulcanite Roofing Co., Chi- 
cago. Several new buildings are under way at the 
Military Road plant and two new wings are being 
added to the office building. Reports from Genesee 
County state that options have been taken upon 
a number of farms there and drilling will be carried 
on for gypsum. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST MUST HAVE MORE CARS 


Fir Industry Marking Time Because of Railroad Administration’s Failure to Supply Cars— Ultimate Consumer 
Suffers Because of Existing Conditions—West Coast Secretary Wires Red Hot Protest 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 3.—Lack of cars is mak- 
ing the price of lumber. This statement is author- 
ized by a leading wholesaler, who feels that there 
ean be relief only when the consuming public 
awakens to the fact that the car shortage in the 
Pacific Northwest has passed the bounds of a local 
problem and has become national. The fir industry 
is suffering; and so is the public—with this differ- 
ence, that the manufacturers and wholesalers of 
fir are keenly awake to the situation, while the 
ultimate consumer is careless and indifferent be- 
cause he does not yet know that he is being hit. 

A letter of instruction issued by a Seattle firm 
to its salesmen makes particularly emphatic the 
point that buying has been increasingly difficult 
since October, leading up to the situation today, 
when the mills absolutely decline to quote prices 
or make sales of any nature. It is recognized that 
the radical advances marking the close of 1919 
have been a detriment, and that with a tremendous 
potential demand still in the distance there would 
be no end to prices that might be paid on such 
lumber as could be shipped. From the standpoint 
of the mills it is shown that there must be a halt on 
price advances, since no permanent benefit can be 
gained by the industry as a whole in a price level 
for lumber far in excess of other basic commodities. 
It is recognized that advances at the rate of 20 to 
25 percent a month can not long be ignored. The 
kernel of the whole situation is car supply. It is 
recognized that with a supply of cars insuring de- 
livery of shipments the fir market would soften and 
ease off; but how far it would drop is a question. 
An acute observer believes that prices would quick- 
ly stabilize on a basis not very far below present 
values, on account of the exceptional demand for 
building materials of all kinds in every part of the 
United States. 

In view of the shortage of cars the discussion of 
any plan from official sources to increase trackage 
in the Pacific Northwest seems to be premature. 
The main point is, more cars—an argument that is 
being consistently driven home by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association to the authorities in 
Washington, D. C. 

In line with the efforts at relief, Robert B. Allen, 
secretary and manager of the West Coast associa- 
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tion, has issued a bulletin for the assistance of 
Oregon mills not receiving their full quota of cars. 
Such mills are asked immediately to make a specific 
statement of each individual case and file it with 
Fred G. Buchtel, chairman of the public service 
commission, at Salem, and at the same time mail a 
duplicate of each statement to the West Coast head- 
quarters. Mr. Allen’s recommendation has been 
inspired by a telegram to Mr. Buchtel from Sena- 
tor McNary, as follows: ‘‘If you have specific 
instances where cars are not being supplied to lum- 
ber mills, please advise. Administration promises 
relief.’? 

On the basis of this telegram, the West Coast 
association is supplying the Oregon public serv- 
ice commission with information concerning the 
general situation; but Secretary Allen emphasizes 
the necessity of quick action on the part of indi- 
vidual mills reporting their individual car short- 
age troubles to the commission. In particular 
he brings out the point that shippers making indi- 
vidual complaints should be careful that every 
statement is well substantiated, ‘‘as doubtless the 
car service section will seek to discredit com- 
plaining shipper, if possible.’’ 

At the very moment the outlook promises the 
biggest demand in the history of fir, the warning 
goes forth in such terms that no one can mistake 
it. It is a danger signal to all, clear, distinct and 
ominous. It can be stated in a sentence: The 
Government must loosen the cars, or the whole 
industry will stagnate. 

The current West Coast barometer reflects the 
situation. It is practically the same as that for 
last week, less the closedown for Christmas, each 
tube being 50 percent or more below normal. 
Plenty of business is being offered, but the mills 
decline to take any orders until a car supply is 
assured so that they may reduce their present order 
files. The cargo mills have made heavy shipments, 
the aggregate being nearly 17,000,000 feet, or 10,- 
000,000 feet in excess of bookings. This fact ex- 
plains the record of shipments exceeding production 
in the one tube and orders in the other. While 
there has been heavy cargo loading, rail shipments 
show only 712 cars, as against 754 cars of orders 
booked. The balance of unshipped orders is 12,952 
ears, marking the highest point in the entire year, 
Here are figures showing 











Neal McCall, in the Portland Telegram 





the fluctuations in the 
balance of unshipped or- 
ders in the rail trade 
during 1919: 

Week ending Cars 
a 6,359 
i ee 7,094 
is. tk zo ee ki 7,916 
MIND a: eis ae ei ee 7,907 
eh EN ne 10,019 
SS eer rore re ere 10,333 
ee ee 9,670 
SS ee 10,113 
Sept 8,456 
Cs Re Ee Pre enn oo 
BOW 5 SI oes ay areal 6.967 
Dec. 3 selene eceree pa 

The theoretical relax- 


ing of the embargoes on 
transcontinental lines has 
not produced _ results. 
While it is said that the 
Milwaukee has quite a 
large number of cars com- 
ing ‘over the hill,’’ with 
the Northern Pacifie the 
same, and that the Ore- 
gon-Washington is ready 
to offer some measure of 
needed relief, the situa- 
tion is practically un- 
changed. If the car fam- 
ine were drawn any 
tighter the fir territory 
might just as well be 
without railroads. There 
is a gleam of light in 
promises, backed by meet- 
ings to cope with a most 
drastic situation; and in 
British Columbia, they 
say, cars are actually 
more plentiful, there hav- 
ing been twenty empties 
on a sidetrack at one of 
the mills last week. 
Meanwhile, the vast fir 
industry marks time. 
Perchance, the great 
American public may yet 
wake up to the fact that 








car shortage has caused the lumber famine and to 
a great extent the high price of fir; and that 
while the manufacturer and wholesaler are hard 
hit, the public in truth is paying the bill. 


West Coast Secretary Protests 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 3.—Expressing righteous 
indignation, Robert B. Allen, secretary and man- 
ager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, has taken a new grip of the car situation. 
He has been aroused to the point of calling a 
spade a spade by the report that the car service 
section in Washington, D. C., has responded to 
the insistent demand for more cars in a way 
thoroly characteristic of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. Instead of sending more ears, or of giv- 
ing assurance that there will be an increased sup- 
ply at any time within the immediate future, the 
railroad authorities have commissioned two spe- 
cial representatives to visit this territory and 
make a report. This action is what Secretary 
Allen terms merely another instance of ‘‘ passing 
the buck.’’ 

In a redhot telegram to United States Senator 
Miles Poindexter, Mr. Allen files his protest 
against tactics which he declares will be barren 
of any practicable result. He says, in the plain 
and unvarnished English of which he has notable 
command, that the fir shippers in this part of the 
world have become almighty tired of the ‘‘alibi 
hunting proclivities of the car service section,’’ 
and that in truth they are becoming exasperated 
at a condition which they can no longer view 
with patience. He suggests, instead of sending 
two inexperienced men out here to report on a 
condition which reasonable men in every line of 
business say can no longer be endured, that the 
ear service section get in touch with a manufac- 
turer of the character and standing of J. H. 
Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 
Mr. Bloedel is now in New York and easily 
within reach of the Railroad Administration. 
Furthermore, Mr. Allen shows that there is no 
general question among the fir people as to the 
equitable distribution of such cars as have been 
available. On the contrary, it is admitted that 
when there have been complaints of favoritism, 
the charges of undue influence have failed, and 
the conclusion has been reached that in making 
the assignments of cars to various shippers the 
distributers have been uniformly considerate and 
fair. Mr. Allen shows that such a result is pre- 
cisely what ought to be expected, for the business 
of apportioning the few cars that have come in 
this direction has been in the hands of well recog- 
nized rail experts—men who have had as long as 
eighteen years of experience in that line of work. 


Mr. Allen bluntly notifies Senator Poindexter 
that if the car service section were as good at 
finding cars as it is at finding ‘‘alibis,’’ this dis- 
trict would not now be short the stupendous total 
of 35,000 ears. 

He clinches this remark by demonstrating that 
since the Railroad Administration took charge of 
transportation the mileage per car per day has 
slowed down from 90 to 40. Says Mr. Allen: 

There’s the trouble. We don’t get cars enough; 
and we don’t get the service out of such cars as do 
reach us. All the while the railroad officials have 
been keen to penalize the shipper who fails to step 


lively in loading the cars, and if he goes over the limit 
he is instantly muleted on demurrage. It is not cor- 
rect to say that this country has outgrown its traffic 
facilities. The Railroad Administration, in reaching 
such a conclusion, has fallen into the error of compar- 


ing the slack year of 1918 with the active and prac- 
tically normal year of 1919. To be sure the figures 
for the year just closed show an increase over those 
for 1919, but far from demonstrating that traffic facil- 
ities are inadequate, they merely prove that the ad- 
ministration is not getting the best results out of the 
roads and equipment at its command. 

All of the foregoing points have been placed 
before Senator Poindexter in the hope that he 
will be able to jar the car service section loose 
from its practice of trying to place blame some- 
where else; and also with the expectation that 
somehow the national capital will arouse itself 
to the point where relief of some kind will be 
given. 

Similar to the stand taken by Mr. Allen is the 
attitude of the Washington public service com- 
mission at Olympia. Refuting the statement 
credited to the Railroad Administration that in- 
ability to furnish cars was due to lack of track- 
age, the commission has likewise sent a plain, 
straightforward wire to Senator Poindexter. It 
shows that the transcontinental lines in this 
State are not using trackage to capacity, and that 
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they could handle 50 percent more traffic without 
additional trackage. The telegram says: 


Yesterday’s press quotes the Railroad Administra- 
tion car service section, in explaining the car shortage 
situation to a conference of Northwestern shippers, 
as authority for the statement that the car shortage 
is due to shortage of track. Transcontinental roads 
serving this State are not now operating to the ca- 
pacity of single tracks and could handle 50 percent 
more traffic than at present without adding to their 
trackage. We are urging shippers to load to capacity 
and to expedite loading and unloading, and shippers 
are doing their part; but we must insist that this State 


and the entire Northwest be supplied with their pro 
rata of cars regardless of track conditions in other 
sections of the country. We would be pleased to have 
the special data as to points where additional trackage 
is needed in this State. 

Reports from three of the Northwestern trans- 
continental lines indicate that not more than 
2,200 empty cars are on the west end headed 
toward the coast. The Great Northern is said to 
have 500, but officials say the cars are needed for 
the Montana coal trade and the ice crop. The 
Northern Pacific has 1,000 empties west of Man- 


dan, and the Milwaukee 700 empties west of 
Mowbridge. This potential supply is regarded in 
railroad circles as only a drop in the bucket. 
From authoritative sources it is stated that this 
section needs at once an average of 1,200 empties 
a day, in addition to the supply arising from 
loaded cars delivered here; and that the need will 
continue indefinitely to a total of about 30,000 
empties a month. The natural movement of 
freight to the Coast is far below the flow of traffic 
eastbound. 





ACTIVITIES 


WALNUT GUN STOCK BLANKS FOR SALE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 5—The War Depart- 
ment is seeking informal proposals for the pur- 
chase of 1,215,000 walnut gun stock blanks, or any 
part thereof, which are stored principally at eastern 
United States points. They come in two sizes, one 


being 51% inches long by 2% inches thick, and 
tapering from 6 inches at the butt to 1% inches 
at the tip; the other being 4514 inches long by 
236 inches thick and tapering from 6% inches at 
the butt to 2 inches at the tip. Detailed informa- 
tion regarding these blanks can be obtained by 
addressing the Ordnance Department, Ordnance 
Salvage Board, Munitions Building, Washington, 
D 





REPORTS ON STUDY OF INDUSTRY 
WasuineTon, D. C., Jan. 5.—In its annual re- 
port to Congress the tariff commission has the fol- 
lowing to say about the lumber industry: 


The studies made of the lumber industry show that 
the only country subjecting American producers to 
serious competition is Canada. Nevertheless the United 
States is exporting lumber as well as importing lum- 
ber from Canada, and both the United States and 
Canada export lumber of the same general character 
to all important markets thruout the world. These 
facts appear to indicate that costs of production can 
not be markedly different in the two countries, and 
that, taken as a whole, producers in the United States 
are in a position to compete with those of Canada. 
However, the Canadian frontier is long and in some 
regions competition is severe. 

The studies bring: out, furthermore, that before the 
war the lumber industry was in a somewhat demoral- 
ized condition, due not so much to foreign competition 
as to factors within the industry itself. Among these 
factors were speculative holdings of immense areas 
of timber lands, increasing and accumulating carrying 
charges, pressure to realize on investments, sawmills 
with capacity greatly in excess of demand, intense 
domestic competition, both local and regional, and 
competition, remarkable for its extent and severity, with 
substitutes for lumber. It is proposed during the com- 
ing year to make a field investigation of the industry, 
as preparation for a more detailed scrutiny of costs 
and prices. 

Finally, the need of Government intervention of some 
sort to conserve the waning timber supply stands out 
as extremely important. This is a policy the urgency 
of which the lumber interests themselves are beginning 
openly to acknowledge. They appreciate the necessity 
for conservation, not only in the interest of consumers, 
agriculture, inland navigation, and water power, but 
also because the problem is one with which private 
enterprise is powerless to deal without governmental 
intervention or coéperation. 

A general survey of the lumber industry has been 
completed but not printed. 





TAXES WILL BE LIGHTER IN 1920 


Wasuinecton, D. C., Jan. 5.—Material reduc- 
tions in the income taxes of individuals and cor- 
porations will be made in 1920 unless Congress 
meanwhile changes the existing law. It will be re- 
called that the Sixty-fifth Congress insisted upon 
fixing the tax rates for two years. It is estimated 
by the bureau of internal revenue that fully 75 
percent of the individuals paying income taxes will 
have their burden lightened. The tax collected on 
the first $4,000 above the exemption, which is $2,000 
for married and $1,000 for single persons, will 
hereafter be 4 instead of 6 percent, a cut of one- 
third. Corporations will pay an income tax of 10 
percent, instead of 12 percent, above the credits 
allowed. Reductions in taxes on war and excess 
profits will be one-third. 
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PROGRESS IN FRAMING RAIL BILL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 5.—Chairman Esch of 
the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce, who heads the House conferees on the 
Esch and Cummins railroad bills, was much im- 
pressed with the memorial adopted by the big con- 
ference of shippers’ representatives held in Chi- 
eago last week. Mr. Esch fully realizes the im- 
portance of the conference, which represented 75 
percent of the tonnage shipped in interstate com- 
merce. The fact that the Chicago meeting strongly 
endorsed some of the provisions of the Esch bill, 
while severely criticizing certain important fea- 
tures of the Cummins measure, naturally was not 
overlooked by the House chairman. Up to date 
the conferees have not determined finally whether 
they will give hearings to shippers’ organizations. 
This question is now actively before them and a 
decision may be expected almost any time. _ 

The conferees are hard at work on the two meas- 
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ures and progress is being made, but on many im- 
portant features they are still in disagreement. 
While there has been wide criticism of the pro- 
posed transportation board carried in the Cummins 
bill, some of the conferees state frankly that it will 
be very difficult to beat this proposal. This is 
one of the features which the Chicago conference 
condemned as tending to produce confusion and 
to subordinate the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the efficiency and impartiality of which has 
been amply demonstrated by many years of serv- 
ice. Shippers and others opposed to the trans- 
portation board idea therefore must exert them- 
selves strongly if it is to be kept out of the com- 
promise measure finally drafted by the conferees. 





RANK ASSETS MUST BE KEPT LIQUID 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 6—The question of 
rates of interest paid on bank deposits was threshed 
out at a conference of representatives of clearing 
houses from various parts of the country held today 
in the offices of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The conference, following its discussion, adopted 
a resolution calling a general conference on the 
same subject, to be held in Chicago Jan. 23. The 
larger meeting was called ‘‘in order to make prog- 
ress along safe and conservative lines.’’ 

At the Chicago meeting the whole question of 
interest on balances will be considered in detail, 
with a view to arriving at ‘‘some basis that will 
be mutually satisfactory, conducive to conservative 
banking and benefit the entire business and banking 
community.’’ Each of the twelve federal reserve 
districts will be represented by three delegates. 

At the conference today the clearing house rep- 
resentatives went on record to the effect that the 
Federal Reserve Banks should always be free to 
establish their rates of discount without reference 
to any clearing house regulations as to payment 
of interest, and that ‘‘the payment of high rates 
of interest on bank or commercial balances is un- 
sound and is bad banking, and that every effort 
should be made to avoid such a practice.’’ 

In his address to the conference, William P. G. 
Harding, governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
pointed out the danger of banks entering into a 
scramble for deposits and boosting interest rates in 
the hope of taking deposits away from competitors. 

Gov. Harding stated that the Federal Reserve 
Board may find it necessary to raise the rates of 
Federal Reserve Banks above present levels, prin- 
cipally to prevent largely increased credit inflation. 
He called attention to the fact that the Board had 


‘several times warned the banks of the country 


against the danger of too greatly expanded credits. 
The necessity for keeping the reserves in a liquid 
state—capable of expansion to meet a sudden 
emergency and contraction when the emergency 
passes—was emphasized strongly, as it has been in 
the past. Said Governor Harding: 


This year there are going to be very heavy demands 
of various kinds made upon the investment markets 
of the country. The railroads are soon to be returned 
to their owners. We are confronted with the problem 
of financing our exports to Europe. We have financed 
exports amounting to four billion dollars during 1919. 
Just how we do not know, but we have a suspicion that 
the American banks have borne most of the burden, 
directly or indirectly. 

While there is no occasion to doubt the soundness of 
your loans, because there is an abundance of good col- 
lateral exclusive of the twenty billion dollars or so of 
Government bonds, we feel that it is important in 
financing our permanent requirements and long time 
loans to appeal, not to the commercial banks but to the 
investment market. 

This reasoning applies more particularly to the 
smaller banks, which very naturally like to see their 
deposits continue to increase, and many of them have 
the feeling that any decline in their total footings is a 
reflection upon them, altho it may very greatly 
strengthen their reserve position if their loans and 
deposits are reduced in equal proportion. 

Here is the crux of the proposition. If banks thru 
high rates of interest compete for funds with the in- 
vestment market and attract large deposits to them- 
selves, they are bound to use these deposits. High 
interest payments for deposits tend to promote un- 
sound banking, for the reason that many a bank which 
has a large volume of deposits at high rates of inter- 
est will make a loan in order to keep the money in 
use that it would not think of touching if the deposits 
bore no interest. 

If all commercial banks should undertake to treat 
their deposits as funds available for long investments, 
and should accumulate deposits by paying high rates 
in competition with the investment market, they would 
naturally be called upon to purchase all kinds of in- 
vestment securities which should more properly be 
taken by their depositors. 


RULES ON BILLING SHIPMENTS 


Hale Holden, regional director of the Railroad 
Administration, for the central district, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, has sent out circular No. 296 
canceling No. 259 in regard to consignments to 
shippers’ order. The notice follows: 


Rule No. 7 of consolidated frai@ht 
No. 1 reads as follows: 

“The name of only one shipper, one eonsignee and 
one destination shall appear on a shipping order or 
bill of lading. This rule does not prohibit showing the 
name of the party to notify, when shipment is con- 
signed ‘to order’ or the address of consignee when 
shipment is consigned to a point beyond the final car- 
rier’s point of delivery, but the issuing of bills of 
lading for shipment consigned ‘to order’ will not be 
permitted unless the .name of the person, firm or 
corporation to whose order the shipment is consigned 
is plainly shown after the words ‘to order.’ This rule 
does not prohibit showing the points at which ship- 
ments are to be stopped in transit for part loading or 
unloading when such part loading or unloading is 
specifically authorized by the carrier’s tariffs applicable 
to such shipments. Issuing bills of lading for freight 
consigned to shipper’s order at one point, notifying 
consignee at another point, will not be permitted ex- 
cept where consignees are located at prepay stations or 
interior points, in which case freight must be con- 
signed to an open station to be designated by shipper.” 

Please instruct that this rule shall apply to all ship- 
ments whether or not the tariffs governing are sub- 
ject to the consolidated classification rules, also that 
the billing of cars to “shippers’ order’ without specify- 
ing person to be notified is prohibited. 


classification 





COAST TO IOWA RATE INCREASE 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Jan. 5—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved for filing 
without formal hearing fifteenth section applica- 
tion No. 8538, of R. H. Countiss, agent, proposing 
increased rates on lumber and other forest prod- 
ucts in carloads from north Pacific coast points to 
Cranes, Seney and La Mars, Iowa. The new rates 
may be established on one day’s notice. The appli- 
cation was filed for the account of nonfederal con- 
trolled lines. 





TRYING TO RELIEVE CAR SHORTAGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 5.—A report on traffic 
conditions for the week ended Dec. 30, made to 
Director General Hines, states that the box ear sit- 
uation in the southern region is slowly improving, 
but that all requirements can not yet be promptly 
met. The shortage of open top cars continues. 

In the northwestern region, the report states, 
‘“business conditions generally continue to be af- 
fected seriously by the car shortage and severe 
weather, particularly in the Pacific Northwest, but 
there is a healthy undercurrent and the amount of 
business being handled is limited by car supply 
and ability of carriers to move freight. Manufac- 
turers, shippers and producers are unusually opti- 
mistie as to the future.’’ 

A delegation of Pacific coast congressmen called 
on the Railroad Administration to discuss the car 
situation on the west Coast, which has seriously 
affected the lumber industry, but apparently came 
away satisfied that the administration is doing 
everything possible, under existing conditions, to 
remedy the situation. 





PROVISIONS OF FIFTEENTH SECTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 6.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today authorized the fol- 
lowing statement to clear up any doubt that may 
exist regarding the disposition of fifteenth see- 
tion applications received but not disposed of by 
Dec. 31: 


The proviso in section fifteen of the act to regulate 
commerce, that until Jan. 1, 1920, no increased rate, 
fare, charge or classification shall be filed except after 
approval thereof has been secured from the commis- 
sion, expired at midnight Dec. 31, 1919. Many appli- 
cations were filed under this proviso during the closing 
days of the year. It was not possible to act upon all 
pending applications before the end of the year. Fif- 
teenth section applications which were on file and not 
disposed of by Dec. 31, 1919, will not be acted upon by 
the commission, because subsequent to that date the 
expiration of the proviso removes the commission’s 
jurisdiction with respect thereto. These applications 
will remain in the files of the commission with proper 
notation thereon as to the reasons for their not having 
been passed upon. 





A SAFETY FIRST lesson appearing on the bulletin 
board of the Mobile Ship Building Co., Mobile, Ala., 
reads: ‘‘The killing and maiming have stopped 
in France; let’s stop them here.’? 
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COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS FOREST POLICY 


Outlines Elaborate System for Supervision and Acquisition of Forests and Cut-over Lands by Federal Govern- 
ment Under Direction of Forest Service—Minority Dissents 


Some time ago the president of the Society of 
American Foresters wrote, and the Journal of 
Forestry printed as its leading article, a wholesale 
indictment of the lumbermen of the United States 
because of their continued hardness of heart in 
relation to the gospel of forestry as revealed by 
its professional prophets. For the evils for which 
he indicted, tried and convicted this great industry 
a cure has now been prescribed in a report by a 
eommittee of his society entitled ‘‘The Committee 
for the Application of Forestry,’’ which has head- 
quarters in the Real Estate Trust Building, Phila- 
delphia, and a printed letterhead bearing the names 
of the committee. The report is entitled ‘‘ Forest 
Devastation.’? It comes to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN in a letter dated Dec. 29 and signed by 
Gifford Pinchot, chairman of the committee. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received and printed 
in the past numerous contributions from Mr. 
Pinchot, most of which at least have been of an 
original and personal character. The letter in 
question, however, while bearing the appearance of 
a direct contribution, has all the earmarks of a 
circular letter addressed in general to the news- 
paper press of the country. This supposition is 
borne out by the opening paragraph, which is as 
follows: 

When the price of newsprint doubled it brought for- 
est devastation home to every newspaper office in 
America. If we had kept the lands that are most 
useful for growing pulp wood at work producing it, 
instead of allowing their productive power to be de- 
stroyed, the publishing industry would have escaped 
its present excessive burden. 

Apparently this is an attempt to play upon the 
purse strings of the country’s publishers and en- 
list their support of the program thru selfish in- 
terests, and not from an unselfish devotion to the 
interests of the country as a whole. 

The report is itself an alarmist publication of 
the somewhat extreme sort its title might suggest. 
In the letter of transmittal from Chairman Pinchot 
to President Olmsted which serves as a preface the 
following statement appears: 

In presenting its views your committee was not 
prompted by any ill feeling toward the great industry 
in the perpetuation of which the Society of American 
Foresters is most concerned. Some members of the 
committee have, indeed, given years of their profes- 
sional life to the study of lumber industry problems 
and the sympathetic understanding of the difficulties 
under which the lumbermen have been working. We 
have no personal material interests to defend. 

In the last sentence there is a suggestion that 
these gentlemen are eminently fitted for their tasks 
because they do not own and never have owned or 
operated a sawmill. 

The statement of facts in the report itself can 
not be completely given here. Some of the facts as 
stated are extremely complimentary to the lumber 
industry in recognizing its national importance. 
It is as essential to the national defense as coal, 
steel or transportation and, indeed, essential to 
these other three industries because, the report 
states, wood props are used in mines, the best steel 
is made from metal smelted with charcoal and 
railroads are run upon wood ties. 

The report, of course, points out that a timber 
shortage is impending. It quotes current prices 
for lumber and for wood pulp as against the prices 
before the war, without any inquiry whatever as 
to how far any of these advances exceed the gen- 
eral level of price advances in all commodities. It 
falls into one of the more elementary of mathe- 
matical blunders in the following statement: 

Well managed forests add wood at an average rate of 
2 percent, and there is no way to increase it. This 
statement does not refer to money return but only to 
the growth of wood. Considering only saw log mate- 
rial and assuming that it forms half of the total wood 
produced—in other words, that the annual increase by 
growth in saw log timber is at the average rate of 1 
percent—it is clear that our present total consumption 
of fifty billion feet of saw log timber will require a 
stand of growing timber equivalent to five thousand 
billion feet. 

The above statement entirely overlooks the fact 
that in the forest itself the proportion of saw log 
material is practically the same as in the annual 
increment. In other words, if a well managed for- 
est increases 2 percent in volume in any year, the 
proportion of saw log material to total volume will 
be similar at the beginning and end of the year, 
and the increase in merchantable timber therefore 
will not be 1 percent, but 2 percent. This fact 
applies only to a balanced forest, where cutting of 
mature timber exactly equals the volume of annual 
increment. Otherwise, the percentage of saw tim- 
ber tends to increase because the average diameter 
increases and there is less waste in the larger logs. 

The other statement, that the stand of growing 











timber is equivalent to five thousand billion feet, 
shows the error above referred to, because the terms 
of measurement are obviously the terms of the lum- 
ber board seale common to the lumber industry. 
From this erroneous basis the report concludes 
that our present stand of merchantable timber, esti- 
mated at two thousand five hundred billion fect, 
would be only half enough if all well managed 
forests. The report further concludes that we are 
growing timber at only one-fifth of the rate of 
consumption at the present time. 

The situation is summed up in the report (fol- 
lowing more detailed discussion) in the following 
brief restatement: 


We know enough about forest conditions in the 
United States to act without delay. Evidence has been 
piling up for thirty years and more. Within the last 
ten years repeated and elaborate Government investi- 
gations have covered almost every phase of the forest 
industries. These investigations have been conducted 
by many different official bodies and for varying pur- 
poses, but whatever the agency and whatever the pur- 
pose, the final reports confirm each other as to the basic 
facts. 

The basic facts are these: 


1. The United States is the world’s greatest timber 
consumer. 

2. The bulk of all our standing timber is privately 
owned. 

3. The privately owned forests have been and are 
being devastated. 

4. The acreage of idle forest lands is already enor- 
mous and is rapidly increasing. 

5. A timber shortage has already developed. 

6. The timber shortage will soon become more acute. 
7. The timber shortage is due to forest devastation. 

8. Nothing yet done or heretofore proposed offers an 
adequate remedy. 

9. The only possible remedy is to keep enough forest 
land growing trees. 

10. To maintain our forests in continuous production 
is easily practicable. 

Further inquiry into many details of the forest situ- 
ation is highly desirable and even urgent, but no 
amount of investigation will change the basic facts 
already established. We know enough to go ahead. 
Plans and pleas which assert or assume that the essen- 
tial facts are not yet known, or which urge or sug- 
gest that further, or different, or continued, or supple- 
mental investigations must be undertaken before we 
can begin, will serve merely to bolster up deliberate 
attempts to block or postpone the taking of measures 
which are vital to the public safety and welfare. That 
such attempts to block and postpone action are being 
made and will be made there is no doubt. 

We know enough about our forests also to keep them 
growing. To get young trees growing in the ground, 
and to protect them from fire and other enemies, are 
operations well within our present powers. They are 
not so involved, difficult or highly technical as to re 
quire further detailed investigations, studies and re- 
searches before starting to practice what we know 
already. 

The report goes back of the investigation of the 
lumber industry made by the United States Forest 
Service and the Federal Trade Commission, to the 
old and largely discredited report of the United 
States commissioner of corporations in order to 
show the concentration of large amounts of timber 
land in the hands of a few holders, altho no direct 
connection is made between this quotation and the 
rest of the report. 

Proceeding from the obvious fact that the grow- 
ing of forests from the seed or sapling at the pres- 
ent time will require fifty to one hundred years to 
harvest, by which time the present supply of virgin 
timber will be largely exhausted, the conclusion 
is reached that the younger portion of existing 
virgin forest should be depended upon. Here the 
report says: 

If the gap between the exhaustion of our old timber 
forests and the maturing of our new timber forests is 
to be bridged, it must be done by keeping alive enor- 
mous number of trees, now of young and middle age, 
so that they may reach maturity and supply the lum- 
ber we shall need in fifty to one hundred years. There 
is no way of doing this save by preventing the destruc- 
tion of trees of the requisite ages and sizes that are 
now alive. These trees exist in our virgin forests. 
To continue destroying them will precipitate a timber 
famine; to save them offers the only chance of pre- 
venting one. 

To conduct logging operations without forest devas- 
tation will usually (but not always) add to the cost 
of lumbering. The increased expense will, in certain 
instances, be material, in others only nominal. What- 
ever the costs, they will be insignificant compared with 
the prices which the consumer of forest products must 
already pay, and they will be altogether trifling com- 
pared with the prices which will have to be paid if 
forest devastation continues. In 1909 the average 
price of newsprint paper was $2.25 a hundred pounds; 
in 1919 it is $4.50. In 1909 the average mill price of 
lumber was $19.50 a thousand feet ; in 1919 it is in the 
neighborhood of $44. 


The report studies somewhat the relation of for- 
est devastation to the community and on this 
point says: 


With the opening of great forest areas come new 
camps, new railroads, sawmills and industries de- 


pendent upon the forest for raw material. Towns 
develop about them, with new commerce and new life. 
With the opening of local markets for food supplies 
comes also the development of new farms. More 
people move in; the region booms; business is good. 

Soon new roads and schools are needed and more 
tax money must be raised. Timber, being the only 
considerable local resource, must carry the cost of 
local improvements. Taxes on the timber now go 
up. Lumbering proceeds rapidly, and far faster than 
the clearing of the land for farms. But as the timber 
is cut the principal tax resource dwindles and taxes 
upon the remainder must increase, often to a point 
which forces still more rapid lumbering. 

Within a few years the timber is gone; the resource 
which sustained all local industry is exhausted; the 
prosperity of the community has been exported with- 
out provision for the future; and the slash fires have 
taken what little the lumberman happened to leave. 

With the exhaustion of the timber supplies the saw- 
mills and other wood working plants must be junked 
or moved again to new forest areas, taking with them 
much of the local population. Business now falls off, 
stores are boarded up and railroad lines are dis- 
mantled. The local market for farm produce shrinks 
or disappears, as people move away. Tax returns be- 
come too small to maintain local improvements; 
schools and roads fall into disrepair; commerce and 
industry die. This is the regular order; this is the 
inevitable result of forest devastation. Hundreds of 
communities have gone this road and hundreds more 
must follow if forest devastation is not stopped. Such 
communities recover slowly if at all. Even where soil 
and climate allow profitable farming, the development 
of new taxable resources is inevitably slow, costly and 
dificult. Where the conditions are unfavorable such 
recovery is often impossible. 


The report in considering the relation of the 
subject to labor states that at least two million 
people depend directly on the primary forest in- 
dustries, and continues: 


Their condition presents one of the greatest of our 
internal problems, because labor conditions in the lum- 
ber industry have been notoriously bad. Housing, sani- 
tary arrangements and hours of labor too often have 
been outrageous and living conditions intolerable, and 
this because the lumber camp and the lumber town 
exist only long enough to skin the timber from the 
land. There is little or no permanent employment for 
the lumberjack in America. 

Under such circumstances the woods worker easily 
becomes voteless, landless, womanless, homeless and 
hopeless, and therefore discontented, restless and sym- 
pathetic with destructively radical doctrines. 

The conditions of forest labor need prompt and ade- 
quate attention. Past experience gives little reason 
to hope that the timber operators will, of their own 
accord, meet the situation in the open. If they do 
not, it is time for the public to act. 

Such action should not be confined to such items 
as hours of labor, wages or current living conditions. 
The basic trouble lies in the everlasting shifting in 
the location of the forest worker’s job. This shifting 
about from camp to camp is wholly unnecessary and 
must be stopped before forest labor conditions can 
become decent and permanently fair. Whatever stops 
forest devastation, whatever keeps forest lands con- 
tinuously at work producing timber, whatever makes 
the lumber industry permanent and stable rather than 
temporary and shifting, will help to give the forest 
worker a chance at a permanent job and home. When 
the owner of a forest is prohibited from devastating 
it, when he is required to make one crop of timber 
follow another, then, and only then, can the lumber 
camp and lumber town become permanent, and only 
then can forest labor be assured of a chance at those 
living conditions to which every worker is justly en- 
titled, a chance to a real home. 


The farmer is drawn into the subject in the 
following language: 


For the settler in the cut-over regions, forest de- 
vastation has created great opportunities and great 
dangers. Forest devastation has put many millions 
of acres upon the market, and has opened the way 
to shameless speculation and unmitigated fraud. In- 
nocent purchasers have commonly been enticed to buy 
lands of little or no farm value, and then left to make 
a2 losing fight against hopeless odds. Attempts to farm 
low grade cut-over lands have made thousands of fam- 
ilies into paupers. 

Fertile high grade land good for farming does exist 
in the cut-over regions, and, taken together, there is 
much of it. But the great bulk of the cut-over lands 
are unsuited for agriculture. Because of poor soil, 
steep slopes, rocks, severe climate and lack of trans- 
portation and markets, many millions of acres will 
remain unsuited for agriculture for indefinite years. 
It is perfectly practicable to classify the idle forest 
lands of the country into those on which, at present, 
farming can surely be made to pay, and those upon 
which profitable agriculture is now dubious or impossi- 
ble. But such a sorting of lands would not be perma- 
nent, for changing conditions will bring new lands 
into use. The great thing is to keep the land steadily 
at work. 

So long as lands are at work and at profitable 
work, what crop they are raising is of minor import- 
ance. Lands which can best produce farm crops 
should be kept producing such crops. Lands which 
can best produce forest crops should be kept at work 
growing timber. If, later on, the land can be made 
to pay better in other crops, the most profitable crop 
will have the right of way. 

We have one hundred million acres of idle cut-over 
lands which are producing nothing and which are 
getting leaner with every fire that runs across them. 
Here and there, mixed in with the low grade lands 
which make up the bulk of the cut-over regions, are 
irregular areas of first class land which ought to be 
cleared and under the plow. Some of these tracts 


are ready to be used now; others will be needed later 
on. At present enormous quantities of poor or non- 
productive lands surround the areas of good soil. Any 
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use which will put the poorer lands at profitable work 
will be of quick and permanent help to the settler on 
the good lands adjoining. 


This study of the subject leads to the proposed 
plan and suggested legislation, which are as fol- 
lows: 

The Proposed Plan 


(A) A forest policy for the United States should 
ye based upon the following fundamental principles: 

1. Prosperity in peace and safety in war require a 
generous and unfailing supply of forest products. 

2. The national timber supply must be made secure— 

(a) By forbidding the devastation of private forest 
lands and by promoting the conditions necessary to 
keep these lands permanently productive ; and 

(b) By the production of forest crops on public for- 
sts owned and operated by communities, States and 
‘he nation. 

3. The transformation of productive forests into idle 
castes impoverishes the nation, damages the indi- 
‘idual, is wholly needless and must be stopped. 


The public must safeguard its own interests and 
perpetuate the forest industries by preventing such 
levastation and by the acquisition and intelligent 
1andling of forest lands for public purposes. 

Altho the fact and the effect of converting forests 
into wastes have been set and kept before the lumber- 
men for more than a generation, their practice of forest 
levastation has remained and is today unchanged 
The time has come when the public must act in its own 
lefense. It appears to be true that the support of 
the lumber industry as now organized and inspired can 
not be expected for any effective plan aimed at put- 
ting an end to the making of wastes out of productive 
privately owned forest lands. 

4. Unless and until lands can be more profitably 
employed for other purposes they should be used to 
produce crops in order— 

(a) That forest products may be produced near to 
enters of consumption, thus reducing the length of 
haul, minimizing freight expense and setting free the 
labor, equipment, supplies and power otherwise ex- 
pended in moving forest products great distances. 
rhis will reduce the strain on our system of transpor- 
tation and wisely and materially affect, maintain and 
regulate interstate commerce. 

(b) That the flow of navigable streams may be regu- 
lated by minimizing floods, drought, erosion and silt- 
ing, thus favorably affecting navigation, irrigation, 
water power and manufacturing and domestic water 
supplies. ¥ 

(c) That a supply of lumber and other forest prod- 
ucts essential to meet the needs of home industry and 
furnish a surplus for export may not fail, thus helping 
to create and preserve permanent and nationwide 
prosperity. 

(d) That lumber and other forest products may be 
plentiful and reasonable in price, thus helping to hold 
down the cost of living, especially the cost of houses 
and fuel. 

(e) That the people living in and adjacent to forests 
may have permanent occupation, and that wood manu- 
facturing plants may have permanent supplies of raw 
material ; thus increasing production and consumption, 
‘reating and maintaining permanently prosperous 
homes and industries, and abolishing the present cry- 
ing evils of hobo labor in forest regions. 

(f) That we conserve for every part of our country 
the advantages of hunting and fishing and of recrea- 
ion and public health found in weil forested regions. 


5. The ownership of forest land carries with it a 
special obligation not to injurc the public. 


Timber is a long time crop. The publie interest re- 
quires the continuous production of forest crops. In- 
juries to the productive power of the forest are last- 
ing and often can not be repaired for generations. 
The general welfare, therefore, is directly affected bs 
the maintenance or destruction of the preductive and 
protective power of forest land. 

The lumber business has been so conducted in the 
woods as to inflict great and lasting injury upon the 
public. Except for adopting, in some regions, better 
measures for protecting uncut timber lands against 
fire, almost without exception the lumber business 
bas been managed wholly without regard to keeping 
its lands productive and has thus jeopardized the gen- 
eral prosperity. 


6. The secure and steady operation of the lumber 
— is of vital concern to the public. To this 
end— 

_ (a) The Government should always be fully in- 
formed on the chief facts relating to the business 
condition of the lumber industry. 

(b) Machinery should be created for the interchange 
of views and the adjustment of differences arising be- 
tween labor, management and the public. 

(c) The Government should be empowered to con- 
rol lumber production in times of economic stress. 


7. The lumber industry being nationwide, uniform 
ind adequate control over it must be national. 


The separate States can not effectively subdivide 
and deal with either the legislative or the executive 
control of this distinctively interstate question. 

The administrative charge and direction of the effort 
to replace the temporary and destructive methods of 
lumbering now in use by a system of continuing pro- 
a should be entrusted to the national Govern- 
ment. 

Altho their coéperation is highly essential, it would 
ve impossible or impracticable to obtain thru the 
States uniform and simultaneous legislation, nor are 
the economic and technical problems involved limited 
T separated by State lines. The problem is national 
‘nd can be handled only as such. 


ar National legislation to prevent forest devasta- 
tion should have three objects: 


(a) Such publie control over private forest lands, 
and only such, as may be necessary to prevent the con- 
tinued devastation of forests and insure the continuous 
production of forest crops on lands which would other- 
wise be idle. 

{b) Such public control, and only such, as may be 
necessary to place forest industries on a stable basis 
in harmony with public interests. 

_ (c) The transfer of control back to the forest in- 
Gustries as soon as they become able and willing to 
assume responsibility for respecting the public inter- 
ests, the Government retaining a supervisory function 
with full authority to renew its control at any time 
‘f the public interest so demands. 

. % The national, State and community forests should 
7€ maintained and largely increased. 


(Note.—The foregoing principles, as to their appli- 
cation here recommended, do not apply and are not 
intended to apply to farm woodlots.) 


Suggested Legislation 


(B) National legislation in furtherance of the pro- 
_ plan should include the enactment of a Federal 
aw : 


1. Creating a commission, to consist of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Labor and the 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, with the 
duty of making such rules, regulations and decisions 
for the administration of the law as may be neces- 
sary, the Secretary of Agriculture to be chairman of 
the commission and the execution of the law to rest 
with the Forest Service under his direction. 


2. Authorizing the commission : 


(a) To establish regional administrative organiza- 
tions to coincide with the principal forest regions of 
the country, such organizations to be in charge of 
regional foresters to whom the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, thru the forester, would delegate such authority 
as may be necessary for the prompt execution of the 
law in accord with local conditions and needs. The 
regional foresters would be authorized to explain the 
requirements of the law and regulations and to secure 
compliance or report non-compliance with them. Such 
representatives of the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Department of Labor would be assigned to the 
several forest regions as might become necessary, to co- 
operate in the administration of the law. 

(b) To fix standards and promulgate rules to pre- 
vent the devastation and provide for the perpetuation 
of forest growth and the production of forest crops 
on privately owned timber lands operated for commer- 
cial purposes; but the commission should not enforce 
such rules and standards upon farm woodlots nor upon 
other areas which in its judgment may be exempted 
with safety to the public interests. 

The standards should relate to principles and gen- 
eral methods only, the greatest possible elasticity being 
allowed in the application to varying local forest con- 
ditions. The object of standardization should be to 
put an end to forest devastation and to place the 
lumber industry on a uniform basis thruout the coun- 
try as a whole. The object of local regulation should 
be to provide for forest protection and perpetuation in 
a manner fitted to local forest requirements. 

(c) To require standardized accounting systems; 
periodical reports on production, orders, shipments, 
sales, distribution, stocks on hand, costs of production 
and returns; and a special account of the increased 
costs, if any, of regulated or unregulated logging, 
showing also the direct and indirect gains under regu- 
lation. The Federal Trade Commission would assign 
such field agents to this work as might be necessary 
to obtain accurate results. 

(d) To withdraw its supervision and make only 
such occasional inspections as may be necessary, when- 
ever an organized forest unit proves itself capable of 
taking direct charge of the work of forest protection 
and perpetuation in its forests and gives assurance that 
the standards attained will be continued. 

(e) To control production whenever such action is 
necessary for the public good in times of economic 
stress. 

(f) To sanction the coiperative combination of lum- 
ber manufacturers for all purposes res'ting in econo- 
mies in production ani marketing, whenever in the 
judgment of the commission such coéperative combi- 
nation will promote the public inte rest. 

(zg) To accuire for the United States the title or 
control of tovest lands, both timbered and cut-over— 

1. By perchase of the entire fee or of surface rights. 

2. By a system of loug time leases. 

3. By designating general areas within which title 
to all forest lands should pass to the Government 
by condemnation upon the completion of logging opera- 
tions. 

(Compensation under the above methods should be 
made either from funds appropriated or from the 
sale of long term serial bonds.) 

4. By gift. 

5. By defraying the additional expenses of regulated 
logging as a means of acquiring title or control. 

6. By the issuance of certificates, receivable in pay- 
ment for national forest timber ripe and approved for 
cutting, to be cut under national forest rules and 
regulations, such certificates to be used for the pur- 
chase of the title to land (entire fee or surface) and 
timber privately owned within or adjacent to national 
forests, values to be established by Government ap- 
praisal, 

Since lands of the United States are not taxable, 
the commission should compensate the counties for 
losses in taxation caused by the transfer of title to the 
nation. 

(h) To coéperate with the several States— 

1. For the protection of forests aguinst fire and 
other enemies and for largely increasing financial 
assistance to the States from the nationai Govern- 
ment for that purpose, under definite standards of 
efficiency. 

2. For promoting the purchase or acquisition of 
private forest lands by the nation, the States or by 
communities. 

3. For a uniform system of State forest taxation 
aimed at the best use of the land. Such legislation 
might include both measures for deferred taxation on 
standing timber, and the placing of a surtax on forest 
land not protected and managed in substantial con- 
formity with the national and State laws and with the 
standards and regulations promulgated by the com- 
mission or by corresponding State authority. 

3. Authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to carry 
on such operations on the national forests as may be 
necessary to harvest and market forest products. 

4. Authorizing the establishment of adequate forest 
insurance agencies. These would be important factors 
in stabilizing the industry and would tend to bring 
about more thorogoing protection against fire. 


5. Authorizing the creation of a national forest loan 
board and forest loan banks. This would enable the 
lumber industry to borrow on more equitable terms 
than at present, thus materially decreasing carrying 
charges. 

6. Granting official recognition to regional and na- 
tional councils of lumber employers and employees, 
chosen respectively by the operators and the work- 
men; and to joint national councils of the regional 
and national employers’ and employees’ councils com- 
bined; or creating equivalent agencies under condi- 
tions and regulations promulgated by the commis- 


n. 
Among the functions of these councils would be con- 


sidering and adjusting such matters as wage rates, 
overtime, hours of employment, leaves, housing, board, 
insurance and the participation of employees in mat- 
ters relating to conditions of employment, and other 
questions between and concerning the relations of em- 
ployers and employees to each other. 


7. Providing appropriate pehilties for the enforce- 
ment of the law: 

(a) By preventing the cutting or removal af forest 
products from commercial forest lands contrary to 
the provisions of the law, the stamlards and regula- 
tions ; and/or 

(b) By requiring a Federal license, to be obtained 
by concerns engaged in interstate conmnerce, without 
which forest products may not be eut or removed from 
commercial forest lands ; and/or 

(c) By preventing the cutting or removal of forest 
products from commercial forest lands on she water- 
shed of any navigable stream contrary t the pro- 
visions of the law, standards and regulations: and/or 

(d) By means of a tax on the incomes of those who 
cut or remove forest products from commerci.l forest 
lands in violation of the law, standards and regula- 
tions or on the lumber thus cut. 

COMMITTEE FOR THE APPLICATION OF FORESTRY: 
Gifford Pinchot, chairman; Donald [Eruee, RB. C. 
Bryant, B. P. Kirkland, P. S. Lovejoy, F. A. Sileox, 
J. W. Toumey, G. W. Woodruff, F. E. Olmsted, ex ofliaio. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE: Charles S. Barrett, Joseph 
H. Pratt, Clyde L. King, Herbert K. Smith. , 


Two of the signers qualified their signatures, it 
having dawned upon one of these gentlemen that 
in a program disposing of the lumber industry 
in all its details in such a highhanded manner it 
might be well at least to find out the views of the 
lumbermen upon the subject; and the other being 
opposed in principle to all the sumptuary features 
of the report. The statements of these gentlemen 
follow: 


On the part of Donald Bruce: While I heartily favor 
the plan of legislation outlined in this report, I be- 
lieve that the support and advice of the most pro- 
gressive thought of the lumber industry should be 
sought before proposing it to the public. It is my 
belief that the lumber industry is not to be held re- 
sponsible for existing conditions. The blame for this 
lies on the nation as a whole and on its former un- 
wise land laws, from which the lumber industry as 
well as the public has suffered. I believe that the 
lumbermen ought to be consulted in regard to the 
proposed plan, that there may be less chance of un- 
intended injustice to their interests and also because 
their experience will be of great value in making pri- 
vate forestry practicable. 

On the part of J. W. Toumey: Altho I approve of 
the general summary of conditions as to American 
forests and future timber supplies which might be 
termed the preamble of the report, and for this rea- 
son signed it, I am not entirely in accord with the 
fundamental principles set forth in Part II nor with 
the legislation suggested in Part ITT. 

Regarding the fundamental principles set forth under 
the proposed plan (Part II) I agree with Articles 1, 
2, 3, 4 and 5, together with each paragraph under 
them‘ with the following substitutions and additions: 

Article 2. Paragraph (a). The substitution of the 
word “checking” for the word “forbidding” in the 
first line. 

Paragraph (b). The addition of the word “promot- 
ing” in the first line to read, “by promoting the pro- 
duction of forest crops ete.” 

Article 6. The elimination of this article. I am 
unalterably opposed in the report to matters relating 
to the adjustment between labor, management and 
the public and projects for the governmental control 
of lumber production. 

Article 7. I propose the following as a substitute 
for this article: “Whatever control is exercised by 
the nation over privately owned timber land must be 
by the Federal Government acting in conjunction with 
and thru the several States.” 

The administrative charge of directing the effort to 
replace the present destructive methods of lumbering by 
a system of continuous production must be entrusted 
to the States. State legislatures must provide certain 
minimum requirements in forest protection and forest 
renewal and both the State and national governments 
provide substantial assistance to private owners in 
making effective a system of management for each 
locality that will result in sustained yield. 

Article 8. The elimination of the word “national” 
from the first line of the article and the change of the 
word “three” to “two” in the second line to read: 
“legislation to prevent forest devastation should have 
two objects.” The elimination of paragraph (b) from 
the article. 

Article 9. This article meets my approval as it 
stands. The note at the close of Part IT which provides 
for the non-application of the principles set forth in 
the nine articles of the proposed plan to farmers’ 
woodlots is wrong in principle and should be elimi- 
nated. I do not believe that woodlots can be consid- 
ered separately from other forms of forest property 
in matters of national and State legislation. 

Regarding the suggested legislation (Part III) I 
oppose the principles set forth in many of the para- 
graphs. I propose the following as a substitute for 
Part IIT of the report of the committee : 

National legislation in furtherance of the proposed 
plan should include the enactment of a Federal law: 

Article 1. Creating a commission of five members 
with the Secretary of Agriculture as chairman and 
the chief forester of the United States as secretary, 
with the duty of making such rules, regulations and 
decisions for the administration of the law as may be 
necessary; the execution of the law to rest with the 
United States Forest Service under the direction of the 
commission, 

Article II. Authorizing the commission: 

(a) To coéperate with and aid the several States 
in securing State legislation which, with financial sup- 
port by the public, will make sustained yield on pri- 
vately owned forest lands possible. 

(b) To ecoéperate with and aid the private owners 
of timber land to attain sustained yield. This co- 
operation and aid to be exercised thru the several 
States, the commission to call upon the States for the 
submission of plans for effective forestry within their 
boundaries. If the plans submitted by the State are 
accepted by the commission and agencies organized to 
execute them, the commission to aid the work by 
liberal financial support from a special national ap- 
propriation for this purpose, thus recognizing the in- 
controvertible fact that as forests are essential for the 


(Concluded on Page 73.) 
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NATIONAL RETAILERS’ INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 6.—Altho at the annual 
meeting of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, held in Detroit last September, it was 
decided that an insurance department should be 
started, no announcement was made, it being 
thought best to wait until the situation was fully 
in hand before attempting to give details. The 
plans, which have been most carefully worked out, 
have proceeded so smoothly that Secretary Charles 
A. Bowen has made announcement of the forma- 
tion of the department. 

The manager of the insurance department is 
Porter E. Stone, a man well versed and soundly 
experienced in insurance matters. After thoroly 
going over the situation the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ interinsurance exchange was organ- 
ized under the interinsurance law of Michigan. It 
was not incorporated, The Equity Service Co., a 
corporation organized under the laws of Michigan, 
is the attorney-in-fact. The capital of the Equity 
Service Co. is purely nominal and is owned by 
the officers and executive committee of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. The officers 
in turn have signed over this stock in blank to the 
association proper, so that the organization will 
always be owned and controlled in every respect 
by the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa 
tion. 

The officers of the Equity Service Co. are: John 
J. Comerford, president; W. A. C. Miller, treas- 
urer; and Charles A. Bowen, secretary. 

The advisory committee of the insurance de- 
partment is composed of: John E. Lloyd, president 
William M. Lloyd Co., Philadelphia, Pa., chairman; 
W. A. C. Miller, president W. A. C. Miller Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; Arch C. Klump, president Cuya- 
hoga Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Edward L. 
Thornton, president Thornton-Claney Lumber Co., 
Chieago, Ill.; and Adolphus Boeckeler, president 
Boeckeler Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

The insurance department has not actually 
started operations, in that no policies have been 
written, but Mr. Porter has for thirty days been in 
the field in the different cities in the East and 
in the central portions of the country interviewing 
the members of the association and explaining the 
details of the proposed operations. Mr. Porter, 
as well as Mr. Bowen, has received great encour- 
agement everywhere and practically enough signa- 
tures have been secured for the amount of insur- 
ance necessary to begin operations. Actual oper- 
ations will begin very shortly and at the latest 
by Feb. 1. 

The form followed in starting the insurance de- 
partment is somewhat of a departure from the 
usual procedure but this was done to eliminate 
entirely the possible claim of personal gain, about 
the only criticism which interinsurance exchanges 
have to meet. 

Secretary Bowen of the association in comment- 
ing upon the establishment of the insurance de- 
partment said: 

‘‘We feel that this is a feature which will not 
only be of wonderful benefit to the membership 
of the association (you will note that no one 
except members of the association can participate 
in this insurance) but that it will also stimulate the 
membership in the National and assist in provid- 
ing funds which will permit the enlargement of 
the work of the association and the carrying out 
of the plans of the officials in the future.’’ 





MANAGES SOUTHERN PINE EXHIBITS 


New ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 5.—Earl Dionne, of 
Houston, Tex., last week joined the general staff 
of the Southern Pine Association, taking post with 
the advertising and trade extension department 
under L. R. Putman. Mr. Dionne heads a new 
division of this department, with the title of man- 
ager of exhibits and field work. Its creation, and 
the appointment of this hustling Texan to its 
charge, signalize the extension of Southern Pine 
Association service to dealers in and users of 
southern pine. The plans include not only the im- 
provement and expansion of the association exhibits 
at lumber conventions, building shows ete., but the 
organization of joint sessions in connection with 
the conventions, at which the retailers can fore- 
gather and swap views and suggestions with repre- 
sentative manufacturers, prominent salesmen, and 
others qualified to discuss both entertainingly and 
instructively the common problems of makers and 
retailers of the ‘‘wood of service.’’ 

Altho Mr. Dionne has been ‘‘on the job’’ only 
a few days, he has arranged for these novel ‘‘spe- 
cial sessions’’ in connection with the following con- 
ventions, with a number of others in process of 
negotiation: 

Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Omaha, Jan. 
14; Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Cairo, Jan. 16; Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, Dayton, Jan. 20; Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Indiana, Indianapolis, Jan. 22: Retail 


Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of New York, 





Rochester, Jan. 20-22 (date not fixed for pine session 
as yet) ; Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Lexington, Jan, 28; Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City, Jan. 30; Illinois Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, Chicago, Feb. 4; 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Grand 
Rapids, Feb. 3-4 (no special session has been ar- 
ranged, but there will be a pine exhibit and speakers) ; 
Northwest Missouri Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Maryville, Feb. 4-5 (date for pine session unfixed) ; 
Southwestern Iowa Retail Dealers’ Association, Colum- 
bus Junction, Feb. 4-5; West Virginia Lumber and 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, Bluefield, Feb. 
5-6 (date open) ; Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania (date not concluded). An exhibit is being 
arranged also at the Mississippi Valley Exposition, at 
St. Louis, March 1-38. 


At the Dayton convention L. R. Putman will pre- 
side over the special southern pine session. He has 
also accepted an invitation to address the Minnesota 

tealty Owners & Dealers’ Association at its con- 
vention in the early part of January. 

Mr. Dionne is not yet ready to announce the list 
of speakers at these special sessions, but some of 


them will be lumbermen of national prominence _ 


and all will be forceful speakers—among them be- 
ing, for example, ‘‘Gatlin Gun’’ Fogelmann of Chi- 
cago, and two ‘‘lady lumbermen’’ who have qual- 
ified both as speakers and lumber experts. 

Among the new things in the way of exhibits, 
the Southern Pine Association exhibit bureau will 
present a ‘‘model display room,’’ 9x9, with 7-foot 
walls beautifully paneled in southern pine, illus- 
trating the various finishes, trim ete., in novel 
and attractive settings. This display room idea 
will, it is hoped, catch the fancy of the retail deal- 
ers, who may adopt it or adapt it to their own 
businesses and the service of their own customers. 
The first of these ‘‘model display rooms’’ is now 
being completed in the association workshops here. 
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TAKES OVER CYPRESS OPERATION 


New Or.LEANS, La., Jan. 5.—Announcement is 
authorized of the organization of the George W. 
Prechter Lumber Co., which has purchased the 
plant, railroad and logging equipment of the 
Vacherie Cypress Co. and will take over the opera- 
tion of the property as soon as the Vacherie com- 
pany has completed its run, within the next few 
weeks. The new company will manufacture cy- 
press, red gum, cottonwood, tupelo and ash lum- 
ber, shingles, lath, pickets, molding trim. ete, and 
has acquired timber holdings near Whitecastle, 
La., sufficient to insure several years’ run. Its 
offices will be maintained at St. Patrick P. O., La. 

George W. Prechter, who will be in active man- 
agement of the new concern, is a young lumber- 
man of wide acquaintance and long and successful 
experience, having served for some years as as- 
sistant general manager of the Vacherie Cypress 
Co., under W. H. Martz, its general manager. He 
is thus familiar not only with the lumber game in 
general but has a thoro knowledge of the plant 
which his company is taking over. Its equipment 
includes band and pony band rig, planing mill, 
lath and shingle mill, three locomotives, fifteen 
miles of railroad, seventy-five logging cars, three 
skidders ete., all thoroly modern. Mr. Prechter 
expects to give special attention to the manufacture 
of eypress lath and shingles, planning to operate 
the shingle and lath mill steadily at full capacity. 

The advent of the George W. Prechter Lumber 
Co. will mark the passing of the Vacherie Cypress 
Co.’s cypress operations in St. James Parish. The 
company is disposing of its plant, to take effect 
when its own holdings in that district are cut out. 
Excessive rains and bad weather last fall prolonged 
its run somewhat, but it is expected that Feb. 1 
will see the big mill at Vacherie operating under 
charge of its new owners, 


SOUTHERN PINERS START INSURANCE SERVICE 


New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 5.—Secretary-manager 
J. E. Rhodes announces the appointment of J. H. 
McLeod as manager of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion’s new insurance department. Creation of 
this department was authorized by the association 
directors at their recent meeting in Memphis, and 
Messrs. Rhodes and McLeod hope to make it one 
of the most useful divisions of the Southern Pine 
Association service. The department will codperate 
and advise with association subscribers on all insur- 
ance matters, from the highly technical phrase- 
ology of policies and-the reduction of hazards to 
the adjustment of losses, should any occur. 

Mr. McLeod, manager of the new department, is 
not only an experienced and highly skilled insur- 
ance expert, but has a thoro working knowledge 
of association insurance work. He came to New 
Orleans from Hattiesburg, Miss., several years ago, 
to take charge of the insurance department of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. He 
aided in its organization and has served as its man- 
ager ever since with signal ability and success. His 
experience and succesful record should go far to 
insure a successful administration of his new 
duties with the Southern Pine Association, which, 
because of its larger membership, affords him a 
somewhat broader field. 

Quarters for the new insurance department are 
being arranged in the Southern Pine Association’s 
general offices, which now occupy all of the sixth 
and a large part of the seventh floors of the Inter- 
state Bank Building. 


Becomes Assistant to New Manager 


Manager McLeod announces the selection of T. 
M. Foster as assistant manager of the newly organ- 
ized department. Mr. Foster is one of the best 
known insurance men in local and State insurance 
cireles, having served for more than thirteen years 
with the Louisiana Fire Prevention Bureau. He 
leaves the post of assistant secretary of the bu- 
reau to go with the Southern Pine Association. 

Discussing the plans of the department. today, 
Mr. McLeod asked that it be made clear, for the 
information of insurance men in general, that it is 
not going to compete with them in the business of 
writing insurance. He explained: 

The employees of this department will neither solicit, 
write nor place insurance; they are not in any sense 
insurance agents or brokers but are salaried employees 
of this association, and as such will serve its members 
in a purely advisory capacity on all matters pertaining 
to insurance. 

They will inspect the plants of association subscrib- 
ers at regular intervals and point out improvements 
which if made will tend to reduce fire hazards and 
lower insurance rates. They will look over policies 
to see if they are correctly written, at the lowest 
possible rate, by good, strong, reputable companies. 
They will check the conditions as they find them at 
the plants against the warranties in the policies to see 
that there are no violations which will interfere with 
the satisfactory adjustment of losses. They will assist 
in the adjustment of losses and in the preparation of 
insurance forms that will properly cover the property 
insured, 

Takes Charge of Cypress Insurance 


It is announced at the Cypress association offices 
that J. R. Black will succeed Mr. MeLeod in the 
management of the insurance department of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 
Mr. Black has been connected with the Louisiana 
Fire Prevention Bureau for the last nine or ten 
years, serving as inspector, and is therefore well 
qualified for his new post with the Cypress asso- 
ciation, which has pioneered the way, so far at 
least as southern lumber associations are concerned, 
in the establishment of an insurance department as 
an added service to association members. 





COMPANY HAS ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 5.—For two days just 
prior to New Year the office heads, mill managers, 
salesmen and men in charge of the different 
branch offices of the hardwood firm of Richard 
P. Baer & Co. held conferences at headquarters 
here and discussed trade conditions in the various 
fields. The men from a distance brought infor- 
mation as to developments in their several fields 
and in turn were made acquainted with the views 
of the firm on business policies and on future de- 
velopments. In the opinion of the visiting mem- 
bers of the force the demand for all kinds of 
hardwoods is on the increase, with stocks short 
and higher prices in prospect. The stay of the 
visitors was made agreeable by various social 
features, including two luncheons at the Emerson 
Hotel and a theatre party at Ford’s Opera House 
Those who attended the conference, which is an 
annual feature, were: 

Richard P. Baer, M. 8. Baer, Frank L. Heim, W. H 
Wetmore, New York ; E. L. Gedney, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
W. W. Wilhelm, Chicago; C. E. Williamson, Columbus 
Ohio; George P. Franklin, Alderson, W. Va.; M. W. 
Nestor, Ronceverte, W. Va.; Warner, Asheville 
N. C.; George H. Field, Bogalusa, La.; J. H. Penne 
baker, Baltimore ; William Vogedes, Baltimore. 
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SHINGLE MEN FORMALLY ADOPT SQUARE PACK 


Rite-Grade Stamp Restricted to Square Packed Shingles — Canadian Makers Wire Approval— Event Fitly 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 29.—The special meeting 
of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association held at the New Washington 
Hotel here today was largely attended. It was the 
first meeting presided over by E. C. Miller, of Aber- 
deen, Wash., new president of the association, and 
during the session he demonstrated his ability as 
an executive. The meeting was called because of 
the desire of the committee appointed at the annual 
meeting earlier in the month to put in force the 
‘*square’’ unit system of packing, to have the 
members among the shingle mill men approve of 
its work so that the change might be made with a 
thoro understanding on the part of everyone. 

The result was as stated in telegraphic news 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last week, that 
hereafter the square unit will be the basis of the 
red cedar shingle industry of the north Coast, 
this move being made to permit of dealers, when 
selling to consumers, competing on the same basis 
as the substitute roofings. 


Tells Benefits of Rite-Grade Movement 


Today’s meeting shows the shingle industry of 
the north Coast on a firm basis, largely due to the 
efforts of the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association under the supervision 
of Secretary J. S. Williams. During the last few 
years the shingle manufacturers have got together 
and are now handling their problems thru asso- 
ciated efforts rather than individually, as was the 
ease for many long years. At last the shingle 
manufacturer has come into his own and the shingle 
industry of the north Coast is ‘fon the map.’’ 
The Rite-Grade movement has much to do with this. 
It was due to the Rite-Grade movement that the 
shingle manufacturers became organized, the ad- 
vertising done by the Rite-Grade movement has 
served to not only dignify the industry but in- 
crease the demand for the product, and the un- 
usual conditions prevailing the last year have 
brought at last some profit to the producers. An 
incidental sidelight on the situation was the fact 
that a banquet at $5 a plate was given by the shin- 
gle men tonight and. was largely attended. It is 
the straw that shows the way the wind is blowing. 


Committees to Work Out Industry Problems 


At today’s meeting John McMaster, the hon- 
orary president for life of the shingle branch, oc- 
cupied the seat of honor beside President Miller, 
and when called upon Mr. McMaster declared that 
the association had made a wise choice in selecting 
Mr. Miller for president and expressed the belief 
that he would do more for the industry than the 
speaker had been able to the last few years. That 
Mr. McMaster has a warm place in the hearts of 
the shingle men was evident by the reception that 
he was given. President Miller at the outset named 
a number of standing committees and explained 
that they were necessary to work out things for 
the benefit of the indw ry. A uniform cost ac- 
counting system shoul¢ be adopted and improve- 
ments in dry kilns should be made. He declared 
that he did not know of a really successful dry 
kiln in the shingle industry. Makers of shingles, 
he believed, should know how many shingles they 
could get out of a thousand feet of logs. There 
are a number of things that can be worked out thru 
the association and the committees named by the 
president will no doubt have some results to report 
at future meetings. President Miller expressed the 
belief that shingle men had only begun to have a 
taste of good times and that the coming year would 
be a better one than its predecessor. He based his 
opinion largely on the fact that the farmers thruout 
the country have ample funds, and they are the 
big buyers of shingles. 

Discuss Report on ‘‘Square’’ Unit Packing 


The report of the committee that has been work- 
ing out the square unit plan was made by P. H. 
Olwell, of Everett, and it was discussed at length. 
N. C. Jamison, Everett; James Prentiss, Belling- 
ham; E. S. Saunders, Vancouver, B. C.; W. C. 
Miles, Globe, Wash.; and others strongly urged 
making the change. President Miller stated that 
the plan of the square unit originated with the 
lumber dealers and not with the millmen and read a 
number of letters from dealers approving of the 
change. 

Urge Care in Making the Change 

E. S. Saunders, of the Vancouver Lumber Co., 
Vancouver, B. C., declared his concern was think- 
ing of going on the square unit basis regardless 
of whether other shingle manufacturers did so. 

E. E. Case, the veteran shingle manufacturer of 
Raymond, Wash., sounded a note of warning. Mr. 
Case is one of the strongest supporters of the 





Celebrated by “Jazzarimbo” 
shingle branch and the Rite-Grade movement, but 
he thought changing from the old thousand shingles 
as the unit to the square unit would result in trouble 
and he did not believe in courting trouble. Mr. 
Humbarger, Markham, Wash., agreed with Mr. Case. 

Secretary Williams stated that he recently in- 
quired of 900 retail yards thruout the middle West 
as to what they thought of the change to the 
square unit, and 90 percent of the replies favored 
the square unit. 

Canadian Shingle Men Wire Approval 

It was suggested by some that instead of pack- 
ing sufficient shingles to cover 100 square feet in 
four bunches that the number in a bunch be in- 
creased slightly so that three bunches would cover 
a square, but this idea did not meet with approval. 
Mr. Saunders announeed later in the meeting that 
he had received a telegram from the association 
of shingle manufacturers of British Columbia, who 
were holding a special meeting at Vancouver, B. C., 
this afternoon, advising that they had unanimously 
decided on the change to the square unit, subject 
of course to the action of the shingle branch of 
the West Coast association. 

A vote was finally taken and those favoring the 
change numbered 35, with mills equipped with over 
330 machines; while only 7 members opposed the 
change, representing 33 machines. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Case the association 
dues were raised from $24 a year per machine to 
$36 a year per machine. 


RITE-GRADE MEETING 


The shingle branch adjourned and a meeting of 
the Rite-Grade organization followed, being at- 
tended only by members of the Rite-Grade move- 
ment who contribute to the Rite-Grade fund for 
advertising, inspection ete. Practically the same 
shingle manufacturers were in attendance. This 
meeting was for the purpose of officially consid- 
ering the change to the square unit. The same re- 
port of the committee came up for consideration 
and, a few additional millmen being present, it was 
further discussed to some extent. Clifford Berg- 
strom, of the Pacific Timber Co., Everett, until a 
few months ago operating several retail yards in 
California, strongly advocated the change and ex- 
plained from a retailer’s viewpoint how it would 
enable the dealer to sell on an equal basis with 
substitute roofings. W. C. McMaster, Seattle, 
strongly favored making the change. 

All ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ to Be Square Packed 


The question came up as to whether if adopted 
by the Rite-Grade movement members could con- 
tinue packing their shingles on the old 1,000 basis, 
and it was explained by President Miller and Sec- 
retary Williams that if adopted it would become 
part of the inspection rules of the Rite-Grade move- 
ment; and, where shingles were not packed on the 
square basis, the Rite-Grade stamp could not be 
used. It would be necessary anyway for all Rite- 
Grade mills using the stamp to pack on the square 
basis as the advertising to be done the coming 
year would be centered on this change. Mr. Case, 
who had opposed making the change, took a broad 
view of the situation and declared it was right 
that only those who packed in that way should use 
the stamp. He declared he would continue con- 
tributing to the Rite-Grade fund, altho he would 
not change his packing basis unless customers asked 
for it, but would refrain from using the stamp 
on the old sized bundles. 

‘*You can’t drive me out of the Rite-Grade 
movement,’’ Mr. Case declared good naturedly. 

When put to vote the square unit basis report 
was adopted practically unanimously. 

Increased Dues to Pay for Advertising 


The matter of increasing the dues was then taken 
up and, whereas Rite-Grade mills last year paid 
$100 per machine, it was voted this year to pay 
$200 per machine in addition to the association 
dues of $36 a year. This it is estimated will raise 
a fund of about $100,000 for advertising purposes. 

It was also decided that new members coming 
into the Rite-Grade movement prior to March 1, 
1920, could do so on the same basis as the other 
members, but that after that date a premium of 
$100 per machine will be added, making a total 
of $336 a year per machine. The meeting con- 
tinued all the afternoon and adjourned just in 
time for the banquet. 

The following are the committees appointed by 
President Miller, and the chairmen named: 

Organization—N. C. Jamison, 
Shingle Co., Everett, Wash. 


Finance—H. J. Bratlie, Bratlie-McClelland Mill Co., 
Ridgefield, Wash. 


Jamison Lumber & 


Merchandising—C. J. McGrath, Pacific Timber Co., 
Everett, Wash. 

Publicity and Advertising—G. A. Bergstrom, Pacific 
Timber Co., Everett, Wash. 

Statistics—H. L. Gary, New England Manufactur- 
ing Co., Everett, Wash. 

Legislation and City Ordinances—G. A. Bergstrom, 
Everett, Wash. 

Transportation—P. H. 
Shingle Co., Everett, Wash. 

Grading Rules—P. R. Smith, M. R. Smith Lumber 
& Shingle Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Uniform Cost System—F. H. 
Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash. 

Plant Efficiency—E. S. Saunders, 
ber Co., Vancouver, B. C. 

Logs—Will McMaster, John McMaster Shingle Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Labor—N. C. Jamison, Jamison Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Everett, Wash. 

Industrial Insurance and First Aid—H. A. LaPlant, 
Skagit Mill Co., Lyman, Wash. 

Dry Kilns—W. F. Huntting, Huntting-Merritt Lum- 
ber Co., Vancouver, B. C. 

Fire Retardant Paint Committee—Incorporated un- 
der Legislation and City Ordinance Committee. 


**PIRST ANNUAL JAZZARIMBO’’ 


, 


Olwell, Jamison Lumber & 


Jackson, Clear Lake 


Vancouver Lum- 





The ‘‘first annual jazzarimbo’’ is what the 
Rite-Grade men ealled their banquet at the Ma- 
sonie Club, following the prolonged and strenu- 
ous labors of the day, in having fixed the details 
of the square pack, dues and other weighty 
problems. As if to prove that it was momentary 
surcease from care, each of the sixty guests as 
he entered the brilliantly lighted banquet hall 
was fitted to an appropriate paper cap; and the 
effect of the varicolored headgear as the ban- 
queters gathered in place for their joyfest was 
thoroly in keeping with the light and fluffy-ruffles 
atmosphere of the occasion. E. C. Miller, as 
master of ceremonies, was at his best; and Neil 
C. Jamison, as toastmaster, never picked out a 
job better suited to his talents in that direction. 
It was quite the thing that C. P. Constantine, 
J. 8. Williams and Tom Booth should sing a toxst, 
and a little later Mr. Booth helped to set a very 
fast pace by giving ‘‘The Stein Song’’ for the 
benefit of the steinless gathering. It was a 
seven course affair, one of the most elaborate 
ever spread at the Masonic Club, and there was 
plenty of ‘‘spirit,’’ even in this dry day and age. 

The ‘‘jazzarimbo’’ approached its peak and 
squared away for the discard when L. G. Hum- 
barger assumed his position as ‘‘timekeeper’’ 
during the speechmaking. He was fully equipped 
for his duties, using as a gong a shingle saw that 
had made its record of having cut more than 
8,000,000 choice specimens of the famous Rite- 
Grade product. The talks were limited to two 
minutes, and the vietims were such well known 
figures as John McMaster, W. J. Patterson, 
George Bergstrom, E. E. Case, E. S. Saunders, 
L. S. Challacombe, C. J. MeGrath, P. H. Olwell 
and A. H. Kuhn—fifteen of them in all, the names 
of some of the participants being lost to fame in 
the great wave of good fellowship that fairly 
engulfed proceedings as Humbarger kept time 
on his trusty saw. All this without mentioning 
the ‘‘8-Rite-Grade-Sisters-8, count ’em.’’ Where 
they came from nobody knows except Secretary 
Williams—and he won’t tell. But everybody 
knows that they were appropriately togged out 
for the occasion, and that they could sing. Ye 
gods, how they could sing, and their song was 
‘*Rite-Grade Goes Marching On,’’ to the tune of 
**John Brown’s Body.’’ 

We're going to put our shingles on a hundred thou- 
sand homes, 


We'll cover roof and siding with the 
known ; 


best material 


We'll sell them to the farmers to nail upon their sheds, 

We'll give the cows and chickens warm and cozy beds, 

We'll build a home of beauty for the happy newly- 
weds ; 

We'll make the manufacturer of the asphalt and the 
rag 

Sit up and call for nourishment and smoke another 
ag, 

3y sticking close together we'll make their old tails 
arag ; 

Who knew the “Roof of Ages” till Rite-Grade came 


along, 

Who told their many virtues to the great home build- 
ing throng? 

So let us bend our energies and boost the game along, 
Rite-Grade goes marching on. 

Glory, glory, hallelujah, 

Glory, glory, hallelujah, 

Glory, glory, hallelujah, 

AS we go marching on. 

Did the Rite-Grade people sing? Tell the 
world. They couldn’t help it. And so the ‘‘ first 
annual jazzarimbo’’ made its start, and its spee- 
tacular finish—with everybody happy and well 
prepared to salute 1920 as the biggest year in 
the red cedar industry. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Thirty-Five Conventions Scheduled for Next Three Weeks— Presidential Possibility to Address Northwestern 
Lumbermen—Western Manufacturers Set Meeting Dates 


183—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 

Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 

13-14—-National Public Works Department Asso- 

ciation, New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Annual. 

14—St. Louis Dumber Trade Exchange, St. 

Mo. Annual, 

Jan. 14-16—Nebraska Lumber 
Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 

Jan. 14-15—Northern White Cedar Association, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan. 15-16—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 

Association, Cairo, Ill. Annual. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. Louis, 


Dealers’ 
Annual. 


Association, 


Jan. 16—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual. 
Jan. 16—Caltifornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 


San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 


Jan. 19—Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen’s Association, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Association of Chicago, Hotel 


Association, 


Jan. 19—-Lumbermen’s 
La Salle Annual. 

Jan. 20—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Hotel 
Chisca, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

Jan. 20-22—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Dayton, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan. 20-22—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Dayton, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan. 20-22—Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Onondaga Hotel, 
Syracuse, N. Y¥ Annual, 

Jan. 20-22—Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual, 

Jan. 20-22—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Syracuse, N. Y. Annual. 

Jan. 20-22—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. Annual. 

Jan, 21-22—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 

Jan. 21-23—Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica. Chicago. Annual. 


Association, 


Jan. 26—-Mountain Iaimber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Calgary, Alta. Annual. 

Jan. 27—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan. 27—Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annua 

Jan, 27-28—Kentuckv Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky. Annual. 

Jan. 28—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Statler Detroit, Mich. Midwinter 
meeting 

Jan. 28—New York State Forestry 
ae Annual. 

Pennsylvania 


Association, 


Association, Buffalo, 


Jan. 28-29 Lumberman’s Association, 


Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 
Jan, 28-29—-National Lumber Exporters’ Association. 
Hotel Commedore, New York City. Annual. 


Jan. 28-30—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 


Portland, Ore Annual. 
28-30—Western 
(Canada), Royal 

Annual. 

Jan. 28-30—Southern 
leans, La. 

Jan. 28-3 Southwestern Lumbermen’s’§ Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Jan, 29-30—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Annual, 

Jan. 30—Box Bureau, Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, Portland, Ore. Annual. 

Jan. 30—Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, 
Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan. 30—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 3-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 

Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

3-5—TIllinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 

Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 3-5—Central Association of Traveling Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen’'s Association, Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 4-5—Northwest Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Maryville, Mo. Annual. 


Lumbermen’'s Association 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Retail 
Alexandra Hotel, 


Jan. 


Forestry Conference, New Or- 


Hotel 


Association, 


Feb. 


Feb. 4-5—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. Cha- 
teau Frontenac, Quebec, P. Q. Annual. 

Feb. 4-5—Southwestern Towa Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Columbus Junction, Iowa. Annual. 


Feb. 4-5—Southeastern Iowa Retail -~< (pmaeaaiaaaa As- 
sociation, Ottumwa, Iowa. Annu 


Feb. 5-6—West Virginia Lumber & spain Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Bluefield, W. Va. Annual. 
Feb. 5-6—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 


tion, Minot, N. D. Annual. 
10-12—American Wood Preservers’ 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 
11-13—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel. Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual, 

Feb. 12-183—National Association of Railroad Tie Pro- 
ducers, Hotel Sherman, Chicaso. Annual. 
Feb. 17—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 

ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 
6 sumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 
Feb. 17-19—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 
Feb. 18-19—Central & Northeastern Iowa Lumber As- 
sociation. Hotel Montrose, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Annual. 
19-21—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Boise, Idaho. Annual. 
21—Massachusetts Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Bancroft Hotel, Worcester, Mass. Annual. 
Feb. 24-25—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hamilton, Ont. Annual. 

Feb. 24-26—Southern Pine Association, 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 
March 1-13—Mississippi Valley Exposition, St. 

Mo. Annual. 


Feb. Association, 


Feb. 


Asso- 





Feb. 


Feb. 


Grunewald 


Louis, 








CONNECTICUT ANNUAL POSTPONED 


New HAvEN, Conn., Jan. 5.—Announcement is 
being sent out from the office of the Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Connecticut that because of the 
recent resignation of the secretary, Miss B. A. 
Lammlin, and unavoidable delay in choosing a suc- 
cessor, it has been necessary to postpone the an- 
nual meeting from some time in February, as pro- 
vided by the bylaws of the association, to a later 
date. It is thought, however, that the annual din- 
ner will be held in February as usual if it is pos- 
sible to make the proper arrangements. 





NORTHERN PINERS TO MEET SOON 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 5.—The Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, under its con- 
stitution, will have its annual meeting in this 
city Jan. 27, and the call for the meeting will 
be issued in a few days. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MIDWINTER MEET 


CaDILLAC, Micu., JAN. 5.—Call has been issued 
for the midwinter meeting of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association to be held at 
Detroit on Jan. 28 at the Hotel Statler. The 
market conditions committee of the association will 
hold its meeting at the same hotel on the day pre- 
vious, Jan. 27. 


“AAR ane 


MILL MANAGERS WILL FOREGATHER 


Houston, TEx., Jan. 5.—George R. Christie, sec- 
retary, has issued a call for the monthly meeting 
of the East Texas Mill Managers’ Association, to 
be held here Jan, 17 in the rooms of the Lumber- 
men’s Club. The meeting will consider matters of 
current general interest, no special subjects having 
been assigned. 

The annual meeting of the association will be 
held in Houston on the third Tuesday of February. 
A phase of its importance is measured by the fact 
that the association represents 258 sawmills in east 
Texas, employing 50,000 men. 

NEW YORK FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 

Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 5.—After considerable 
preliminary discussion it has finally been decided to 
hold the annual meeting of the New York State 
Forestry Association at Buffalo on Jan. 28, the 
committee on arrangements having accepted the in- 
vitation of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, at 
the same time pleasing the membership in the 
western part of the State. 


an eee 


COMPLETING SOUTHWESTERN PROGRAM 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 6.—Final arrangements 
for the meeting of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association the latter part of this month will be 
announced next week. The executive committee 
of the association composed of C. F. Lucas, St. 
Joseph; J. A. Bowman and B. F. Moore, of Kan- 
sas City, James Costello, of Liberty, Mo., F. D. 
Bolman, of Leavenworth and J. H. Foresman, of 
Kansas City, met with J. R. Moorehead, secretary- 
manager, Friday, to go over details of the meet- 
ing. The association has added many new members 
the last year and a very large attendance is ex- 
pected at the meeting. 





AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS TO MEET 

New Yoxwr, Jan. 5.—An opportunity will be 
given the general public to see what American de- 
signers have accomplished in developing commer- 
cial airplanes at the second annual Aeronautical 
Exposition to be held here under the auspices of 
the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association (Ince.), 
at the Seventy-first Regiment Armory, March 6 to 
13 inclusive. Planes for private use, for sporting 
and touring uses and for long distance transporta- 
tion of freight or mail will be shown 





PROGRESS OF NORTHWESTERN PROGRAM 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 5.—Advices from the 
office of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion here are to the effect that the program for the 
thirtieth annual conyention, to be held here Jan. 
20, 21 and 22, is practically completed. Announce- 
ment is made that on the opening day of the con- 
vention, Gov. Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, will 
deliver an address on current and national ‘prob- 
lems. The program will be replete with discus- 
sions of live subjects such as ‘‘Farm-Merchant 
Community Codperation;’’ ‘‘The Value of a Com- 
munity Building;’’ ‘‘ Modern Barn and Farm Out- 
Building Construction,’’ and other subjects having 


an important bearing on modern merchandising 
methods in the retail building material business. 

Contracts have been closed for all spaces for ex- 
hibits at the building material exposition which 
will be much larger and more varied than ever be- 
fore. Final announcement of the plans of the con- 
vention will be ready for publication within the 
next week or so. 


SASH AND DOOR SALESMEN’S BANQUET 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 5.—W. A. Smith is 
chairman of the banquet committee appointed 
by President Charles Van Pelt, of the Mississippi 
Valley Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation, to make arrangements for the annual 
banquet Jan. 19. Mr. Smith has appointed W. 
W. Vawter, H. B. Sutton and Roy Thompson as 
his associates on the committee. 





SHALL THE LADIES MAKE THE TRIP? 


Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 5.—The proposed trip 
of New York State retailers thru the southern 
lumber producing regions following the close of 
their convention at Syracuse, Jan. 20-22, is fast 
taking shape and plans now are to join with the 
Ohio retailers at Dayton on Jan. 24 where a spe- 
cial car for the New Yorkers will be attached to 
the train. From Dayton the party will go to St. 
Louis, thence to the shortleaf territory, to Houston, 
Tex., to New Orleans and then to the cypress mills. 
One important question remains to be decided and 
that is whether the ladies shall be taken along. 
Secretary Paul S. Collier, of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York, 
is anxious to know what the answer will be so he 
may plan for accommodations ete. accordingly. 





WESTERN PINERS SET DATE 


PorRTLAND, OrE., Jan. 3.—It is announced that 
the annual meeting of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be held in Portland Jan. 
28, 29 and 30, and that on Jan. 30 the box manu- 
facturers’ branch of the association will hold its 
annual session. Many matters of great importance 
will come up at these gatherings. 





MOUNTAIN MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL 


Caueary, Alta., Jan. 3—Announcement has been 
made to the effect that the annual convention of 
the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
will be held in this city on Jan. 26, the program 
now being in the hands of the officers for final 
preparation. 


TENTATIVE DATE FOR MONTANANS 

KALISPELL, Mont., Jan. 3.—The annual conven- 
tion of the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has been tentatively set for Jan. 27, and it 
is probably the meeting will be held at the Daven- 
port Hotel in Spokane, Wash. 


eee 


PUBLIC WORKS ASSOCIATION PLANS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 5.—Further announce- 
ment of plans for the second convention of the 
National Department of Publie Works Association, 
to be held here at the New Willard Hotel, Jan. 13 
and 14, indicate that it will be a general experience 
meeting concerning the ways and means of best 
carrying on the campaign for suitable legislation 
looking to the creation of a National Department 
of Public Works. Congressman Frank C. Reavis, 
who introduced the legislation into the House of 
Representatives, will address the convention on 
‘*Practical Results to Be Achieved by a Depart- 
ment of Public Works,’’ and Gen. R. C. Marshall, 
chief of the construction division, will discuss 
“*Practical Economies Secured by Standardization 
of Specifications.’’ The meetings will be held in 
the ball room of the New Willard Hotel. 


—~ 


WEST VIRGINIANS SHAPING PROGRAM 


CLARKsBuRG, W. Va., Jan. 5.—Secretary H. 
Eschenbrenner, of the West Virginia Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, of this city, 
advises that while the program for the annual con- 
vention to be held at Bluefield Feb. 5 and 6 is not 
wholly completed it is known definitely that among 
the speakers who will grace the meeting with their 
presence will be Governor Cornwell, of West Vir- 
ginia; Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, of New York; 
Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN }; Arthur Black, of Port Clinton; and 
L. R. Putman, advertising director of the Southern 
Pine Association. While the subjects on which 
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these men will talk have not been announced it is 
certain that it will be well worth the time of any 
lumberman to come a long way to hear these talks. 





CONCATENATE AT NEBRASKA MEET 


Str. Louris, Mo., Jan. 5.—Mort Engelman, of the 
Mort F. Engelman Co., Omaha, where he is vice- 
gerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo, was here today in con- 
ference with H. R. Isherwood, Secretary-treasurer 
of the Order. Mr. Engelman is arranging for a 
concatenation to be held at 4 p. m. Jan. 14, in con- 





nection with the meeting of the Nebraska Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. He believes that it will be 
a big affair. It will be the first time since Mr. 
Engelman became an officer in Hoo-Hoo that he 
has been enabled to get candidates from outside 
of Omaha. He held a concatenation there in Octo- 
ber. 


Mr. Isherwood announces the appointment of 
H. G. Larrick as Vicegerent Snark for the San 
Diego (Calif.) district. Mr. Larrick is an officer 
of the Benson Lumber Co., San Diego. 





CAIROANS TO CONCATENATE 


Caro, Itu., Jan. 5.—Vicegerent Snark P. T. 
Langan, of this city, announces that a lively con- 
catenation will be held here on the evening of Jan. 
15, at which time a good class of kittens will be 
initiated into the mysteries of the catnip bed. This 
concatenation will, take place during the annual 
convention of the Southern Illinois Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association to be held here Jan. 14 and 
15. Snark Langan requests all Hoo-Hoo to attend 
this concatenation. 





ACTIVITIES OF SOME OF THE ASSOCIATIONS 


Pennsylvania Retailers Prepare to Issue House Plan Book—Little Rock (Ark.) Lumbermen Back Movement 
for Open Shop—Hardwood Association Will Issue Stock Charts 


RETAILERS TO ISSUE PLAN BOOK 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 5.—A meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Pennsylvania was held at the Chamber of Com- 
merece, of Pittsburgh, on Friday, Jan. 2. The di- 
rectors in attendance were J. D. P. Kennedy, 
Beaver Falls, Pa.; Daniel Annan, jr., Cumberland, 
Md.; G. E. Evans, Fairchance, Pa.; R. M. Ful- 
ton, Irwin, Pa.; George N. Glass, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
E. M. Hill, Pittsburgh, Pa., G. F. Hoge, Canons- 
burg, Pa.; W. H. Reese, Monessen, Pa.; and G. P. 
Texter, Wilkinsburg, Pa., together with Carl Van 
Der Voort, general counsel; W. G. Rebbick, secre- 
tary; and W. B. Stayer, assistant secretary, C. W. 
Iams, president of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s 
Club, and W. E. Hatch, seeretary of the Keystone 
Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, were also present. The 
directors gave full reports of association activities 
in the several districts represented by them. This 
association has in preparation a house plan book 
which is to be issued for distribution and use by 
the members in their several localities. The annual 
convention of the association will be held at the 
William Penn Hotel on Feb. 11, 12 and 13, and this 
plan book will be completed by the time the con- 
vention meets. The annual banquet will be on 
Lincoln’s birthday, Thursday evening, Feb. 12, 
and the directors are planning to make it a notable 
occasion in every respect. 





LITTLE ROCK DEALERS FOR OPEN SHOP 


LITTLE Rock, ArK., Jan. 5.—The Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Little Rock has unan- 
imously adopted a resolution endorsing the stand 
taken by the Board of Commerce for the open 
shop policy in Little Rock, in opposition to the 
closed shop policy of the trades unions. The mem- 
bers present signed the agreement that had been 
entered into by the members of the Board of 
Commerce. There are over two thousand signa- 
tures on the agreement, representing all classes 
of employers of labor, with few exceptions. 

The fight that is now in progress in the city 
started with controversies with the plumbers and 
carpenters. The contractors declare that they 
are making no fight on unionism, and that it is 
not a question of wages that concerns them so 
much as that of greater efficiency and increased 
production. They claim that under the open 
shop plan a good mechanic will make a better 
wage than under the restrictions of the closed 
shop, and that the poor or mediocre workman 
will have to stand upon his own responsibilities 
and his own merits. Some of the contractors re- 
port that they are having more labor than they 
can use, and they are predicting that many good 
union men will soon be back on the job. So far 
the trouble has not extended to other crafts in 
the city. The open shop advocates are thoroly 
organized and are prepared to stay on the job 
until they win. 


BOX MEN ENCOURAGE FORESTRY 
BALTIMORE, MpD., Jan. 5.—Acting upon the recom- 
mendation adopted at the last quarterly meeting in 
October of the North Carolina Pine Box & Shook 
Manufacturers’ Association, President W. L. Rice, 
of Philadelphia, has appointed the following com- 
mittee on forestry: 


C, R. Disharoon, C. A. Disharoon Co., Salisbury, 
Md., chairman; W. F. Brown, Dodge & Bliss Co., Jer- 
sey City, N. J.; C. W. Nichols, Philadelphia; F. J. 
Kress, Kress Box and Lumber Co., Pittsburgh; H. J. 
Atkinson, Atkinson Box'and Lumber Co., Hawley, Pa. ; 
John Coleman, Williamsport, Pa.; J. D. Townsend, jr., 
J. D. Townsend, jr. & Co., Georgetown, Del.; W. D. 
Corddry, The Corddry Co., Snow Hill, Md.; Capt. Find- 
‘ey Burns, John M. Nelson, jr. (Inc.), Baltimore; 
Eb. H. Cohn, Cohn & Bock, Princess Anne, Md.; C. M. 
Crist, Lange & Crist Box and Lumber Co., Clarks- 
burg, W. Va.; L. F. Powell, D. M. Lea & Co., Rich- 
mond, Va.: J. J. DeVine, Virginia Lumber and Box 
Co., Petersburg, Va.; W. C. Weaver, Emporia Manu- 
facturing Co., Emporia, Va.; W. B. Simmons, Wilts 
Veneer Co., Richmond, Va.; A. B. Hutton, Hutton & 
Bourbonnais Co., Hickory, N. C.; 8. J. Williams, 
Pridgen Manufacturing Co., Warrenton, N. C.; W. P. 
Jackson, Jackson Bros. Co., Fayetteville, N. C.; Maj. 

















G. T. Leach, Eureka Lumber Co., Washington, N. C.; 
Db. O. Anderson, Anderson Lumber’ Corporation, 
Marion, N. C 

It is intended that this committee shall be per- 
manent, to serve indefinitely, and the hope is enter- 
tained that from its work there may result legis- 
lative action in the different States in this region 
which will encourage the growing of timber and 
so continue the supply of native grown box lum- 
ber. The committee has been made so large in 
order that each State may have a subcommittee of 
working size which can take separate action when- 
ever necessary. Several men well informed on for- 
estry matters or timber owners, but connected with 
non-members, are being asked to serve on the gen- 
eral committee. The latter will probably hold meet- 
ings in connection with the regular quarterly ses- 
sions of the association. 





TO ISSUE MONTHLY HARDWOOD CHARTS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 5.—The executive com- 
mittee of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association at a meeting here last Tuesday ap- 
proved the applications of fifteen firms for mem- 
bership in this organization, thus bringing the 
total to 425. The new members are: 

Cypress Lumber Co., St. Louis; C. A. James Lumber 
Co., Tulot, Ark.; L. N. Kimerer, Paris, Tex.; Louis- 
ville Point Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky. ; Johnson Bros. 
Lumber Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Louis E, Moore Stave 
Co., New Orleans; Evansville Band Mill Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind.; J. W. Black Lumber Co., Corning, Ark. ; 
J. F. Knowles, Wilmer, Ark.; Hunt, Washington & 
Smith, Nashville, Tenn.; Kearns-Quinn Lumber Co., 
Memphis: J. H. Phipps Lumber Co., Fayetteville, Ark. ; 
Armorel Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. ; L. Cowee Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, and Ozan Graysonia Lumber Co., Pres- 
cott, Ark. 

The committee also appointed joint committees 
from the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the Southern Hardwood Traffie As- 
sociation to arrange for more commodious quar- 
ters for these two organizations. 

It may also be announced that plans were ap- 
proved for issuing charts showing graphically the 
stocks of hardwood lumber on hand at the first 
of each month and the range of average selling 
prices for each week in the month. These charts 
are to be prepared monthly for distribution among 
the Open Competition Plan members and their is- 
suance will begin as soon as plans can be worked 
out to that end. This is in line with recommenda- 
tions made at the recent annual <f the association 
in Memphis. 


VOTE INCREASED DUES TO NATIONAL 

San Francisco, Cauir., JAN. 3.—A_ regular 
meeting of the board of directors of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
was held here Dec. 19. W. R. Thorsen, of the 
West Side Lumber Co. presided in the absence of 
President W. J. Walker. C. Stowell Smith, the 
secretary-manager, reported his attendance at the 
Oct. 24 meeting of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association in Chicago. At this meeting the 
board of directors voted to increase the dues in the 
National from 1 cent to 1% cents a thousand feet, 
based on shipments. This action was ratified by all of 
the regional associations except the California Red- 
wood Association, the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation, the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
and the California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, delegates from these associa- 
tions not having authority to act. The secretary- 
manager recommended that this action be ratified 
and it was unanimously voted that the dues of 
this association in the National be increased to 
1% cents a thousand on shipments. 

It was decided by a vote, after discussion, that 
official representation of this association would not 
be authorized at the meeting, called for Jan. 12, 
to further discuss the forest industries questionnaire. 
As this region will be represented at the conference 
by attorneys acting for the individual mills, and as 
the association has no further suggestions to make 
as to the questionnaire, the sending of represen- 
tative was considered unnecessary. 





COAST SHIPPERS HAVE LIVE ORGAN 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 3.—The December num- 
ber of the Pacific Coast Shipper, the official organ 
of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, is the 
largest and most elaborate yet printed. It is ed- 
ited by Roy A. Dailey, secretary and manager. 
There are special departments, including ‘‘ Traffic 
Talks,’’ by W. A. Shumm; ‘‘Thru Minnesota 
Transfer,’’ by W. M. Lalor; ‘‘The Vancouver 
Viewpoint,’’ by H. V. D. Stone, manager of the 
office at Vancouver, B. C.; and ‘‘That Portland 
Punch,’’ by L. W. Held, manager of the Portland 
office. Mr. Dailey contributes ‘‘ Association Team- 
work,’’ as a part of the breezy page headed 
‘“Dailey Reminders.’’ The leading article is an 
able discussion entitled ‘‘The Function of the 
Wholesaler,’’ by Louis Germain, jr. 





EVANSVILLE CLUB IN MONTHLY 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 7.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club, held Tuesday night at the New Veadome 
Hotel, Joseph Waltman, president, announced the 
following standing committees for the year: 

Membership—Charles A. Wolflin, chairman; Louis 
A. Holtman and Daniel Wertz. 

Publicity and Resolutions—William B. Carleton, 
chairman ; Elmer D. Luhring and George O. Worland. 

River and Rail—-William S. Partington, chairman; 
John C. Keller and F. M. Lukens. 

Entertainment—J. C. Greer, chairman; Elmer D. 
Luhring and Henry Kollker. 

Coéperative—George O. Worland, chairman; Daniel 
Wertz and William Heyns. 

In the discussion of freight rates, tonnage and 
kindred questions George O. Worland announced 
that the Evansville Furniture Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation had opened permanent headquarters in 
the Furniture Exchange Building in charge of John 
C. Keller, until recently traffic commissioner of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Keller will handle all 
questions pertaining to freight rates and other 
matters. The Lumbermen’s Club was invited to 
codperate with the furniture manufacturers and 
the matter was taken under consideration. 

The housing question was discussed at some 
length. George O. Worland said that from a care- 
ful survey made of condition he had found that 
Evansville is in need of at least 4,000 houses. 

Upon motion of John C. Keller, the club went on 
record as being opposed to the Cummins and Esch 
bills now in Congress, pointing out that certain 
features are objectionable to shippers. Telegrams 
opposing the bills have been sent to Washington. 

William S. Partington, seeretary, read a letter 
he received from Martin L. Davy, representative in 
Congress, thanking the elub for the vigorous reso- 
lutions the club passed recently. 

C. G. Seales, associated with the Wolfin West 
Side Lumber Co., was introduced as a new mem- 
ber of the club. 





AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS MEET 


Important matters affecting the prosperity of 
the country were discussed at the thirteenth annual 
meeting of the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, which was held at the Great Northern 
Hotel in Chicago last week. From the viewpoint 
of the welfare of the lumber industry one of the 
most important subjects on the program was 
‘*Project in Farm Building,’’ which was presented 
by D. Scoates, of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, College Station, Tex. Mr. 
Scoates’ paper will be printed in an early issue. 
There was a large attendance, agricultural engi- 
neers coming from almost every State of the Union. 
Some of the other subjects discussed were: ‘‘ Proj- 
ect in Farm Machinery,’’ ‘‘ Project in Household 
Equipment,’’ ‘‘Project in Land Reclamation,’’ 
‘“Project in Farm Sanitation,’’ ‘‘Influence of 
Speed on the Draft of Plows,’’ ‘‘Efficiency of 
Horse Labor,’’ ‘‘ Educational Factor of Tractor 
Demonstrations, ’’ ‘‘ Work of National Service Com- 
mittee,’’ ‘‘Soil Erosion in Iowa,’’ ‘‘What We 
Know and What We Guess at in Drainage Design,’’ 
‘‘Engineering Features of Land Clearing,’’ 
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‘‘Threshing Methods.’’ Committees reported on: 
Test and rating; farm machinery; research; barn 
ventilation; sanitation; drainage; farm structures; 
and on farm building ‘equipment. The above sub- 
jects are of interest to retail lumbermen and they 
have an opportunity to purchase copies of the re- 
ports made from J. B. Davidson, secretary-treas- 
urer of the association, Iowa State College, Ames, 


Iowa. A perusal of the reports would permit the 
lumber retailer to talk more intelligently to farm- 
ers on subjects in which they are more interested 
than any other. 
The new officers of the association are: 
President—F, N. G. Kranich, Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co., Chicago, Tl. 
First Vice-president—F, W. 


| Ives, 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 


Ohio State Uni- 





Second Vice-president—W. B. Clarkson, King Ventil- 
ating Co., Owatonna, Minn. 


Secretary-treasurer—J. B. Davidson, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 


Executive Council: A. J. R. Curtis, Portland Cement 
Association, Chicago, Ill. ; Daniels Scoates, Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, Tex. ; 
Raymond Olney, Power Farming Press, St. Joseph. 
Mich.; I. W. Dickerson, Charles City, Iowa; F. A. 
Wirt, M: iryland Agricultural College, College Park, Md. 





NEW AUTOMATIC MATCHER FOR BOX INDUSTRY 


30STON, 
square edge 
handled, 


Mass., Jan. 6.—A revolution in the 
box business, where large orders are 
is expected as a result of the working 


out of an idea of George Smith, of South Hill, 
Va., a large box manufacturer, by the 8S. A. 
Woods Machine Co. of Boston, Mass. This long 
established company, now enlarged, and con- 


trolled by young blood and progressive ideas, 
took Mr. Smith’s conception and perfected the 
Smith-Woods ‘‘Kicker’’ or automatic matcher. 
A feature of the new machine is the automatic 
gage regulated by a cam so that any size of box 
lumber not over two inches thick and 15 inches 
in width is handled and prepared for box shooks 
and the gage or dial at the machine’s finishing 
end indicates to the operator there the measure 


of the lumber that is coming out so that it can 
be assorted at once. It is expected that the ma- 
chine also will be used in flooring manufacture 


and by dressing mills. 

The machine was the center of discussion at 
the recent dinner of the large sales force of the 
8. A. Woods Machine Co., in South Boston, when 
its points and advantages were explained and il- 
lustrated. 

The machine has been tested thoroly and it is 
claimed that any recommendation can be based 
on actual results obtained from the machine in 
service. The first machine was built for the 
South Hill Manufacturing Co. (Inz.) and shipped 
in November, 1916, to its South Hill, Va., plant 
and has been running ever since. 

At the recent mecting and dinner of the sales 
force of the S. A. Woods Machine Co., President 
Harry Crane Dodge made an analysis and gave 
the following description of the new machine: 

Gets Maximum Width with Least Waste 


The Smith-Woods automatic matcher has em- 
bodied in it a self centering matcher leg on the 
front side, to size boards to even dimensions and 
at the same time get the maximum width with the 


least waste when feeding boards off promiscuous 
widths. 
The Action Its Entirely Automatic 
The operation is entirely automatic and the 


matcher leg in question is operated entirely by the 
action of the stock feeding into and out of the 
machine. In other words, no attention is required 
on the part of the operator or mill crew for dressing 
to the maximum width with the least percentage of 
waste boards which pass thru the machine. 
Indicator Tells Width of Outcoming Board 
The mechanism consists of a front matcher yoke, 
spindle and head with plate and other parts mounted 
on a slide, automatically located and locked by the 
entering board so as to take off of the front edge 
of the board the minimum amount of stock neces- 
sary to leave the board itself the maximum width 
of some even and predetermined dimension. The 
head sizes to even quarter inches and will work 
boards of all widths varying up to and including 
11%4 inch. In other words, the automatic mechanism 
in question has a yielding or expanding capacity of 
1% inch over and above the size for which the 
spindle might be set to work. An indicator at the 
feeding-out end of the machine shows the off-bearer 
the width of the outcoming board so that the lum- 


ber can be sorted for width as well as for grade as it 
passes thru the machine. 


Outlines Actual Results Obtained 

The actual results obtained are outlined below. 
The percentages specified are figures which have 
been quoted by George A. Smith, the inventor of the 
machine, and we are quoting them as given to us 
and we understand Mr. Smith is in position to show 
by actual demonstration one or more machines on 
this basis. 


Gives Increase of 12 Percent on Finished Product 

By the “Kicker-Leg’’ matcher method 12 per- 
cent increase is obtained in finished production over 
other methods. The 12 percent is derived from the 
following points: The maximum surface obtained 
from lumber by this 4 inch jointing method; by 
cutting off to exact length only once, as against 
cutting off and equalizing thru two saws simultane- 
ously by the other method; by having no edges for 
waste. 

From 20 to 40 Percent Less Labor Is Used 

Twenty to 40 percent less labor is used. The 
processes are as follows: Rough boards are planed 
and jointed on the matcher; the chains carry them 
directly to the cut-off saws, where the boards are 
cut to exact length. From this point, if the boards 
are of proper width to make up boxes, they are im- 
mediately made up into shooks, but should a board 
be curved coming from the dry kiln, and the matcher 
does not finish out the edges of the board the en- 
tire length and some of the pieces show a rough 
edge or bark edge, these in turn are sent to the 
wheel jointer, where this rough edge is taken off in 
quarter inches until it is entirely smooth. These 
are sorted in racks to different widths and when 
shooks are to be made up the proper combinations 
of widths are taken from the racks and at once you 
have the proper size. 


Inefficiency of the Old Methods 


The other method used in box manufacturing is: 
First, to dress the lumber, then to cut off approxi- 
mate lengths, passing these thru the rip saws to 
make up the full width of a box, necessitating the 
waste of a narrow strip on practically each side. 
These in turn are taken to equalizing saws and the 
ends wasted in squaring up the box. 


Will Eliminate 65 Percent of Accidents 


Therefore, the above method eliminates equaliz- 
ing and rip sawing, which constitute from 20 to 
40 percent of the labor in a box mill. This is an 
absolute saving. By this method about 65 percent 
liability insurance is saved by eliminating the factor 
in the box mills which causes about 65 percent of 
the accidents in that industry; namely, the rip saws. 


Can Cut to Nearest !/, '4 or 4 Inch 


Not only has actual experience with the machine 
proved all the statements made herein but it has 
also brought out the fact that this machine measures 
stock in width more accurately than it is possible 
to gauge or measure by hand and rule. For in- 
stance, a board going into the machine as about 6 
inches wide will be graded as a 5%-inch board, 
this being the standard finished width. In other 
sections of the country where boards might be 
graded on \4 inch a board 6-inch rough going into 
the machine would be graded as a 5%-inch, if that 
was the finished dimension. Such 6-inch boards, 
if they are overfull in dimension, on entering the 
machine will with the automatic matcher finish 
6 inches, as the machine is made to work on % 


inch, and it cuts only the surplus stock over and 
above the even 4 inch. It can be made to cut on 
eighths or any other fraction of an inch desired. 
Believes Flooring Makers Will Use It 

While the machine to date has been confined to 
the manufacture of box shooks, we believe there is 
a large field open for its adaptation. We think it is 
only a question of time when this four-sided ma- 
chine will be considered by the light flooring mills 
in all sections of the country because, before we 
get very far into the future, the question of con- 
servation of lumber, saving of labor and minimiz- 
ing waste in every direction of finished mill stock 
will become more pronounced and receive greater 
consideration than these points have up to date. 
Thinks Success of Method Will Interest Lumbermen 

Mr. Smith, who has made a very careful study of 
lumber saving, labor and time saving and cost say- 
ing elements in the manufacture of box shooks, has 
been so successful in executing his ideas that we 
are confident that the lumber people later on, when 
they see Smith’s methods actually working out in 
practice, will become keenly interested. 


The S. A. Woods Machine Co., one of the oldest 
manufacturers of woodworking machinery in 
America, was formed in 1854 by Solomon A. 
Woods and was incorporated in 1873 with Solo- 
mon A. Woods as president. In 1907 Frank F. 
Woods succeeded to the presidency on the death 
of his father. In 1912 he sold his interests in 
the company to H. C. Dodge and C. W. H. Blood, 
who became respectively president and vice pres- 
ident of the S. A. Woods Machine Co. The busi- 
ness policy was broadened under the new man- 
agement and the line extended. Extensive addi- 
tions have recently been made to the plant which 
ultimately will give the company as large an out- 
put as any plant in the world making heavy plan- 
ing mill machinery. 

Harry Crane Dodge, president of the 8S. A. 
Woods Machine Co., is of old New England 
stock, his ancestors on both sides being among 
the early New England colonists who settled in 
the vicinity of Plymouth about 1635. Mr. Dodge 
finished his education at Harvard University and 
began his business career in 1904 as a salesman 
for the S. A. Woods Machine Co. in the south- 
eastern district. In 1908 he was made southern 
manager with headquarters in New Orleans, La., 
and in 1911 came to Boston as general sales man- 
ager. In the same year Mr. Dodge was made 
secretary of the company and again in 1912 he 
moved up, assuming the position of president in 
October of that year. 

C. W. H. Blood is treasurer and general man- 
ager as well as vice president of the S. A. Woods 
Machine Co. He graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity with an M. E. degree in 1891. He first 
became associated with the S. A. Woods Machine 
Co. as a mechanical engineer and_ gradually 
moved up in the organization until he was elect- 
ed its vice president, eventually becoming one 
of the owners by purchase with Mr. Dodge of 
Frank F. Woods’ interest. Mr. Blood thru train- 
ing and experience is familiar with every class 
of machinery constructed by the company. 
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VARIED ACTIVITIES OF LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS 





Care Urged in. Extending Credit—Plans Laid for Entertainment — New Year’s 
Beginning Celebrated with Feasts and Dancing 





PITTSBURGH CLUB’S MONTHLY 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 5.—The regular monthly 
meeting, which was the last one of the year, of the 
Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club was held at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel on the evening of Dec. 30, with much 
good fellowship in evidence. The attendance was 
larger than that of any other monthly meeting 
during the year, and there was a’ general discus- 
sion by the members of matters of vital interest 
such as cost accounting, discounts, and terms on 
material delivered on contract. 





ADVISED TO GO SLOW ON CREDIT 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 5.—Warning to be cau- 
tious and conservative in the extension of credits 
during the remainder of the period of readjust- 
ment of business from war conditions, was given 
members of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati 
at the regular monthly meeting this evening. It 
was contained in a talk by Charles W. Dupuis, vice 
president of the Citizens’ National Bank of this 
city, who was the guest of the club for the meet- 
ing. He declared that there is a limit to the 
elasticity of the Federal reserve banking system 
and that the extension of credits could not be con- 
tinued indefinitely; that the 40 percent margin in 
the ratio of deposits to reserves has already been 
closely approached, and the Federal Reserve Board 
has recognized the necessity for a curtailment of 
eredits for stock market operations. This course 
may have to be taken in regard to commercial 
operations unless business men themselves take it 
into their hands to draw in their credit lines. 

W. C. Duffield, a lumber operator of West Jeffer- 
son, N. C., told the members of conditions in his 
section, saying the lumber mills have more orders 
in hand than they can fill, and that it is not a 
matter of getting prices, but of getting lumber. 
Production has been seriously curtailed, he said, 
by the scarcity of labor and the unfavorable 
weather. 

Unanimous endorsement was given the candi- 
dacy of E. O. Robinson, of Mowbray & Robinson 
Co., for director of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Cincinnati, and all members of the club who are 
members of the Chamber of Commerce pledged 
themselves to push his campaign, which closes 
Jan. 14. 

A protest against the proposed sale of the Cin- 
cinnati Southern Railroad, owned by the city and 
leased and operated as a part of the Southern Rail- 
way system, was brought before the meeting. 
Charles F. Shields advocated that the membership 
join in the protest, but the majority of the mem- 
bers said the proposal would have no chance with 
the voters, and that it would be best for the club 
not to dignify it by a formal protest. 

President Miles J. Byrns, who presided, was 
authorized to name a committee to look into the 
various laws proposed to Congress for dealing 
with the ‘‘Reds,’’ and to draw resolutions endors- 
ing one of the proposals. 

A. L. Behmyer, newly installed executive secre- 
tary of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, 
who was present for his first meeting with the club, 
was introduced and made a short talk. 





PLANS YEAR OF ACTIVITY 

Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 5,—Nineteen hundred 
and twenty promises to be a year of entertaining 
by the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis to judge 
from the action taken by that organization at the 
first meeting of the new year held at the Hotel 
Gayoso last Saturday. The entertainment com- 
mittee was instructed to take the necessary steps 
to bring about resumption of the friendly relations 
xisting between the Lumbermen’s Club and the 
Rotarians of Memphis, interrupted by the war, by 
arranging for an entertainment to which the latter 
are to be invited. It was also instructed to arrange 
for a dinner to be given by the club to which the 
wives, daughters and sweethearts of the members 
are to be invited. This will be in the nature of 
an annual banquet. 

The civic committee was authorized to look into 
the advisability of taking steps looking to the 
erection of a building in Memphis to be used as 
offices for lumber firms as well as for lumber or- 
ganizations. The committee will report at an early 
meeting. 

President J. V. Rush, together with W. F. Holz- 
grafe, first vice president, W. N. Coulson, second 
vice president, and J. Clayton Johnson, secretary- 
treasurer, were inducted into office. H. J. M. Jor- 
gensen, retiring president, delivered a very inter- 
esting farewell address. The first official act of 
President Rush was the appointment of the stand- 
ing committees for the year, as follows: 


Entertainment—Joe Thompson, chairman; F. E. 


Stonebraker, F. T. Dooley, S. C. Major and E. L. 
McLallen. 


House—George McSweyn, 
heimer, Douglas Heuer, R. 
Williford. 

Law and Insurance—Walker Wellford, chairman: 
M. C. Raymond, R. C. Stimson, O. M. Krebs and 
Eugene Woods. 

River and Rail—R. E. Dickinson, chairman; George 
C. Ehemann, B. C, Tully, Edgar O. Lahr and Sam B. 
Schwartz. 

Membership—W. E. Hyde, chairman; C. R. Tustin, 
H. J. Richards, J. R. McFadden and H. W. Darby. 

Resolutions—Ralph May, chairman: C. R. Ransom, 
L. W. Ford, George W. Fooshe and T. E. Jones. 

Civic—S. M. Nickey, chairman; Earl Palmer, S. B. 
Anderson, James E. Stark and Roland H. Darnell. 

The report of J. Staley Williford, retiring see- 
retary-treasurer, showed that all bills of the club 
were paid and that it had money in the bank. 

The house committee, J. D. Allen, chairman, re- 
ported that the employment bureau, operated under 
its direction, had received 849 applications for 
positions during the period from March 1, 1919, 
to Dee. 31, 1919, and that it had placed 276 persons 
in positions, many of them permanent, in the lum- 
ber industry. He gave all the credit for this splen- 
did performance to Miss Ruby Hamilton, assistant 
secretary of the club. 

Thirty-two new members were received during 
the year and twelve were lost, two thru death 
and ten thru resignation, giving a net gain of 
twenty, according to C. R. Tustin, chairman of the 
membership committee. This committee reported 
nine new applications in its final report so that 
the actual gain in membership was really twenty- 
nine net. Four of the applicants were elected at 
this meeting, as follows: J. C. Bonner, J. H. Bon- 
ner & Son, Heth, Ark., and Memphis; J. D. Whit- 
aker, local manager for Steele & Hibbard; Eugene 
F. Horan, of Page & Horan, Helena, Ark., and 
W. C. Katterhenry, of J. V. Stimson Hardwood Co., 
Memphis. The total membership, exclusive of the 
five that have not been elected, is 226 active and 
associate and four honorary, the largest number in 
the history of this organization. 

Earl Palmer, chairman of the civic committee, 
reported in both a humorous and serious vein of 
the accomplishments of his committee. 


chairman; Max Sond- 
H. Goodspeed and J. S. 





WHOLESALERS’ CLUB TO ELECT 

BALTIMorE, Mp., Jan. 5.—The Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Club will hold its annual meeting 
tomorrow at the Southern Hotel, when officers will 
be elected and other business disposed of. The 
slate placed in nomination, and which is expected 
to be elected, is made up of F. M. Roberts, of the 
Elm City Lumber Co., for president; Lewis Dill of 
Lewis Dill & Co., for vice president, and William 
S. Henderson, of Greenleaf Johnson & Son, seere- 
tary and treasurer. The members of the club will 
have a dinner and the business situation will be dis- 
cussed in its various bearings. 


~~ 


EXCHANGE HOLDS NEW YEAR PARTY 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 5—The Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of this city held its year-end party Dee. 





31 in Griffith Hall, and it was a great success. This 
oceasion is one of the real good-fellowship times 
of the year, and the feeling of genuine friendliness 
is evident on all sides. There were about one hun- 


dred in attendance, and after an excellent buffet 
luncheon there was a vaudeville entertainment of 
merit. This occasion showed that there is no need 
of bottled spirits among the lumbermen, and all 
start the year in a bit better frame of mind for 
having attended. 





DANCED THE NEW YEAR IN 

Houston, Tex., JAN. 5.—Realization was well 
within expectation at the dinner dance given by 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Houston, Dee. 31. The 
event had been awaited with keen interest and it 
amply rewarded the 145 expectant members and 
guests who sat down at 9 o’clock at the tables 
arranged in the club’s auxiliary ballroom. 

The dinner, prolonged to a late hour, was a 
characteristic, dainty southern feast. To the music 
of a capable orchestra dancing was enjoyed with an 
enthusiasm that held some couples until faint glim- 
mers of daylight shone. 

The dinner dance was socially and otherwise a 
triumph and one of the most creditable functions 
that the club has ever held. Direct credit for ita 
success is due to the entertainment committee, 
under the chairmanship of Chester Marston. 

















Good Logs Insure 
High Grade Lumber 


Few localities have such hard- 
wood trees as we are now cut- 
ting. In manufacturing factory 
lumber we zealously guard every 
atom of the natural superiority of our 
trees with the result that our custom- 
ers are always satisfied and rely upon 
us for 


Oak, Ash, Gum, Poplar, 
Hickory, Cottonwood 


Write us today about your 
future needs. 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Go. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Hardwood Flooring and Hardwood Lumber 
1534-44 SOUTH 


isnece cout §©6CHICAGO, ILL. 


E. BARTHOLOMEW, Mer. 








For or, 
Shipment 


é ° 
A Special 
Subject to Prior Sale: 
‘Sarees White Oak 
50 cars 7x9 White Oak Switch Ties 
WHITE OAK TIMBERS for 


all kinds of Construction work 
also Poplar and Hardwoods. 


The Dunfee Lumber Company 
2 Mills at Thayer, W.Va. CHARLESTON, W.VA. ag 


Mr. Retailer: 


How are yourstocks? Spring is not 
far away. ow is the time to buy. 
Farsighted buyers are doing it. 
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General Lumber Company, “C2 rideq Bise- 
WESTERN SOFT PINE 


in 1x6"*, 8’", 10°" & 12°" No. 2, . . 
No. 3 & No. 4 Commnam tet Immediate Shipment | 


Idaho White Pine, Northern White Pine and 
Norway— White Pine Lath. ) 


_ The John C. King Lumber Co., “yetino, onto” 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


( sasien LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 














TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
3 oe Wie Bldg. NEW ORLEANS 








Timberland Questionnaire 


We offer our services to assist your Compilation thereof. 
After you have read it — if you want us — Call on 
In the office—in the field—maps—figures. 








JAMES W.SEWALL, Old Town, Maine i 








CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 
LUMBERMAN., 


Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 


Se thas ies: 
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cer Your ¥ @llow Pine 


Over Your 
Yard and 
Shed Stocks 
Railroad Material 
Long and Shortleaf 
Timbers 


(Roush or Dressed 
44-10’ to 16 x 16-50’) 





Needs in 





Our large concentrating vards at D’Lo, Mi-s., with 
use of Dry Kilns and planing mills of Finkbine 
I.umber Co., and mill connections will interest 
buyers who want well manufactured lumber and 


Try us, 


"Trenton [_umber 
Manufacturers and 


JACKSON, MISS. 


prompt service. 


ompany 
Wholesalers 











~ 
I’m going after 
some more of 
that high grade 





Rough and a “~ 
LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


You'll say the same thing once you give 
us atrial. Remember our specialties are: 


Barge, Car and Railroad Material 
up to 76 feet long. 


Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet, 


Southern Lumber & 





Mississippi 


Hillsdale, Timber Co. ) 
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LOGTOWN, MISS. 
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YELLOW 
PINE 


Timbers 


Both Long and Shortleaf 


Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars. 


Tims B. Quinn, Micmene: 

















Frank Spangler, ‘ssissipr! 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 














The ERCANTILE 


LUMBER CO. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Strictlya TRANSIT NoCompetitor to 
Yellow Pine Planing Mill the Wholesaler 


Can bore 1°4 or 2inch hole in square timber up to 22 feet in length. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Guin—The Basil E. Kenney Lumber 


Co. is succeeded by W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Co. of Louisville, Ky. 
ARIZONA. Phoenix—The Valley Lumber Co. has 


been sold to the J. D. Halstead Lumber Co. 

ARKANSAS. Ashdown—The Major Stave Co.’s 
site and all buildings have been sold to the Red 
River Lumber Co., which has purchased consider- 
able other new equipment and will erect a sawmill. 
W. O. Creason has sold his interests to the Federal 
Lumber Co., of Texarkana. 

Batesville The Garrison walnut mill has been 
sold to C. A. Wells, of St. Louis. The new owner 
and T. A. Wall will operate the plant as a hardwood 
mill. The mill was built to manufacture gun stocks 
and airplane propellers for the Government during 
the war. 

CALIFORNIA. Willits—W. T. Saxon succeeds 
the Irvine & Muir Lumber Co. 

COLORADO. Greeley—The Neill Lumber Co. has 
purchased the plant and business of the William 
Mayher Lumber Co. in Greeley and will operate it 
with O. N. Reynard as manager. 

IDAHO. Arco—The Arco Independent Lumber & 
Hardware Co, is succeeded by J. N. Jarrett. 


ILLINOIS. Des Plaines—The business conducted 
for many years by J. A. Swigalt is now known as 
the J. A. Swigalt Lumber & Coal Co., Mr. Swigalt’s 
two sons having been taken into pi urtne rship. 

Latham—H. Nottleman & Son are succeeded by 
the Latham Lumber Co. 

Peru—W. F. Stevens, of La Salle, Il., and E. F. 
and R. F. Hunter, of Chillicothe, IIl., doing business 
under the firm name of Peru Lumber & Coal Co. 
have purchased the lumber and coal business of C. 
Zimmerman & Co., of Peru. 

Versailles—G. A. Allen, of Chapin, Ill., and E. F. 
and R. F. Hunter, of Chillicothe, doing business 
under the firm name of Hunter, Allen & Co. ., have 
purchased the yard of N. Bast, of Versailles. 


INDIANA. Muncie—The Wall Lumber Co., 2100 
Fast Twefth Street, has been purchased by the 
Mercer interests, with headquarters in Chicago and 
extensive holdings thruout northern Indiana. 

IOWA. Bryantburg—The Bryantburg Lumber 
Co. is succeeded by D. O. Evans & Co. 
ee Grill is succeeded by Vollerson 

ros 

KANSAS. Eskridge, Maple Hill and Topeka—Ash 
~ — have been succeeded by the Ash Lum- 

er Co. 

Hunter—The Richolson-Scott-Broderick Co. 
been sold to the Ash Lumber Co., of Topeka. 

Plainville—The Plainville Lumber Co. has been 
sold to the Ash Lumber Co., of Topeka. 

Wellington—L. E. Barbour has sold his lumber 
business to Haugen & Holliday. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Ross Chair Manu- 
facturing Co. has been succeeded by the Progress 
Chair Manufacturing Co. 


LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—H. D. Taylor & Co. 
are succeeded by the Davidson Sash & Door Co. 

New Orleans—James A. Kirby is succeeded by 
Kirby & Baldinger. 

Vacherie—The Vacherie Cypress Co. has been 
succeeded by the George W. Prechter Lumber Co., 
incorporated with a capital of $30,000. 

MAINE. Patten—The Merrill Mill Co. has been 
taken over by a corporation consisting of G. T. 
Merrill, B. W. Howe, Roland Hanscom and H. M. 
Cunningham. E. L. Merrill has withdrawn from the 
business. The new company will retain the name 
Merrill Co., and will do a more extensive lumber 
business than the former company. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The American Propel- 
ler & Manufacturing Co. has deeded part of its 
business to the Premier Ply Wood Co., which has 
been organized to take it over. The former company 
will engage in general machine work. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Wapske River 
Lumber Co. has petitioned for the dissolution of 
the corporation. 


MICHIGAN. Elsie—The Harris Lumber & Coal 
Co. has been sold to the Esie Lumber Co. 

Port Huron—The Advance Lumber Co. has in- 
corporated under the name of Federal Lumber Co., 
and increased its capital in order to care for the 
rapidly growing business. 

MINNESOTA. Gonvick—The Gonvick Farmers’ 
——- Co. has been sold to the Security Lumber 

o. 


MISSISSIPPI. yee om Laurel Planing Mill 
Co. has been sold to C. G. Hu 

Richton—The E. J. Wilder —_— Co. has pur- 
chased a 25,000 capacity sawmill on the main line 
of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad just south 
of Richton, and will cut both long and shortleaf, 
dimenson and boards. 

MONTANA. Laredo—The Piper-Howe Lumber 
Co.:has sold out. 

NEBRASKA. Plattsmouth — The Waterman 
— & Coal Co. has been succeeded by Cloidt 

ros. 

Spalding—The Spalding Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by C. E. Smith & Sons, 

Stapleton—The F. H. Gilcrest Lumber Co. has 
been sold to the Hays Lumber Co., of Lincoln. 


NEW YORK. Oneonta—The Briggs Lumber Co. 
has sold its property to the Quality Silk Mill Co., 
and will erect yard, office, sheds and warehouses 
on a new site. 

OHIO. Lilly gga & Wood are suc- 
ceeded by Sark & P 

Napoleon—John Casein has sold his planing mill 
and lumber yard to Charles Kurtz, Paul Knepley 
yor Pica Knepley. 


EGON. Portland—L. Ruvensky has sold out to 
the i R. Kollock Manufacturing Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. South Montrose—The South 
Montrose Mill Co. is succeeded by the South Mont- 
rose Manufacturing Co. (Inc.). 

West Newton—Finley & Campbell are succeeded 
by the R. B. Campbell Lumber Co. 


has 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Onida—The Sully Lumber Co. 
is succeeded by J. B. Arends & Co. 

UTAH. Murray—The Murray Coal & Lumber Co. 
has changed its name to Frank C. Howe. 

WASHINGTON. Dryad—Luedinghaus Bros. 
succeeded by the Luedinghaus Lumber Co. 

Spokane—The Western Pine Manufaturing Co. has 
= ym mill and box factory to the McGoldrick Lum- 

er Co 

Vader—The Stillwater Lumber Co. has been pur- 
chased by H. A. Baldwin, of Winlock. 

WISCONSIN. Aniwa—The Wolf Lumber Co. has 
purhased a sawmill here. ‘ 

Kennan—A, G. Peterson, of Hawkins, has pur- 
chased the sawmill owned by Mrs. John Gilbert. 

Plymouth—The Plymouth Chair Co. has changed 
its name to Crescent Chair Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Southern Box & Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—Johnson Commercial 
Body Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville — ’ arian, Pine 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000 


are 


Key West—Key West Box Co. .. incorporated; 
ca.pite al, $100,000. 
Ixissimmee —Drew, Miller & Co., incorporated; 


capital, $30,000. 


GEORGIA. Talbotton—Hampton Lumber Co., 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

Manchester—Monon Lumber Co., incorporated. 

IDAHO. Glenns' Ferry—Citizens’ Co-operative 
Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Nampa—Associated Lumber Co., 
capital, $100,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Eggers Pole & Supply Co., 
eens capital, $1,000; 320 South La Salle 

treet 

Chicago—O’Brien Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $25,000; wholesale; 2357 South Ashland Avenue. 

INDIANA. Anderson—Peterson Lumber & Coal 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Connersville—Fayette — Supply Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $30,0 

Evansville—Evansville _— Mill Co., 
porated; capital, $250,000. 

Richmond—Starr Piano Co., Oriental Branch, in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

Valparaiso—Foster Lumber & Coal Co., 
porated; capital, $75,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Straight Creek Land 
Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000; to deal in coal, 
lumber, oil and mineral lands. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Bradley Lumber 
Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, $3,000, 500, 
lumbering business in Boston and Ashepoo, S. 

MICHIGAN. ey Oy eae Lumber Yards, 
incorporated; capital, $100,000 

Detroit—Fieming American i@oe, incorporated. 

Grand Rapids—Beckwith Veneer Co. .» incorporated. 

Grand Rapids—Camden Lumber Co., incorporated; 
a eh $25,000. 

Rapids—Grand Rapids Table Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $40,000. 

Port Huron—Federal. Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital increased; formerly Advance — Co.; 
offices and yards ‘24th and Lapeer Avenu 

ones Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $50,000 

MINNESOTA. 
Lumber Co., 
$250,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hazlehurst—The Bahala Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 


incorporated; 


incor- 


incor- 


Saint James—Thomas Halverson 
increasing capital from $100,000 to 


reg sville—Talahalla Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capita 

Vick sburg Vicksburg Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100 

an aiiiiiiiiadilidieas ay Manufac- 
turing Co., incorporated; capital, $50, 

NEBRASKA. Randolph=Farmers’ ,; Co., 


incorporated; capital, $50,000, 


NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—Charles H. Engler 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

NEW YORK. <1 ead Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $5,0 

New York ks ieeten Island Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Tuckahoe—Midland Wood Working Co., 
porated; capital, $30,000; 
blinds, doors, trim, etc. 

OREGON. Portland—Pacific Phonograph Manu 
ooo une Co., increasing capital from $75,000 to 


incor- 
to manufacture sash, 


PENNSYLVANIA. South Montrose — South 
ono Manufacturing Co., incorporated capital, 
TENNESSEE. Nashville — Baker, Henderson 
Lumber Co., increasing capital from $80,000 to 


$100,000. 


TEXAS. Caddo—Ray Willingham Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

Cisco—Cisco Planing Mill Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $6,000; incorporaters: W. Ww. Davis, M. A. Col- 
lier and L. T. Weathers. 

Houston—Texas Wagon Works, increasing capi- 
tal to $150,000. 

VIRGINIA. Rutherfordton — Hampton Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

Montesano Hillview, oo Co., increasing capi- 
tal from $25,000 to $50,0 

Seattle—Farrell Soke Co., 
tal, $20,000 

Tacoma—Pacific Box Co. 
$200,000 to $300,000. 

WISCONSIN. Green T° Cie Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Green Ba ay—Tip ler-Grossman Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital irene $100,000 to $200,000. 


incorporated; capi- 


, increasing capital from 


Kewaunee—Albrecht we oY oe Co., increas- 
ing capital from $40,000 to $150, 
Menasha—Wentink Fn ee a Co., incor- 


porated; to manufacture wood and metal specialties, 
filtermass, fiber, fiber products, etc. 
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Milwaukee—American Tool Chest Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 
Milwaukee—Milwaukee Commercial Auto Body 


Co., incorporated; capital, $2,550; to manufacture 
and repair automobiles, trucks, etc. 

Milwaukee—Charles Jurack Pattern Works; in- 
creasing capital from $50,000 to $150,000. 

Oconomowoc—Oconomowoec Wooden Box & Spe- 
cialty Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Rhinelander—Oneida Cedar & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

Sheboygan Falls—White Wagon Works, increas- 
ing capital from $33,000 to $75,000. 

West Bend—Schmidt & Stork Wagon Co., increas- 
ing capital to $150,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The property of the 
Birmingham Box & Lumber Co. has been purchased 
by J. J. Kyser and others who will erect a modern 
box plant on the site; the purchasers will organize 
a company to be known as the Southern Box & 
Lumber Co. 

ARKANSAS. Crossett—The Crossett Lumber Co. 
is rebuilding its lumber plant. 

Monticello—C. B. Bradburn, representing the In- 
ternational Handle Co., of Fort Madison, Iowa, has 
been in Monticello looking for a manufacturing site 
upon which the company wishes to erect a handle 
plant. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The California Panel 
& Veneer Co. has purchased a site upon which a 
two-story building will be erected to take care of 
increasing business. 

INDIANA. Evansville—The Evansville Planing 
Mill Co. will enlarge. A new sawmill will be added. 

KENTUCKY. Louisvile—The Wirth, Lang & 
Borgel Co., manufacturing furniture, fixtures, etc., 
will erect a $50,000 addition at once for increasing 
production of four poster and sanitary wood beds. 

MISSISSIPPI. Brooklyn—Conn Bros. have pur- 
chased a small tract of timber and will install a 
small sawmill. 


NEBRASKA. Lincoln—The R. S. Proudfit Lum- 
ber Co. will enlarge. 
NEW YORK. Oneonta—The Briggs Lumber Co. 


has purchased a new site and will erect office, lum- 
ber yard, sheds and warehouses. 

MONTANA. Half Moon—A lumber mill to cost 
about $225,000 will be built here by F. H. Stoltz, of 
Minneapolis. 

TEXAS. Stephenville—Higginbotham Bros. & 
Co. will use their present garage for lumber storage 
and will erect a new garage. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Williams & Jennings are 
adding a planing mill. 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—The Chehalis Mill Co. 
plans to install a lath machine. 

Olympia—A veneer plant will be built here by the 
Henry McCleary Timber Co. 

Vader—A sawmill will be built here by H. A. 
Baldwin, of Winlock. 

WISCONSIN. Cornell—The Swihart-Tuttle Co. 
will erect a sawmill 

Milwaukee—The American Tool Chest Co. will 
erect a factory; Charles J. Weaver and Edmund J. 
Ewens are interested. 

Oconomowoc—The Oconomowoc Wooden Toy & 
Specialty Co. will open a factory in leased quarters 
pending the erection and equipment of its own next 
summer. J. L. Flotow is president of the company 
sen oGo was recently organized with a capital of 

West Bend—The Schmidt & Stork Wagon Co. is 
erecting a factory building, 100 by 300 feet, with a 
separate boiler room and dry kiln. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Bancroft—The Bancroft Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.), is building a new mill at 
Paudash Lake, five miles west of here. The plant 
will include a double cutting band. 

Field—The Mageay Lumber Co. is replacing its 
circular saw by a 12” double cutting band. 

Toronto—The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. is making 
considerable additions to the office and factory at 
its Dundas Street plant. 

Windsor—The Windsor Lumber Co. is making ex- 
tensive additions to its office and warehouse. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Arkadelphia—J. L. Hudman has 
started a new sawmill. 

Blissville—The Jerome Hardwood Lumber Co. has 
— the operation of a new saw and planing mill 

ere. 

Camden—W. H. Ponton, of Bierne, and W. H. 
Sledge, of Baltimore, have organized the Bear State 
Handle Co. with the plant and main office at 
Camden. The company has purchased a hardwood 
tract near Rison. 

CALIFORNIA. South San Francisco — Paul 
Schmidt has recently begun a retail lumber busi- 
ness. 

Santa Cruz—A. Stoodley, Oscar Chase and Homer 
Kinsmas have purchased property and installed a 
shingle, shake and box mill. 

COLORADO. Ordway—The Ordway Planing Mill 
and Lumber Co. is a new retail concern here. 

FLORIDA. Crestview—R. E. L. McCaskill re- 
cently began a sawmill business. 

Ormond—The Flomich Lumber Co. 
started a sawmill here. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Dwight H. Davis Lum- 
ber Co. recently began a wholesale lumber business 
at 813 Fisher Building. 

Chicago—The Thomas J. Warren Co. is a new 
wholesale and commission lumber concern at 30 
North La Salle Street. 

Rockford—The Carrico Stone Co. has added a 
lumber department and has changed the name to 
Carrico Stone & Lumber Co., increasing capital to 
$400,000. 

INDIANA. Shoals—J.  B. 
started a sawmill here. 

IOWA. Big Rock—W. W. Patrick recently opened 
a retail lumber business here. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Alfred Struck, of the 
Alfred Struck Co., is president of the new Prestonia 
Manufacturing Co., which is installing a woodwork- 
ing plant south of Louisville, for building talking 
TN cabinets. The company is capitalized at 


recently 


Marshall recently 


LOUISVILLE. Loreauville — Adrien Gonsoulin 
has begun the operation of a hardwood sawmill. 

MICHIGAN. Lansing—Couchois Bros. & Joy, 
building materials, is a new concern here which will 
manufacture sash and door, using the old Rork fac- 
tory and its equipment. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The G. M. Stewart 
Lumber Co. recently began business. 


MISSISSIPPI. Lambert—Barham & Mothershed 
recently began a retail business. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Hemp—C. C. Hunsucker & 
Son are said to be closing out their stock of gen- 
eral merchandise in order to enter the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Oakboro—Furr & Barbee recently 
operation of a planing mill. 

Rutherfordton—The Citizens’ 
recently began business. 

Statesville—R. V. Brawley recently began manu- 
facturing boxes. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Amidon—The Amidon Lum- 
ber Co. is a new concern here. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The General Lumber Co. is 
a new commission concern here. 

OREGON. Halfway—M. A. Bennett has started 
a sawmill here. 

Lakeside—The Douglas Fir Lumber Co. recently 
began business. 

Portland—The Columbia Gateway Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 

Portland—The Portland Fir Wood & Coal Co. isa 
new concern here. 

Toledo—A. R. Altree has started a sawmilling 
business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — The Taylor- 
Buzby Lumber Co., has opened a wholesale office in 
the Forrest Building. 

TENNESSEE. Morristown—The Haskew Lum- 
ber Co. recently began a sawmilling operation here; 
headquarters in South Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TEXAS. Center—The R. E. Brown Hardwood & 
Yellow Pine Lumber Co. recently began business. 

Dublin—Harris, Clay & Co. is a new lumber con- 
cern here. 

Wichita Falls—The Coyne Lumber Co. recently 
began business here, with headquarters in Webb 
City, Mo. 

VERMONT. Woodstock—The Traders’ Box & 
Lumber Co., of Rochester, N. Y., will move to 
Woodstock and will take over the Marble water 
power and mill property and the brick factory of 
the Woodstock Manufacturing Co. he town voted 
to exempt the concern from taxes for ten years in 
order to secure the new industry. 

White River—A new mill will soon start opera- 
tions under the direction of I. B. Andrews & Sons 
Co. A force of 75 men will be employed in making 
boxes. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Atherton & Gaffney 
recently began manufacturing auto bodies. 

Everett—The Everett Bed Manufacturing Co. 
recently began business. 

Oak Point—Diptold Bros. recently began a shingle 
mill operation here. 

Penewawa—The Potlatch Lumber Co. recently 
began business here; headquarters im Potlatch, 

aho. 

Seattle—The Tupper Manufacturing Co. recently 
began making dishwashers. 

Tacoma—The Fullerton Lumber Co. recently 
— in business here; headquarters in Minne- 
apolis. 

Tacoma—F. J. Kivapil recently began a whole- 
sale box and shook business. 


WISCONSIN. Marinette—John J. Flanagan & 
Co., a new logging firm, has started logging opera- 
tions in the Sagola district. Two camps are in 
operation. 

Rice Lake—The Consolidated Construction & 
Manufacturing Co. recently began an interior finish 
manufacturing business. 

Ferryville—Fred Copsey & Son, retailers, have 
established a small planing mill in the yard in 
order to furnish box and crating stock for tobacco 
growers and warehousemen in the vicinity. 

Sheboygan—The Sheboygan Upholstering Co. has 
installed woodworking machinery and hereafter will 
produce all frames and wood parts needed for its 
business. 

Watertown—Walter Zabel has purchased sawmill 
equipment from Fred Trachte, of Pipersville, and 
will operate the mill at this place. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Blytheville—The plant of the 
Creamery Package Manufacturing Co. has been 
burned, the wareroom and boiler rooms only being 
saved. The tub shop, which had a capacity of 5,000 
tubs a day, the kilns and a large quantity of lum- 
ber were consumed, the loss being estimated at 
$150,000. It is said that the plant will be rebuilt. 

Wilson—Lee Wilson, lumber and general mer- 
chandise, has had a fire loss of $75,000. 


MICHIGAN. Petersburg—Fred Kohler, in the 
| ong and lumber business, has had a recent 
re loss. 


NEW MEXICO. Santa Fe—The sawmill belong 
to the Santa Fe Buiders’ Supply Co., of this city, 
located at Buckman was burned to the ground on 
Dec. 27, the loss being estimated at $10,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Bellefonte—The planing mill 
and skewer factory of P. B. Crider & Son was de- 
stroyed by fire recently with a loss of $20,000, partly 
insured. z 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The sawmill of the Lee 
Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire on Dec. 29 at a 
loss of about $50,000. It will be rebuilt. 


WISCONSIN. Palmyra—The upper floor of the 
Oscar Anderson Lumber Co.’s office was recently 
badly damaged by fire. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Woodstock—The McKinney Lumber 
Co. suffered severe losses by fire recently, the plan- 
ing mill being entirely destroyed. 


began the 


Manufacturing Co. 








PAPA PBL 


The housing question is as acute in South Africa as 
elsewhere, and several housing plans are under con- 
sideration in various parts of the Union. Arrange- 
ments have been made for a Model House Exhibition in 
Capetown early in 1920. 














Don’t Push 


or haul or tote your lumber by 


Dow Gravity Con- 
veyors will carry it from anywhere 


man power. 


to anywhere else more easily, more 
quickly, more efficiently and with- 
out cost. 


Dealers using Dow Conveyors 
are cutting their handling costs 
over one-half! 


Install a Dow Conveyor System 
today. Ina few months it can pay 
for itself and then commence piling 
up the profits. 


Send for particulars. 


Dow Wire and Iron Works, Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Haniel Clark & Son 


Sales Office, Union City, Pa. 





Concentrating Yard, Planing 
Mill and Kilns, Corry, Pa. 


Hardwood Lumber 


We solicit your inquiries and orders. 
Special Items We Want To Move: 


5\\4 Northern Hard Maple 1 car Old Growth Soft Cork 
8\4 Hickory Flitches White Pine Pattern Stock 
8\4 Log Run Beec 

4\4 MillRun Hard Maple 8\4 No. 2 Common and 
\ 50% Common & Better Better S. W. Chestnut ” 














Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO — Homelike 





HE PERMANENT HOME of many of San Francisco’s 
*cading families, to whom its comfort and quiet, home- 

like atmosphere appeal. Conveniently located in the heart 
or busi a t and shopping district. Never-failing 
attention to ladies traveling unattended. Rates from$2.50 per day 

















CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicag 
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SALE BY THE NAVY 


220,000 B. F. 
Southern Ash Lumber 


There will be sold by sealed proposals, to be 
opened at the office of the Board of Survey, Ap- 
praisal and Sale, Fourth Naval District, Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, 11:00 A. M., 14 January, 1920, 
the following: 


220,000 B. F., Southern Ash 
Lumber, originally purchased 
for airplane work. 


This lumber is 4” wide and up, 8 to 16 ft. long 
—mostly classed as First and Seconds with a 
small quantity of No. 1 Common. 


Sale will be for cash to the highest bidder, 10% 
deposit is required with bid. The right to reject 
all bids is reserved. 


This lumber is located at the Aircraft Lumber 
Yard, Phillips Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
may be inspected upon application to the Board 
of Survey, Appraisal and Sale, Naval Aircraft 
Storeroom, Telephone Dickinson 6300, Branch 
874, Lientenant Commander H. K. McCay (CC) 
Y. S. N. R. F. Catalogs of sale and further in- 
formation may be obtained from the Senior 
Member, Board of Survey, Appraisal and Sale, 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 











T. G. Masterson 


(Formerly Chicf Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 


Consulting LOGGING Engineer 


Topographical Maps and Railroad 
Surveys. 

Estimates and Reports on 

Timber Properties. 


Timber 


606 Common St., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


OBITUARY 
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ke Hav ood Lumber 
Now Oaks cio Maple F Flooring 


— andyood Flooring Co 


| EBarth Barthol meu) nl? oot # South Western Ave. ‘Ch icago. 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and . -ffecting quickest dispatch from seaboar andle 
all classes of cargo and have Special Department handling 


Export Lumber Shipments. 


Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “‘PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 












































BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan om Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 


SEND j;itese 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate, 
“Representative Cal. Homes’’ 

50 Plans, $3750 to $12.000—31. 
“The New Colonials’ 

55 Plans, $3000 to $20,000—$1. 
““West Coast Bungalows” 

60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 


PECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books 
S and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder FREE 
EXTRA — “Little Bungalows’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied.. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 317 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 





Prominent Lumberman Passes Away 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 8.—J. E. Tucker, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Van- 
couver Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C., died in 
Bakersfield, Calif., Jan. 6, after a short illness. 
Mr. Tucker was spending the winter in Califor- 
nia and was on his way to San Francisco by auto, 
returning his granddaughter, who had been spend- 
ing Christmas with him, to school at Piedmont. He 
was stricken when getting out of the car at Bakers- 
field and never regained consciousness. 

Mr. Tucker was born at Kilgore, Tex. He was 
one of the founders of the Thompson & Tucker 
Lumber Co., New Willard, Tex. He made his home 
at Taylor, Tex., for many years, finally selling his 
interest in the company. In 1904, together with 
A. L. Clark, Dallas, Tex., Mr. Tucker purchased 
lumber properties in Vancouver, B. C., where he 
afterwards lived. 

Interment will be on Monday, Jan. 12, at Taylor, 
Tex. He is survived by his wife and daughter, 
Mrs. E. C. Knight, of Vancouver, B. C. He was 
a member of the Presbyterian Church and a devoted 
Mason. He was a Knight Templar and a member 
of the Ben Hur Lodge of Austin, Texas. 





of the “Old Guard” of 
pioneer lumbermen of the early Michigan days, and 
for many years partner of Charles H. Hackley, died 
at his home in Muskegon, Mich., on Jan. 1, of pneu- 
monia, aged 71. Mr. Hume had gone to Florida for 
the winter but returned to Muskegon for the Christ- 
mas holidays. A widow and six children survive 
him. Thomas Hume was born in Ireland and came 
to America in 1870, settling in Muskegon at the 
height of the lumber boom there. He became as- 
sociated with C. H. Hackley as bookkeeper in the 
latter’s office and later purchased an interest in 
the business, finally being taken in as partner, the 
firm being known as Hackley & Hume. Before lum- 
bering came to an end in the Muskegon region, the 
firm had begun operations in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, and later stretched out over the entire 
country and into British Columbia, becoming one of 
the largest lumbering concerns in the country. Of 
recent years, the Southern timber holdings have 
been the greatest source of supply for the numerous 
woodworking enterprises in which Mr. Hume was 
interested. They branched out into other industries 
and had wide interests. When the lumber industry 
waned and Muskegon was threatened with deca- 
dance, Hume and Hackley stood by the city which 
had been the source of their prosperity and many 
a manufacturing plant of great wealth of today 
owes its inception to the courage and far sighted- 
ness of these two men, and scarcely an industry of 
that city today but had Mr. Hume at one time as 
its head or a director. Mr. Hume was administrator 
of the great aan. estate since the death of Mr. 
Hackley in 1905. He retired from active business 
a few years ago. 


THOMAS HUME, one 





HARVEY D. FLETCHER, of Beaumont, Texas, 
died suddenly as the result of an infection, on Jan. 
4, aged 50. He was a native of Beaumont, the son 
of the late Capt. W. A. Fletcher, who was owner aiid 
president of the Texas Tram & Lumber Co., later 
merged with the Kirby Lumber Co. Mr. Fletcher 

was associated with his father in that business, and 
subsequently was engaged in an extensive wood and 
coal business. For a few years prior to the war 
he was engaged in developing, manufacturing and 

marketing a product of pine extract for the preser- 
vation of timber, but the coming of the war inter- 
fered with the project and he turned his attention 
to other matters. Of late he was connected with 
the Enterprise Co., of Beaumont. He was one 
of the first hundred lumbermen of the South to be- 
come members of Hoo-Hoo and was for a number of 
years vicegerent of that order in Texas. A widow 
and two sons survive 





WILLIAM M. HULBERT, 
died on Dec. 28, aged 61. Mr. Hulbert went to the 
Fuget Sound country forty years ago and became 
at once interested in the development of logging and 
lumbering interests. He was _ president and prin- 
cipal owner of the Fred K. Baker Lumber Co., and 
had numerous other varied interests in the North- 
west. His death was the result of an injury re- 
ceived ai the plant of the Fred K. Baker Lumber 


of Everett, Wash., 


Co. about a year ago. He had gone to Pasadena, 
Cal., in the hope of bettering his health, and his 
death occurred there. A widow, three daughters 
and two sons survive. The elder son, Glen Hulbert, 
had taken over the active management of his 
father’s interests in Everett and elsewhere, and will 


continue to administer them. 





EDWARD B. ATWOOD, of the Atwood Lumber 
Co., Plymouth, Mass., and a former State senator, 
dropped dead on the evening of Dec. 19 in the lobby 
of a theater in Plymouth. He was 74 years old and 
was born on Cape Cod. In his early days he fol- 
lowed the sea, and upon retiring from that moved to 
Plymouth and purchased the lumber concern which 
now bears his name. He was also president of the 
Cape Cod Steamship Co. and of the Boston Marine 
— A widow, daughter, brother and sister sur- 
vive 





ANDREW J. SHEPHERD, veteran lumberman 
and extensive hardwood timberland owner of eastern 
Kentucky, died suddenly at his home at Daisy, Ky., 
on Jan. For many years he was an extensive 
operator of sawmills, and leaves a very large estate 
of hardwood timber and coal lands. A widow, three 
sons and two daughters survive. 





CHARLES W. HANNA, a veteran lumberman 
with a wide acquaintance in the ——_ died at 
his residence in New Orleans on Dec. 24, aged 66. 
Mr. Hanna was a native of Kentucky, bat’ had been 


a resident of New Orleans for eleven years, going 
there from Bristol, Tenn. He is survived by a 
daughter and two "sons. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 3.—The North Bend Lum- 
ber Co. has lost its $400,000 damage suit against 
the city of Seattle, according to the verdict of a 
jury in the superior court of King county. The 
jury decided that while the flood which inflicted the 
damage could be traced to defects in the water sys- 
tem, the castastrophe was “an act of God” and 
that therefore the city was blameless. The North 
Bend Lumber Co. has appealed to the State supreme 
court. 








FRANKFORT, Ky., Jan. 5.—William Powel, WHL- 
son, Pa., has filed suit in the Federal court at 
Frankfort against the Breathitt Coal & Timber Co., 
of New York, for 4,557 acres of timber land in 
Knott county, Kentucky, both concerns claiming 
title through John Conley. 





LOUSVILLE, Ky., Jan. 6.—The numerous escheat 
proceedings on eastern Kentucky coal, oil and tim- 
ber lands which were in the courts for several weeks 
have been quashed by the Kentucky court of ap- 
peals in reviewing a decision of the Letcher circuit 
court, which held that the State exceeded its au- 
thority in filing blanket proceedings. 


HYMENEAL 


SMYTH-DAVIDSON. The wedding of George 
Smyth and Miss Marion Davidson, daughter of 
Lynch Davidson, of Houston, Texas, celebrated at 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Dec. 27, was perhaps the 
most notable social event of the year in Houston. 
The presiding clergyman was Rt. Rev. Clinton S. 
Quinn, Episcopal Bishop of Texas. The church was 
profusely and daintily decorated with palms, ferns 
and white chrysanthemums and the ceremony was 
attended by the elite of Houston and the Southwest 
generally. The bride was given away by her father. 
A reception at the Davidson residence followed the 
ceremony, after which the young couple departed 
for a wedding trip in the East. 


_ADRIANCE-CLARK. The marriage of John Wil- 
liam Adriance, prominent in the lumber and whole- 
sale sash and door industry of Chicago, and Miss 
Martha Bacon Clark, of Marquette, Mich., took 
place in Marquette on Jan. 7, at the First Presby- 
terian Church, Rev. Horace "Ferry officiating, and 











MRS. JOHN W. ADRIANCE 
the couple left immediately on a four months’ wed- 
ding trip to Florida. Mr. Adriance is widely known 
in the lumber trade and as widey liked. He is an 
Easterner by birth, being a descendant of one of the 
early settlers in the Hudson River valley, where he 
was born, near Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He came west, 
however, many years ago, living for a time in 
Marquette, and then entering business in Chicago, 
where he lived with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Isaac C. Adriance, for twenty years. For twelve 
- ars he was advertising manager for the True & 
True Co., wholesale dealer in sash and doors, and in 
that capacity originated some of the most striking 
advertising to be found in the sash and door field. 
He made famous the phrase ‘‘The Good Doors,” 
which he originated, by effective trade press adver- 
tising and by other literature, and other slogans and 
devices of note are credited to him. For the last 
eight years he has been treasurer and manager of 
operations for the Barrows & Donnellan Lumber 
Co. Following his return from the wedding journey 
in the South, Mr. Adriance will go into business for 
himself in Marquette. The bride is a member of 
a pioneer Marquette family, her grandfather, Amos 
Rogers Harlow, going there with his wife in the days 
before railroads reached that country, and her 
father, the late F. O. Clark, being a lawyer of high 
standing in that city. Her brother, Harlow A. 
Clark, is mayor of Marquette. A unique and de- 
lightful wedding gift was bestowed upon the couple 
by. the mother of the bride, Mrs. Frederick Owen 
Clark, who gave them the four months’ wedding trip 
to Florida. 


BREECE-FOARD. Charles O. Breece, son of for- 
mer Mayor George O. Breece, both prominent lum- 
bermen in the Charleston, W. Va., region, was mar- 
ried recently in Charleston at the home of the 
bride’s parents, to Miss Mary Alfareta Foard. The 
son followed the father to the altar by only a few 
weeks, the latter having been married in Charles- 
ton recently. The two bridal couples have left for 
Albuquerque, N. M., where father and son are as- 
sociated in the lumber business. 
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WADE IN! 
There isn’t any way around a river, 
The only way across is right across; 
The water may be cold and make you shiver, 
There never was a gain without a loss. 
The current may be strong and try your muscle, 
The pebbles on the bottom cut your feet; 
But things are never won without a tussle, 
The very battle makes the triumph sweet. 


There isn’t any way around a trouble, 
The only way to cross it is to cross; 
For, while you’re hesitating, it will double, 
The waves you have to conquer higher toss. 
Some pleasure you may have to leave behind you, 
And ev’ry shackle loose from ev’ry limb; 
No littleness of life must ever bind you, 
Your burden you must lighten for the swim. 


There isn’t any way around a river, 
You can not always have the path of moss. 
Don’t stand upon the bank and doubt and shiver, 
But make the plunge and fight your way across. 
There isn’t any way around a trouble, 
To beat it you must meet it head in air. 
The cataract way prove to be a bubble, 
But, cataract or bubble, dare to dare! 
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Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Bs Muskegon, Mich. ; 


H. D., San Francisco, 
East Walpole, Mass.; 2 


St. Paul, Minn.; A. W. U., New York, N. Y¥.: 
G. P. S., Reading, Pa.; and H. N., W. D ‘ 
W. R. M, J. A. M, EB. EF, 4 


G. Es. F.. B. Ft. &., 
; Ee I ge "B.A u C. D. R., Chicago, IIL: 
as memory of meetings when we met, 
I thank you for the greetings you have gret, 
The sentiments you sent, 
That were surely merry meant, 
Leave me starting off the New Year deep in debt. 


Yet one consolation yet the things attends, 
That my mendicant position much amends: 
When I take my inventory 
It will be another story 
When I total up the total of my friends. 





TAKING OUR CENSUS FROM US 


We are so accustomed to having things taken 
nowadays that the fact that the census is the next 
thing to be taken doesn’t surprise us a bit. A few 
years back all that ever happened to us was for the 
photographer to take our picture and the doctor to 
take our pulse. But now they have taken our beer 
and our profits and they might as well take our 
census, too, and have it over with. 

You will have to answer a lot of questions, and 
the only hope of this department is that you will 
not find any of them embarrassing. They will 
come to your door, the enumerators will, and ask 
you what city you live in, tho they know darned 
well. But be very patient with them, for they 
know not what they do; that is, a good many of 
them do not. 

You will be asked if you are the head of the 
family, and, if you can answer that, you are a 
dandy. They will ask your street and number, and 
we hope you will be in condition to tell. They 
will ask your full name, and, if a fond and foolish 
mother gave you the middle name of Aloysius, it 
will be useless for you to stammer or evade. No, 
Aloysius, you must confess. They will ask if you 
are an owner, boarder, lodger or servant, and you 
may be all four. But answer to the best of your 
ability and leave the rest to the gods and the 
census department. 

What is your trade, profession or usual occupa- 
tion? Well, your trade may be selling boards and 
yet your usual occupation pool or five card peek. 
You will have to use your judgment in answering 
such questions. Are you an employer or are you 
working for wages? Well, you may be an employer 
and working for wages, too—and never getting the 
wages. 

Are you deaf, dumb or blind? Let us hope that 
to some things you are. Can you speak English? 
If you are a stenographer, how in the world are 
you ever going to answer that? Really, the taking 
of a census is a painful operation. Compared with 
it the taking of a farm census, the numbering of 
the hogs and sheep, is a simple matter. A hog 
is a hog, and that is all there is to it; but a man 
may be a hog and not know it himself. 








But, when the figures are all in, and tabulated, 
the Government will be in possession of a lot of 
very valuable misinformation. We shall know how 
many lawyers there are in the United States, but, 
of course, we shall not know why. We shall know 
how many homes are mortagaged, but we shall be 
as much as ever in the dark as to how to pay the 
mortgage off. We shall know everything about 
everybody, without knowing anything about any- 
body. For the Government can count noses but 
it can’t read hearts; it can find out how many of 
us are citizens without finding out how much. In 
other words, and finally, we shall accumulate a 
lot of figures without adding in any appreciable 
degree to our store of facts. 





STILL BEND THE OAR 


We can not change the rivers’ courses 
Because they journey to the sea, 
We can not fight the hidden forces 
That shape our daily destiny, 
We can not alter wind or weather, 
The winter cold or summer warm— 
We can but hold ourselves together, 
And face the storm. 


We can not change the breeze’s blowing, 
If it be rain or sun it bring, 

We can not change the river’s flowing, 
We can not alter anything. 

But may we, when disaster meets us, 
Behold the vision of a shore— 

Yea, when the current backward beats us, 
Still bend the oar. 





RANDOM 

The McAdoo boom is beginning to resemble @ 
dud. 

Any check beginning to show in your New Year 
resolutions? 

It is going to take a long time to exchange all the 
prisoners and Christmas presents. 

Strange that the Equal Suffrage Association of 
some State hasn’t come to bat with a favorite 
daughter. 

When someone said that hope springs eternal in 
the human breast he surely must have been thinking 
of Bill Bryan. 

We owe a good deal to the founders of this 
Government, but hardly more than we owe to the 
income tax department of it. 

You have written 1919 a few times and had to 
change it; and there is no reason why you shouldn’t 
make your New Year resolutions over. 

The supply of sugar may be short, but there 
is nothing the matter with the supply of can- 
didates for the Republican nomination. 

An Oak Park, Il, contractor is missing, and 
his wife has asked the police to find him. We do 
become attached to the strangest things. 

If that ship with 30,000 barrels of booze bound 
for Europe sinks en voyage it will probably make 
winter bathing along the Atlantic coast mighty 
popular. 

The Reds (Petrograd, not Cincinnati) have 
taken Novomoskovsk, a suburb of Yekaterinoslav. 
It occurs to us that a Novomoskovskian full of 
vodka must have a grand time telling somebody 
how to take him home. 





THE MOONLIGHT TRAIL 
The moonlight trail, oh, that the trail of dreams: 
The sunlit trail for labor, but the night 
To follow stars, to bathe in silver beams, 
Forgetting fact in visions to delight. 
Day is too truthful, shows us life too well, 
But night is shadowed vales and quiet trees; 
Day has no secret that it will not tell, 
But night is wonderment and mysteries. 


The moonlight trail, oh, that the trail of rest, 
The fairy trail unhurriedly we go 

And take the cherished dream from out our breast 
And, by moon magic, think that it is so. 

For there is nothing then that can not be, 
And not a hurt we ever really knew; 

Yea, in that hour it seems to you and me 
That day’s a lie, and only night is true. 


The moonlight trail, oh, that the vision fair 

Of that dear night to follow life’s hard day, 
When men shall know no more the curse of care 

And walk at last some sweet imagined way. 
So, if you doubt, and if your faith shall fail, 

if day’s bright sun can never make you emile, 
Get out and walk upon the moonlight trail 

And have your wisions for a little while. 


SALE BY THE NAVY 


1,087,470 Ft. 
Port Orford Cedar 


There will be sold by sealed proposals 
to be opened by the Board of Survey, 
Appraisal and Sale, Fourth Naval Dis- 
trict, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, ly ee 
11 a. m., January 14, 1920, the following: 


1,087,470 feet, Port Orford 
Cedar, originally purchased for 
Airplane Work. 


This lumber is 4” wide and up, 6’ to 
34’ long, B and Better and Shops Grade. 

Sale will be for cash to the highest 
bidder. 10% deposit is required with 
bid. The right to reject any or all bids 
is reserved. 

Exact location of this lumber, per- 
mission to inspect same, together with 
catalog of sale and further information 
may be obtained upon application to the 


Board of Survey, Appraisal and Sale, 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 

JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 
12-29-19. 
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It’s dangerous 
to take chances. 


EMPLOY 


THE RED Book 


SERVICE 


Reliable Lumber 
Ratings. 


Competent Collection 
Service. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876 
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, Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 
We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection. 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


»926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 








A. J. LUSTIG 
MILL ENGINEER 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES 


LEWIS BUILDING, PORTLAND, ORE. 








R. R. Gardner Co. ‘ty 
Northwestern Bank Building, Lawbaugh, Led. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


‘ Timbe 
Pacific Coast "Ls. 


Lands 
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Gloves and Mittens 


for Lumbermen 
No. 254. Heavy white 














canton flannel, fleece 
lined, weight $2.25 
about 260z.. Per doz. 


No. 159. Heavy tick 
padded and quilted, full 
lined, knit wrist, $3.00 
weight about 38 oz. Perdoz. 


"BUCK SAW BRAND* 
Gloves and Mittens are 
made from strong ma- 
terials — carefully — 
toinsure long wear. You 

No. 254 will be pleased with the 
excellent values we offer. Sample sent on request. 













Progress Mfg. Company, Racine, Wisconsin 
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Get Our Prices First 


and learn the advantage of ordering direct 
from the manufacturer of 


Tents of all Kinds 


Water and Mildew Proof 
Tarpaulins Curtains 


Wagon Covers 
Flys Coal and Feed Bags 


Our prices and high grade materials will 
interest you. Let us hear from you. 


United States Tent & AwningCo. 


219N. Desplaines St., CHICAGO 


Cultivate the 
Farmer Trade 


in your com- ¥ 
munity. Gain 
the confidence 
and lumber 
business of 
every farmer 
by installing a 














Monarch 
Meal and 


Feed Mill 


There's nothing like this mill for getting closer to him. 

ith it you can grind oats, rye, corn. buckwheat, etc., 
and while grinding you can talk lumber. Occasionally 
you can sell a mill outright as our agent. Learn more 
about this wonderful money-maker today — send for 
catalog. 


P. 0. Box 461 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy:ra. 








w nN a a 
' ° PEERLESS 
, make 7 4 


OTS and 
SE” OTS and CAMP FURNITURE 


Tents, Awnings, Covers. Leggins, Carpenters’ Aprons. 


Four Factories. Write for Prices. Prompt Shipments. 















Tucker Duck & Rubber Co., Ft. Smith, Ark. 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


GRAND PRIZE 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama- Pacific 
international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PAC'FIC EXPOSITION 


AND OROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 300 Axes& Tools 








Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, ,scre3 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen i Se. postpaid. 


Publisher 431 Dearborn St.. Chicas 





FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








Sidelights on the Export Situation 


The year 1920 opened with a very favorable outlook 
for the export trade in lumber, and everything indi- 
cates a foreign business during the next season the 
volume of which will be regulated, not by the prospec- 
tive buyer but by the seller, or rather by his ability to 
furnish stocks for export purposes. A general short- 
age of lumber stocks with which to meet the urgent 
domestic requirements, at least for the first half of the 
year, is preconcluded, and much foreign business may 
not be transacted during that period for that reason ; 
but after that period, should production grow or the 
domestic demand diminish to such an extent as to 
leave a margin of mill stocks there are promises of a 
foreign demand which will easily absorb any such 
margin. 

Export Trade Conditions During 1919 


The export trade during 1919 was hedged about by 
a large number of abnormalities which served to shrink 
its volume, some of which must be expected to continue 
for some time, as for instance the inflated state of the 
exchange market, high ocean freight rates and in- 
adequate stocks of lumber, greatly below domestic 
needs, let alone the foreign. During the first part of 
the last year there was little actual demand from 
foreign sources for American lumber, due to the more 
or less extensive disorganization of industry and trade 
and the general political and social upheaval prac- 
tically thruout the world which were the legacies of 
the World War. Europe was slow in arousing from 
the stupor in which it was plunged upon the signing 
of the armistice in November of the previous year; 
was slow in stirring itself to action toward the settle- 
ment of vital problems which affected the very lives of 
whole nations; was slow in assuming the task of re- 
construction and readjustment. In the meanwhile ex- 
treme hesitancy naturally prevailed; few factories 
were at work, and then on a hand-to-mouth basis ; the 
other manufacturing plants deferred commencement of 
operations until such a time as the outlook was clearer, 
and purchases, especially foreign, were kept down to 
an absolute minimum. Labor troubles in various coun- 
tries aggravated the situation and hampered seriously 
the readjustment, and demobilization of the vast 
armies was also a delicate factor. 

In the meanwhile there were also numerous restric- 
tions formulated by the various governments which 
made the exportation of lumber, as well as of all other 
commodities, extremely difficult, and an acute shortage 
of ocean shipping facilities accompanied by unprece- 
dently high freight rates, which literally shut the world 
out of the American markets. Then there were numer- 
ous more local difficulties which affected the lumber 
trade, such as governmental timber control in Great 
Britain, the eventual disposal of huge Government 
stocks to worry the British timber merchant and cause 
hesitancy in the trade, and a virtually glutted condi- 
tion of certain European hardwood markets by reason 
of heavy consignments made by well-intending but ill- 
informed American shippers who labored under the de- 
lusion that Europe was starving for lumber and would 
welcome any and all arrivals, and thus contributed 
largely to the severe congestion which for a long period 
prevailed at many of the chief ports, especially of 
Great Britain, and finally were forced to place their 
lumber in storage for want of a market. 


Situation is Still Pregnant with Difficulties 

Some of these many difficulties were remedied to 
more or less extent during the last few months of the 
year, France for instance lately having shown unmis- 
takable signs of being on the road to recovery of its 
equilibrium, Great Britain having settled its major 
labor troubles and rapidly getting to work, and various 
other countries also exhibiting encouraging activity. 
The supply of shipping space, altho still inadequate, 
showed decided improvement during the last few 
months of the year, which brought South America and 
the West Indies, particularly, onto the market again. 
3ut to outweigh these advantages, ocean freight rates 
remained at an abnormally high level; the values of 
most foreign moneys on the American market slumped 
to an unprecedented degree, and stocks of lumber in 
this country decreased under the influence of an over- 
whelming domestic demand so as to leave very little 
indeed for foreign shipment. 

During the last few months of 1919 there was a 
noticeable spurt in the foreign demand for most of 
the American woods. Hardwoods met with an in- 
creased call from various European countries; South 
America and the West Indies came heavily on the 
market for southern pine, and even Mexico did some 
buying; Australia and the Orient, as well as the west 
coast of South America, registered heavy wants for 
Douglas fir and redwood, and there were many orders 
from various other parts of the world on the market 
seeking placement. 


Southern Piners Expect Large Foreign Trade 

In an interesting letter to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, the Finkbine Lumber Co., of Jackson, Miss., 
makes the following comments anent the present and 
prospective export trade in southern pine: 


Of all the foreign markets we find the South Ameri- 
can to be the most active, and business with it is 
accomplished much more easily and with much less 
worry about exchange than with any other. The de- 
mand continues strong, and the only thing that causes 
any slackening of inquiries is the unsettled condition 
of freight rates, due to the Shipping Board’s recent 
reductions in South American rates. We imagine that 
when freight rates are stabilized there will be an in- 
creasing demand for all classes of stock used in South 
America. 

The West India trade is active, and apparently is 


limited only by the ability of the American mills to 
ship such stocks as are needed. 

It seems to us that no one is able to forecast the 
situation in England and the other European countries. 
The distressing state of foreign exchange is making it 
difficult and risky to do business in these countries, 
because even tho the exporter figures the widest pos- 
sible margins he is apt to see his profit wiped out en- 
tirely by a fall in exchange rates. The demand in 
Europe is heavy on high grade stock, such as prime 
lumber and saps, but there is very little call for sawn 
timber, as stocks of this item seem to be ample for 
present needs, These conditions apply in Italy par- 
ticularly, and a demand for Genoa prime lumber will 
be in evidence after the first of the year, with pos- 
sibly considerable inquiry for export timbers. 


Shortage of Stocks Hampers Trade 

As we see it, there is a gradual return to normal 
conditions in all these foreign countries, and, of course, 
with improved conditions we will see an increase in 
our export business. At the present time it is taxing 
the mills to keep apace with our domestic needs, and 
it will be better for all if the export demand is not too 
active for awhile, so that the mills can accumulate 
satisfactory stocks and make shipments in a normal 
way. 

Practically all the lumber concerns who lately have 
corresponded with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on the 
subject of foreign trade express this last idea. Charles 
Hill, general sales manager of the Southern Pine Sales 
Corporation, New York City, is one who writes that 
his concern, which is selling for fifteen large pine 
manufacturers, has found the domestic demands so 
heavy that it has not sought a foreign market. 

The Wausau Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., 
reports that there is a very strong European demand 
for kiln dried saps and prime, and remarks that “while 
the timber market is a little off just at present, we 
feel that as soon as the pound sterling is anywhere 
near its normal worth the market will be so good that 
we will be unable to fill the orders.” This company 
says further: 

The island trade—that is, West Indies and Wind- 
ward—is very strong. The demand in the last thirty 
days has been in excess of what the market could pro- 
duce, and prices of course are equally good, grade for 
grade, as our domestic prices. From what we are able 
to learn from the exporters at Gulf ports, the demand 
in this territory will be abnormally large in 1920. 
South America is on the market fairly strong, and 
every indication is that the export business this year 
will be one of the best ever. 


Considers Outlook Very Favorable 

Eastman, Gardiner & Co., of Laurel, Miss., concur 
in these views, stating that South America in 1920 
will take more lumber than ever before. This concern 
believes that good business will come out of France 
and England also, provided it can be financed. There 
is a good demand at present coming from the Mediter- 
ranean countries, some of which probably can do their 
own financing. “Outside of Europe, business will be 
exceptional, we believe,” says this concern, “and, with 
the exception of Europe, the countries will be able to 
finance themselves. There will be good business in 
Enrope, but it may be limited to amounts for which 
they can pay without assistance. With proper as- 
sistance from this country, however, European busi- 
ness in our opinion will in 1920 be double that of any 
prewar year.” This concern further expresses its con- 
viction that there will be a greater general demand for 
lumber this year than can possibly be supplied, and 
that a much higher range in prices for all export stock 
will prevail. 

The Douglas Fir Situation 

The markets of the world are practically bare of 
Douglas fir, and will have to buy heavily before stocks 
will come anywhere near normal again. In answer to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s inquiry, A. A. Baxter, 
general manager for the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co., San Francisco, which organization handles 
the foreign business of a large number of west Coast 
mills, made the following remarks: 

There is no question but that lumber stocks in all 
the world’s markets usually supplied wholly or in part 
from this Coast are away below normal. Added to 
this, most of these markets are several years behind 
in making improvements, and for these reasons we are 
justified in believing that they want lumber in large 
volume, and are willing to pay good prices for it. On 
the other hand, exchange being so low, it discourages 
buying except for urgent and immediate needs. 
Freights are high, and this also discourages buying. 

It is a fact that tonnage available for lumber ship- 
ments is becoming more plentiful each month, but the 
pre rates of six or eight months ago are still main- 
tained. 

Among the vessels we are now loading is one—8,800- 
ton steamer Circinus—for Australia. Its carrying 
capacity is about 4,400,000 feet, board measure, and 
it is the first steamer cargo of lumber to load for 
Australia since late in 1914. This is encouraging. 
Several such steamers have already loaded for China 
and Japan. 

The foreign markets that for years have been ac- 
customed to take fir lumber in large quantities from 
this Coast will require 500,000,000 to 600,000,000 feet 
to bring their stocks up to normal. These markets in 
point of volume come in the following order: Aus- 
tralia, west coast of South America, China, United 
Kingdom. South Sea Islands, Japan, South Africa and 
India. There are besides always some scattered car- 
goes to other markets. 

Mr. Baxter further remarks that while present fir 
prices are regarded by the foreign buyer as high, they 
are relatively as low as they were during 1914. One 
thousand feet of merchantable lumber today, he says, 
will not pay for more hours of common labor than it 
would pay for in 1914—and labor is less efficient to- 
day per hour than it was then. Mr. Baxter opines 
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that fir prices therefore can not well be reduced until 
labor and the materials and commodities used by the 
manufacturers have been reduced in cost. 


The Puget Sound Saw Mills & Shingle Co., of 
South Bellingham, Wash., writes as follows: 


Finds Export Demand to be Above Normal 


We view the present export market as being en- 
tirely satisfactory and considerably above normal. 
During November this company booked approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 feet of offshore business, about 
“5,000,000 feet of which was for Australia, 12,000,000 
feet for the west coast of South America, 10,000,000 
for China and between 3,000,000 and 5,000,000 feet 
for Japan. There were some smaller ameunts 
cooked for the United Kingdom, but for the most 
part these were parcel shipments. 

Since Dec. 1 there has been only a small amount 
of business booked by the Douglas Fir Exploitation 
& Export Co. (thru which organization practically 
99 percent of fir mills on tidewater book their for- 
eign business), due to the fact that on that date 
slight increases in prices were put into effect on 
merchantable and quite an advance on clears. An- 
other reason is that foreign exchange is so far be- 
low par that buyers are holding off until the ex- 
change returns to a more favorable basis. 

Foreign countries to whom the recent shipments 
hive gone are badly in need of Pacific coast lumber 
and are going to be larger consumers of our lumber 
during 1920 and succeeding years than ever before. 
For instance, practically 50 percent of the recent 
bookings thru the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Ex- 
port Co. have been for Australia alone, and, when 
one considers the fact that the Australian exchange 
is so far below par that it makes lumber cost the 
buyers there $5 to $6 per 1,000 feet more than it 
would if the exchange were normal one can get 
some — of idea of how badly they need lumber in 
Australia. 

Most of the business that recently has been 
booked by the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co. has not as yet been assigned to the mills, as 
tonnage is not available, and orders are not assigned 
to the mills before specifications are actually in and 
the vessel on which the shipment will be made is 
named. The tonnage situation, however, is rapidly 
improving and we think will be normal by June or 
July, and after that perhaps above normal. The 
big lumber carriers on the Pacific coast were taken 
to the Atlantic during the war and are only now be- 
ginning to come back, but in a short time most of 
them will again be available here. When all these 
ships are again in service on the transpacific runs, 
together with the new boats that have been and are 
being put into the water, our tonnage situation will be 
much better than it has ever been before. 


Will Move Their Cut by Water 


We do not expect to see our offshore business at 
its height this year—not until such a time as the 
countries which were directly affected by the war 
again are in such a condition financially that they 
can buy freely for reconstruction purposes and until 
the exchange situation is more nearly normal. 
There is no question but that our foreign business 
this year will be much greater than ever before, 
but, as stated, we do not expect to see foreign busi- 
ness at its height possibly before next year or the 
year following, but it most certainly is coming. 

We are just now increasing the size of our dock 
three or four times its original size, and this is only 
an example of what the mills on tidewater are do- 
ing in order to be in position to handle the water 
shipments when the business does come. There is 
no question but that tidewater mills will have con- 
siderable advantage over inland mills this year, for 
the reason that we can hardly expect to see a car 
supply more than 50 percent of actual requirements, 
and as fast as the tonnage situation will permit 
tidewater mills to move their cut by water they will 
not be interested in rail shipments, regardless of 
what conditions exist in the rail market. 

Heavy Demand for Western Pines 

John D. Spaulding, general manager of the Cali- 
fornia Sugar & White Pine Co., San Francisco, writes 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in regard to the export 
trade in sugar and white pine as follows: 


for the first time in the history of this organiza- 
tion, for the last several months we have been obliged 
to turn down our old and regular customers in Europe, 
Africa, Australia and South America, advising them 
that we did not have the lumber available which they 
inquired for. Export trade with us has been good dur- 
ng 1919. There is a gradual increase in inquiries, 
nd the adverse foreign exchange rates have not to 
ite materially affected foreign purchases of sugar and 
1ite pine. We have made shipments to the Orient, 
taly, Seotland, England and France, as well as to 
her continents mentioned ; our stocks are practically 
‘hausted and this condition will continue until the 
ills again begin operations and stocks will be avail- 
able for shipment, which means July, 1920, and ap- 

ies to both domestic and foreign markets. 


Redwood Market Is Very Strong 

The foreign demand for redwood is very strong, but 
the mills are not in position to take care of the busi- 
ss, advises one of the largest manufacturers of Cali- 
fornia redwood. This concern reports: 

We are unable to handle the inquiries either from 
Australia or the United Kingdom, which markets take 
ear redwood. The tie market on the west coast of 
south America is quiet, and we are receiving no in- 

ries. As you may know, the redwood market is 
tremely strong in all directions, and the output for 
“20 will not meet the demand for this wood. 

rhe Douglas fir market, both domestic and export, 
also quite strong, and our opinion is that foreign 
rkets would take considerably more of the Pacific 
ist woods if tonnage were available. What we need 
Steel cargo ships in addition to the fleet of wooden 

ing vessels that have been taking care of the ex- 
rt lumber shipments. Lower freights will permit 
considerably more lumber to be shipped to China, and, 

course, in a general way will stimulate buying in all 
foreign countries. 

Hardwood Manufacturers Very Optimistic 

_ The hardwood manufacturers look for an excep- 
tional foreign demand for their product during this 
rear, despite the adverse influences that are likely to 
prevail, at least for the next few months. The Lamb- 
h Lumber Co., of Charleston, Miss., looks for a 
Seavy demand for hardwoods from Europe during the 
pring and summer months and cites the following 
experience : 


_ 
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When consideration is given to the fact that Euro- 
pean markets are willing to pay as much as $75 f. o. b. 
cars shipping point in this country for 4/4 No. 2 com- 
mon plain white oak, you can readily realize how 
great the demand must be. We were recently forced 
to reject an offer for ten cars at this price. The price 
to the ultimate buyer on the other side would be ap- 
proximately $175 or $180 per 1,000 feet, which we 
think would indicate that Europe is realizing our in- 
ability to supply the upper grades and is willing to 
take any grade that is obtainable. 

A large hardwood manufacturer at Memphis, Tenn., 
informs the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that there seems 
to be a very perceptible increase in the export de- 
mand, that a great many foreign buyers are now in 
this country trying to locate stocks, and that letter 
and cable inquiries have greatly increased in number 
during the last thirty to forty days. This correspond- 
ent says further: 


The great shortage of dry hardwoods makes it ex- 
ceedingly difficult for these buyers to locate stocks, 
and the present prices on dry stock is high. Added 
to this present high market prices of lumber, the ex- 
change rate makes the situation a very serious one, 
because when the English merchant has to pay our 
present high prices for lumber and add to that 25 or 
larger percent on account of the lessened purchasing 
power of his pound sterling and the French merchant 
a 50 percent discount on his francs, you can readily 
see that the situation is a most difficult one. Notwith- 
standing all these handicaps and disadvantages, there 
is a considerable export buying power in the market 
just now. 

Expects a Famine in Hardwoods 

This manufacturer, who wrote under date of Dec. 
15, continues by analyzing the general situation on the 
hardwood market in the following way: 


You are aware of the continued rains which have 
fallen in this section. We have had almost seven 
weeks of rainfall, and I do not believe that there is a 
20 percent of normal log crop coming out at present. 
The mills are short of logs, a great many are shut 
down and the log market has gone entirely out of rea- 
son, but even at that some of the mills seem willing 
to pay almost any price if they only can get logs in 
to keep their mills in operation. It is a very critical 
situation, and I do not see any chance for relief until 
we can have a month or two of good weather and until 
logging again reaches normal figures; and then it will 
be some time before the lumber cut will be available 
as shipping dry stock. I can see nothing but a lumber 
and veneer famine in southern hardwoods for the next 
four to six months. Prices in my opinion are already 
high and I would regret to see them go higher, but I do 
not believe anything on earth can keep them from 
going higher. 

The M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
believes that the needs of all foreign countries for 
American woods in the immediate future will be be- 
yond all possible supply. It notes a very urgent de 
mand at this time for the higher grades, altho many of 
the European countries have really as yet not come 
into the market. It is natural, it remarks, that pur- 
chases should be made only for immediate needs, on ac- 
count of the low rate of exchange. Regarding the 
British market, this concern says: 


In Great Britain, we are advised, there is consider- 
able American lumber in storage, it having been 
shipped on consignment some time ago. One thing 
which is absolutely essential for the stabilization of 
values on the other side is a stoppage of consignments 
by all shippers. The parcels which are now held over 
should not be sacrificed, and present values based upon 
the present rates of exchange should be firmly main- 
tained. 

Heavier British Demand Looked For 

There is a particular scarcity of quartered oak, plain 
oak and red gum in Great Britain, according to ad- 
vices to May Bros., of Memphis, Tenn., but the English 
merchant has not as yet realized the operating condi- 
tions in the United States and therefore is not willing 
to pay the prices prevailing at this time. However, 
this concern writes: 

We have had in our office during the last few days 
three or four European buyers, and all of them frankly 
admit that within three or four months England will 
wake up to the situation and will pay the price and be 
glad to get the lumber at that price; but we do not 
really believe that the loss in exchange is going to keep 
them from securing their requirements in this market. 





Little British Business Possible Now 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 5.—In Great Britain, there 
will be comparatively little demand for American hard- 
woods, at least until about the middle of 1920, according 
to G. A. Farber, a member of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), 
Memphis, and foreign representative of that firm with 
headquarters in London, who is now in Memphis. Dis- 
cussing lumber trade conditions in Great Britain, he 
said : 


While stocks of American hardwoods in England 
are not what under normal conditions might be termed 
large, they are large enough, in my opinion, to last for 
several months. This is due to two causes: Consump- 
tion is not as large as it usually is, and owners of 
present stocks are rather slow to dispose of them. 
Income taxes are very high and it is impossible to 
purchase all the holdings of any firm because such a 
large percentage of the profits would have to go to 
the Government. It is quite difficult, too, to replace 
lumber sold, with the result that every owner is dis- 
posed to pursue a very conservative policy in the mat- 
ter of selling. 

Almost no American hardwoods are being imported 
at the moment. Large quantities were bought during 
the period following the signing of the armistice and 
before American hardwoods began to advance so 
sharply. Deliveries have come along from time to time 
and these deliveries are responsible for the accumula- 
tion which now exists. Current buying is held in 
check by the present stocks and by the low rate of 
exchange on the one hand and the very high prices in 
America on the other. When these stocks are ex- 
hausted there will have to be replacement, and when 
this replacement begins I expect that there will be 
resumption of buying in America, especially in the case 
of oak, ash and gum. But I do not believe there will 


be any buying beyond immediate needs. 

here is considerable oak timber in England and, 
while the sawmills which were set up to cut this dur- 
ing the war are not now operating, they can be started 
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Every “SECURITY” Silo sale means’ $60.00 
to $270.00 worth of lumber—plus the profit on 
the fixtures. Many SECURITY dealers sell 
from 10 to 60 silos every year. 


S it Silo 
ecurl y Fixtures 
make best silo for lumber dealers. Best door. 
Best anchorage. Best ladder. SELLS FOR 
LEAST MONEY. Now is timeto start. Write 
today for full particulars. 


Chicago Warehouse & Silo Fixture Co. 


327 So.LaSalleSt, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Pacific Coast 
Products 


We are the Eastern Representa- 
tives of the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany -f Raymond, Washington, 
manufacturing and specializing in 
Spruce, Fir, Idaho and Soft West- 
ern White Pine, and various Coast 
products, in addition to selling the 
products of our own six hardwood 
mills. 


Babcock 
Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


43 Wall St., New York City 


1634 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, Il. 


115 Adelaide Ave., 
Providence, R. I. 


468 Alexander St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1629 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dime Savings Bank Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


743 Cottage Grove Ave., 
South Bend, Ind. 


Johnstown, Pa. 
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THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 

















North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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a Ready to 7 


Ship — 
Hard Maple 


adhd 100M’ 12.4” No. 2C & Bet. 
You 100M’ 4-4" & 5-4” No. 3 
Now. 100M’ 4x5 Hearts, 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN -, 


MICHIGAN). 


z You'll be surprised 
at the big values 


we offer in 


Northern 
Hardwoods and Hemlock 


Made so because of our long experience 
in supplying the needs of particular 
factory men and retail dealers. 




















We solicit your future 
inquiries and orders. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co, 


& Sancleneee BAY CITY, MICH. ) 











& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 














The Cleveland-Cliffs fron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock * Hardwood 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 








Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 











We Want Orders for 


200 M feet 8-4 No. 3 Common 
200 M feet 12-4 No. 3 Common 


Shingles and Lath. 
50 M feet 16-4 No. 3 Common 


250 M feet 5-4 No. 1 & 2 Com Maple 


50 M feet 12-4 No. 3 Rock Elm—I6 feet. 
Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY Stows the cost 


ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 
cents to $6 a thousand. In leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 


up and the oak lumber thus turned out, while inferior 
to American oak, can be made to answer the purposes 
of buyers. It can and doubtless will serve to tide 
England over the rather trying period that appears 
just ahead. Japanese oak, too, is being imported into 
England. At the time I left England, American oak 
could be bought for slightly less than Japanese oak, 
but since the radical advance in American oak during 
the past several weeks Japanese oak can probably be 
imported to better advantage than American. 

There is a large demand for thin oak in England at 
the moment and stocks of this are very light. I be 
lieve that such oak can be sold at prevailing prices, 
and sold with ease. 


Mr. Farber says that there is a very good demand 
for American hardwoods in France, Belgium and Hol- 
land, and that a large business could have been done 
before he left England but for the scarcity of avail- 
able stocks. He did not know what effect the further 
decline in exchange, experienced since he left, had 
exerted. In the case of Belgium, he reports that 
native woods are being substituted to some extent for 
those usually imported from America. In Holland, he 
says, considerable quantities of German oak are being 
used. Mr. Farber continued : 


There are quantities of boards in Austria belong- 
ing to French and English firms. This lumber was 
purchased and paid for before the war broke out, but 
its delivery was held back by the war. Strange to say, 
however, there are large quantities that have remained 
intact thruout the great struggle and which will be 
shipped as soon as facilities are available. 

Up to the time I left England, prices on American 
lumber in stock there in most cases had not advanced 
to as great extent as warranted by the cost of replace- 
ments in America. In other words, it was possible 
before I left to buy American hardwoods on a better 
basis than the same kind of lumber could be bought in 
America and laid down in England. However, it is 
probable that owners of such hardwoods in England 
have learned of the big advances in America and are 
now aware of the cost of replacements, with the re- 
sult that it probably is impossible now to make pur- 
chases there on such favorable terms. 





It 1s expected that during 1920 the importation of 
American oak and Douglas fir into New Zealand will 
break all records, as there is at present a building 
boom thruout that Dominion and this class of lumber 
is very popular for interior finishing for houses.—Ex- 
tract from report recently made by Vice Consul 
Charles G. Winslow, Auckland, New Zealand, to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 





Business Opportunity in Ebony 

Certain tropical woods, such as ebony, always have 
been much appreciated in Europe for fine cabinet mak- 
ing, trim and other uses, and have for long been staples 
on those markets; but they have in the past received 
scant attention in this country, perhaps because their 
qualities were practically unknown and the luxury of 
them unappreciated. There has, however, of late 
been somewhat of a change in public taste in that the 
beauty and utility of those tropical woods that are so 
much admired in other parts of the world are being 
more widely recognized here. Makers of fine furniture, 
for instance, are now displaying a greater interest in 
them than ever before, and ebony from the Dutch East 
Indies comes in for a good share of this greater at- 
tention. 

There is a business opportunity in this connection 
that might prove profitable to enterprising parties. 
J. Caffin, Gorontalo, Celebes Islands, Dutch East In- 
dies, has requested the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S as- 
sistance in securing an American market for ebony, 
mangrove bark, copra and gum copal, in the exporta- 
tion of which he is interested. The ebony comes in 
logs 7 to 11 feet long, with an average weight of 500 


kilograms. Regarding terms, Mr. Caffin says: “A con- 
firmed bank credit is to be opened in my favor to cover 
amount of my shipments, and when shipping I draw 
for 90 percent of invoice value in three months date 
bill. The balance to be remitted to me in sight bill 
after goods have been delivered at destination. I pre- 
fer doing business on firm order basis.” 

Mr. Caffin is also desirous of securing a few live 
wire agents to represent him in the sale of ebony and 
the other products mentioned. 


——_ 


Review of the Week’s Cargo Market 


The full cargo steamer market shows improvement, 
there being an increased demand for tonnage, including 
a number of coal freights for the West Indies, South 
America and other foreign ports, say Cornish & Co., 
New York ship brokers, in their Weekly Freight Bulle- 
tin for Jan. 3. Rates are somewhat firmer for prompt 
boats, with owners demanding an increase over recent 
figures. Ample boats are available for present re- 
quirements, but only a moderate amount of chartering 
was reported during the week. 

The sailing vessel market continues slow, with 
chartering confined largely to the West India trades. 
Additional tonnage is wanted for lumber, coal, etc., 
outward, and a fair number of return logwood freights 
offer. In the transatlantic and South American trades 
orders are comparatively few, while coastwise freights 
of all kinds are scarce. Rates are barely holding, as 
tonnage is freely tendered. 








Lumber Exports from British Columbia 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 3.—A total of 62,737,748 
feet of lumber up to Dec. 27 had been shipped from 
mainland mills to foreign ports during 1919. The cor- 
responding figures for preceding years are as follows: 
1918, 53,403,059 feet; 1917, 43,922,563 feet; 1916, 
43,676,523 feet, and 1915, 58,074,773 feet. 

In 1918 a fleet of fifty-one deep sea ships took 53,- 
403,089 feet of lumber to points in South America, 
South Africa, Asia, United States and Europe. This 
year to date fifty-four deep sea ships have left Van- 
couver with full or part cargoes of lumber. When it 
is borne in mind that only 154 deep sea ships sailed 
outward thru the First Narrows during the year it will 
be realized that the lumber business has played an 
important part in Canadian exports from Vancouver. 
Twenty-eight cargoes have gone from mainland mills 
to the United Kingdom, with a grand total of 40,- 
381,235 feet. Eleven eargoes have gone to China, 
totaling 11,879,000 feet. Three ships for Japanese 
ports carried part cargoes reaching over 1,000,000 
feet. 

The trade with South America, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, Fiji and Siberia fell off, but that with the 
United States and the United Kingdom made gains, 
the latter showing up tremendously. This is due to the 
big order given last spring. The following table of 
destinations, including shipments from Vaneouver 
Island, gives an idea of the variations of the market 
since the end of 1918: 


1919 1918 

BOUIN BME. 6ckcciicececees 55,000 4,231,000 
SEE BEER. eo veccnccececens 1,000,000 7,000,000 
SERRE ee err 11,879,000 18,000,000 
Australia Mab ls Para aace oes »473,000 ,000,00 
MINNIE 5: 9h Giray qv arncar-ord 4c% Misti 909/80 1,150,000 500,00 
ee ree re eee 500,000 
FORDE EMRON 0.6 5.0:5.0:6.0.0 0 K6% 3,799,513 2,250,000 
United BIneaem o..666s 06000 40,381,235 14,000,000 
VIRGIVOBIOCE 6.06 6.0:5:00008 pene Se tcavern 113,000 


The chief exporters have been the Canadian Robert 
Dollar Co., the Hastings Mill and the B. C. Timber 
Exporters. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Never has the outlook for the sash, door and mill- 
work manufacturers been more rosy than now, 
so far as orders in hand and prospective business 
are concerned. As the mills resume full opera- 
tion following the holiday lull their chief concern 
is to secure necessary raw materials and to keep 
their working forces up to the point of maximum 
production. Shop lumber is none too plentiful, and 
with slow deliveries some manufacturers are on the 
anxious seat with regard to future supplies. The 
glass situation is rather more favorable than a few 
weeks ago, but hardware of all kinds, including 
nails and screws, is hard to get when wanted. 
Sales managers are optimistic and are looking for 
a@ very strong demand thruout the year for all kinds 
of woodwork entering into residential construc- 
tion. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul, (Minn.), factories have 
resumed operations after being shut down for the 
holiday season and for inventories. Even during 
that period business came in, and it is evident that 
they will be kept busy all winter getting out orders 
for building under way or to be put thru early in 
the spring. Few of the plants have anywhere near 
caught up yet with business on their books, and 
they are having troubles over material, a shortage 
of suitable finish lumber being threatened unless 
shipments from the Inland Empire are more freely 
obtained. 

The demand for doors and millwork at Buffalo, 
N. Y., continues much ahead of a year ago and the 
outlook is for a larger business this year than last. 
Prices are strong, but all kinds of lumber are get- 
ting hard to find, so that the margin of profits above 
cost of production is said to be less than it some- 
times is. 

Kansas City, (Mo.), plants report business un- 
usually good for this time of the year, the heavy 
demand for specials which has been a feature of the 


trade for the last year continuing, while there is 
reported a good movement in standard stock. All 
the plants report trouble in getting enough lumber 
stock, but none in getting glass. Sales managers 
generally are enthusiastic over the outlook for the 
spring trade in all lines of factory products. Present 
business is well distributed over the surrounding 
territory and inquiry is equally broad. 

There is steady distribution of finishing materials 
of different kinds to contracting builders, but the 
factories of Cincinnati, Ohio, are reported mainly 
at work on special orders for next spring or on stock 
stuff for the warehouses in readiness for the general 
trade as soon as construction work opens in the 
spring. And even a busier year than 1919 is éx- 
pected. 

The Baltimore, (Md.), members of the sash and 
door trade are encouraged by the promising pros- 
pect. All signs point to an expansion in the local 
requirements over those of 1919, large as those were, 
and an unparalleled volume of business seems to 
be certain, with prices higher than they have been 
in the experience of the present generation. Prepara- 
tions are being made to take care of a big amount 
of business. Everything is being done to augment 
the output of the factories in view of the fact that 
the call for houses promises to be unabated, with a 
big construction program already taking shape and 
with many additions virtually certain. 

San Francisco, (Calif.), sash and millwork plants 
had a good year’s business and have plenty of 
orders ahead. Door factories in the Bay region 


have done very well and have bright prospects. 
Finished door factories at the white and sugar 
pine mills are running full and will make good 
eastern shipments now that the embargo is off. 
The cutting-up departments are very busy on sash 
and door stock and pine box shook. A fair car supply 
is expected from now on. 
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HOW TRUCKS ARE AIDING LUMBERMEN 





What Good Roads Mean—A Way of Avoiding Railroad Delays—New Machine 


to Be Put 


on Market 





TRUCK MAKER GIVES CHRISTMAS PARTY 

In order to stimulate the feeling of good fellowship 
and good will between the workmen, officials and execu- 
tives of the Acme Motor Truck Co., Cadillac, Mich., 
all of the employees and their families gathered with 
(he officers and executives of the company to enjoy a 





or else hauled to the mill by a truck, as no other means 
of log transportation has yet been found that will 
haul logs so far in a reasonable time. 


The use of the truck of the Indianapolis Sawed 
Veneer Co. in assembling logs at stations from which 
shipments by railroad may be made, is very interesting. 
Indiana is steadily and con- 
sistently coming to the 
front as a State in which 
the proper attention is paid 
to good roads and the lum- 
bermen who operate in that 
State appreciate this. They 
are boosters for good roads, 
for they know what good 
roads mean to them. 

In one of the accompany- 
ing illustrations the truck 
is shown with a load of logs 
near a pile of logs. These 
logs were all brought in to 
the unloading point from 
the country by the truck, 
and are being dumped to 
await flat cars upon which 
they may be transported to 
Indianapolis. A car partly 





loaded with logs may be 
seen directly behind the 


THIS WHITE OAK LOG WAS CARRIED 85 MILES IN SEVEN HOURS truck. The mechanical log 


big turkey dinner and general Christmas party on Dec. 
27. The new unit of the Acme plant, which has just 
been completed, was used for the occasion. It is inter- 
esting to note that the turkeys and all the other food 
were prepared in galvanized iron tanks which had been 
fitted with steam fixtures, the cooking being done in 
the boiler room on the main floor. Cranes were used 
to hoist the tanks to the banquet room. 

After the dinner presents were given to all of those 
present, Santa Claus arriving by means of an Acme 
truck instead of the old fashioned reindeer. 

The labor turnover at the Acme plant is very small 
and a large percentage of the employees of the com- 
pany own their own homes and many of them are 
stockholders in the company. The company encourages 
Americanism and the owning of homes, with the result 
that the employees of the company are unusually loyal 
and intelligent workmen. This naturally is reflected in 
the high quality of Acme trucks. 





This department is maintained for the 
benefit of the lumber industry. Confidential 
advice and help on motor truck matters will 
be given to all interested. Lumbermen who 
contemplate installing trucks are especially 
urged to take advantage of the service of- 
fered by this department. Sit down and 
write a letter to the Motor Truck Depart- 
ment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











SPEEDY WORK IN LOG HAULING 


We bought a 3%4-ton Packard truck fully equipped 
for loading and hauling logs of the Fisher Automobile 
Co., of this city, local agents for the Packard, and our 
experience with the truck has been very satisfactory, 
since with the equipment they placed on this truck 
we are able to haul logs direct from the woods to our 
mill. When the distance is 
too far we send the truck 


loader is well shown in this 
view. This loader is also 
used in loading the logs on flat cars. 

The other illustration shows the large oak log re- 
ferred to by Mr. Maris. Of course the roads over 
which the truck hauled this log were good, but just 
the same, 85 miles in seven hours is a very good record. 
—EDITOR.] 





OPERATING HINTS 


Do not forget to drain radiators on nights when a 
freeze may reasonably be expected. 

A motor truck will wear longer, will give better serv- 
ice and it will break down less frequently where prop- 
erly oiled. See that the driver or truck man attends 
to this. 

It does not require much work to properly oil a 
truck, but oiling is extremely important. It is one 
of the small things which go to make truck operation 
successful or unsuccessful. 





ENTER, THE DUPLEX LIMITED 


Probably no truck is better known in the lumber in- 
dustry than the Duplex 4-wheel drive 3%4-ton machine, 
This truck has made a record for itself, especially in 
log hauling. The Duplex Truck Co., of Lansing, Mich., 
has always given special attention to the lumber in- 
dustry, and therefore the announcement that it is now 
offering a medium capacity truck especially designed 
for fast delivery will be welcomed. This truck, to be 
known as the Duplex Limited, is the result of three 
years of careful and far reaching investigation by the 
manufacturer. The normal load capacity of this truck 
is 3,000 pounds while the maximum allowable weight, 
including body, is 5,000 pounds. It will run from five 
to thirty miles an hour on high speed. It is announced 
that the Duplex Limited will attain and hold a speed 
of twenty-five miles an hour with a full load and at 
normal engine speed. 

There is a great field in the lumber industry for 
motor trucks of medium size capable of making rapid 
delivery. More and more companies are undertaking 
the delivery of lumber out in the country, charging the 





out and haul the logs from 
the woods to the station, 
and with its own power we 
— the logs on the flat 
cars, always reserving a 
load to haul from the woods 
direct to the mill regardless 
of distance. Among the first 
jobs we sent the truck out 
on we saved out a 36-inch, 
12-foot white oak butt. This 
was an 85-mile drive from 
Indianapolis and the driver 
made the run of 85 miles in 
Seven hours. We are now 
hauling logs 35.5 miles from 
Indianapolis, the driver 
making the round trip in 
seven and one-half hours 
and hauling from 900 to 960 
feet on a load. We feel 
that this is cheaper than 
the railroad would charge 
us for freight, and it elim- 
inates the long wait we 
have in getting cars set to 
load and delivered after 
they are loaded. We will 
frankly say we are well 
peewee with the truck for 

1auling logs and lumber. 














{The above is the experi- 
ence of the Indianapolis 
Sawed Veneer Co., as re- 
lated by J. D. Maris. This 
is only one of the hundreds of hardwood manufac- 
turers and consumers in Indiana alone that have 
turned to truck operation in order to secure logs when 
they want them. There is a great deal of fine quality 
standing hardwood timber in Indiana, but it is badly 
scattered and has to be assembled at shipping points 


LOADED TRUCK AT THE RAILROAD SHOWING LOG LOADING DEVICE 


farmers for the service. In such cases a good rate of 
speed is desirable. It is significant that the Duplex 
Limited is to be equipped with pneumatic tires. It is 
designed to give a strictly high class, steady service 
truck that will meet the exacting requirements of such 
users as lumbermen. 


GREY ELM 


MAPLE 
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Wayne Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Birch and Maple 
Our Specialty 
Special items dry stock we must move in January: 


Beech Log Run 


5 cars 2"—2 cars 3” 


Birch No. 2 Com. 


3 cars 1°—5 cars 2”—3 cars 3” 


Birch No. 3 Com. 


10 cars 2”—5 cars 3” 


We solicit inquiries for Birch to be 
sawn to order thisWinter & Spring. 








| 110 West 40th Street., New York 
Ne 

















Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 

who insist on having high quality veneers should 
send us their orders. We are specialists in Northern 
Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northe - Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 

r “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
Ai in 
Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block. 












KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We know the requirements of the 
retail dealer and can supply them 


We hope to be of real service to the retail 
buyer through this year. Our en route list 
is a means to that end. Permit us to put 
your name on our mailing list. 








Northern Hardwoods 


We are about to start sawing a block of Hardwood logs. 
of which, approximately the following is still unsol 


<= M ft. White Oak 
SM ft. Soft Maple 

60 M ft. Basswood 

35 M ft. Soft Elm 


It you can use any items of the above, cut special thick- 
ness, for shipment green, write us at once for prices. 


FOSTER LUMBER CO., Tomahawk, Wis. 
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PucerSounp Saw Mas 
ESHINGLEG 


MANUFACTURERS OF 









RAIL 
SHIPMENTS 
OVER ALL LINES. 
[carco SHIPMENTS 
TO ALL PARTS 
\ oF THE 
WoRLO 


a” | 
FIR LUMBER EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 


and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 










We hold that a sale is not a sale 
until we get the repeat order. 


90% 


Could a mill have any better endorse- 
inent of their stock—their service— 
and their reputation for being a 
desirable source of supply, and good 
people with whom to do business? 


of our shipments go to 
REPEAT CUSTOMERS 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 


will find many advantages offered 
them in buying direct from the 
manufacturer who confines his 


entire output to soft, old growth 


vellow Douglas Fir. Give us a trial. 


Vonthly Capacity, 5,250,000 Feet. 











We Manufacture 


California White Pine 
Box, Shop and Clears 


Our Lumber is 


Soft and Light 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


General Office: 
Reno, Nevada 


Sawmill at 
Loyalton, California 











acific 


Coast 
LUMBER 


Sullivan Lumber Co. 


Northwestern Bank Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Office, - 332 So. Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco Office, - - 602 Fife Bldg. 
Cleveland Office, - 413 Engineers Bldg. 











LONG FIR JOISTS... 
ano BIG TIMBERS 


Granite 
Falis, 
al Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 


Wash. 
Red Cedar Shingles 





waros:, H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer § MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOT/. 








Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 
man Poet,”” including ‘““TODAY,” just 


THE WOODS 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


News of American Hardwood Industry 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Jan. 6.—Wholesalers and retailers of lumber have 
entered the new year with lower stocks and more 
inquiries in hand than ever before in the history of 
the industry. On the other hand, manufacturers 
find their stocks far below normal and labor and log- 
ging conditions unfavorable to production. The 
natural tendency is toward high prices and a strong 
market. Logging operations have been delayed by 
bad weather and high water, while labor shortage 
has affected operations in the woods and at the 
mills. There is little in the situation to encourage 
manufacturers to hope to be able to increase their 
stocks to enable them to supply the spring trade. 
It is impossible; so if the demand continues as it 
was during the latter part of 1919, and is indicated 
by the inquiries that have come to hand, nothing 
but a highly competitive buying market can be 
looked for, with present price levels maintained, pos- 
sibly surpassed. 

Manufacturers of building supplies say they closed 
the old year with at least six months’ business 
booked; that the last year was one of the best in the 
history of their industry; and that the outlook is 
most encouraging. They say there is a steadying 
tendency in prices and a few say the peak has been 
passed, but the majority think it will be a long time 
before there is any break in the material market. 
Contracting builders certainly are taking this view, 
as they are figuring for spring work on the basis of 
existing prices and are having no trouble in closing 
contracts on that line. 

Carriage, wagon and truck builders report a large 
number of orders at market prices, which: do not 
seem to affect new business. They complain of the 
searcity of lumber and slow deliveries, which keep 
their sheds almost bare of dry stocks, and they are 
constantly in the market for lumber. But they are 
not looking for lower prices, apparently satisfied 
that prevailing quotations are justified. What they 
want is lumber, not having found any difficulty in 
taking care of the advance on materials in their 
prices to consumers. 

Building construction the last year in Cincinnati 
corporation was more than twice as heavy as that 
of 1918, according to report of the building commis- 
sioner, which shows a total of $10,345,995, of which 
about $7,000,000 was new construction; more than 
$2,000,000, remodeling and extensions; and the re- 
mainder repairs. Approximately $2,000,000 repre- 
sents frame structures, and $5,000,000 brick and con- 
crete and these materials in combination with wood. 

The Valley Barrel Co., now located at Hamilton, 
Ohio, has leased a large building here and will move 
its business to Cincinnati as soon as necessary 
changes can be made and equipment installed. The 
company is largely interested in slack cooperage. 

The Galloway Lumber Co., of Huntington, W. Va., 
sent a team to this city for competition in the tri- 
state bowling tournament, and while it did not land 
any of the big prizes it did above the average of the 
teams entered. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Jan. 6.—There has been practically no change in 
the trade situation with the hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers of Evansville and southwestern Indiana dur- 
ing the last week or ten days. The demand for the 
various grades of hardwood lumber continues strong 
and stocks are still low. This condition is expected to 
continue to exist for several months and naturally will 
mean increasing prices. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jan. 5.—The position of the hardwood market 
continues very strong. Furniture and automobile 
body manufacturers are in the market for large 
quantities of lumber and other consuming interests 
are likewise seeking to place orders in a larger way 
since the new year opened. Stocks, in the mean- 
time, show further decrease. There is more in- 
quiry for interior trim than heretofore and some 
manufacturers are turning their attention to this 
class of material on the theory that there will be 
heavy building operations during 1920. All ktnas of 
lumber are wanted and there is no difficulty in dis- 
posing any grade or thickness. Prices show a tend- 
ency toward a still higher level. 

The wholesale lumber firm of Bennett & Witte, 
with headquarters in Cincinnati and a branch office 
in Memphis for a number of years, has moved its 
headquarters to Memphis and discontinued offices in 
Cincinnati, according to C. F. Schutter, who had 
charge of the offices in Cincinnati and who is look- 
ing after the office and financial interests of the 
company in the new location. The company will 
continue to do a wholesale business in hardwood 
lumber but it is intimated that it may later branch 
out into the manufacturing end of the hardwood 
business. 

The Valley Log Loading Co. states that it loaded 
only 800 to 900 cars of logs during December on the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley and Missouri Pacific 
roads and declares that it will load not more than 
500 cars during January because of the very small 
quantity of logs available along the rights of way 
of these two lines. 

Building operations in Memphis during December 
were slightly in excess of $1,000,000, according to 
the building commissioner’s report, and the total in- 
volved for 1919 was in excess of $7,500,000. This 
means that the increase over 1918 was approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 and that the figures for 1919 were 
the largest for any year in the history of this city. 

J. D. L. Whitaker, formerly of the Gibson-Whit- 
aker Lumber Co., this city, has opened offices in the 


Randolph Building where he is buying hardwood 
lumber for northern and eastern interests and where 
he is selling pine lumber to local dealers for south- 
ern manufacturers. 

F. E. Gary, whose home is now in Chicago, but 
who is‘ interested in the Lamb-Gary Lumber Co., 
which has recently erected a band mill at Vicks- 
burg, Miss., was a visitor in Memphis last week. 
He reports that the mill of the company is now in 
operation and that it is turning out 25,000 to 30,000 
feet of band sawn stock a day. 

S. D. Fuson, who has been membership secretary 
of the Southern Alluvial Land Association during 
the last few months, has resigned that position to 
become manager of the publicity department of the 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce. 

L. C. Bell and C. B. Weakley, of Columbus, Ohio, 
and F. R. Gadd, of Memphis, are the representatives 
named by President R. M. Carrier, of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, to attend the 
conference with officials of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau in regard to the forest products question- 
naire to be held at the Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, beginning Jan. 12. These gentlemen will be 
joined in Washington by Attorney L. C. Boyle, gen- 
eral counsel for the association. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


an. 6.—The hardwood market is gradually advanc- 
ing in face of low production, gum and oak being in 
exceptionally strong demand. Usual winter weather 
conditions have held down production to a considerable 
extent and also prevent the rapid drying of stocks. 
Thru the last two weeks, however, weather condi 
tions have been much more favorable and millmen 
expect to make a showing in this direction within the 
next thirty days. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Jan. 5.—The cold weather that has prevailed for 
several days has stimulated logging, as it is ideal for 
work in the woods. Logs are arriving in satisfactory 
quantities for the mills and the sawing continues with- 
out interruption, some of the mills running day and 
night. 

The Von Platen sawmill at Iron Mountain has 
started a night shift. The double shift has added one 
hundred men to the payroll at Iron Mountain and a 
large number to the force in the woods. 

The Murphy Lumber Co., of Green Bay, has been 
organized and capitalized at $10,000. The firm will 
deal in timber, logs, lumber and forest products. The 
incorporators are Frank E. Murphy, Edward C. Engies 
and John Kiernan. 

Appleton complains that very few logs are brought 
there this winter and buyers are at a loss to under- 
stand, as the prices are high and the sleighing all that 
could be desired. Practically all the logs used in the 
mills there are shipped in from the northern part of 
the State. 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Wells, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Wells, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Law left Menominee 
Saturday night for Florida. They will board J. W. 
Wells’ yacht, the Glenda, for a cruise in Cuban waters. 
Mr. Wells is owner of the J. W. Wells Lumber Co., 
Menominee. 

The former N. Ludington Co.’s mill that has been 
idle since the death of U. S. Senator Isaac Stephenson. 
has been put in readiness for operation again, and is 
now awaiting the arrival of logs. H. F. Below, of the 
Below Lumber Co., will operate the mill and expects 
to cut from ten to twelve million feet of hardwood 
annually, having timber sufficient to last a number of 
years. 

Lieut. Dan Wells, of Menominee, son of J. W. 
Wells, of the J. W. Wells Lumber Co., has purchased 
the interests of Frank Spies in the Spies-Thompson 
mill in Menominee and the company is known as the 
Thompson-Wells Co. Expansions are contemplated 
and a long run is assured. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Jan. 5.—The Indiana Veneer & Lumber Co., for 
merly at 1117 East Twenty-third Street, has announced 
a change in the location of its office, warehouses and 
salesroom, which now are at East Twenty-fourth 
Street and the Lake Erie Railroad. This company 
has enjoyed a very prosperous year and J. N. Hayden, 
sales manager, has asked the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
to thank the many customers of the company for their 
valued business. In its new location the company will 
be in position to give prompt attention to all orders 
and inquiries for sawed and sliced quartered oak veneer 
and quartered figured red gum veneer. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Jan. 5.—The rapid advance of lumber continues. 
Every lumberman who is in a business that is at all 
active has lists of higher prices, which he says are 
boosted every week. One shipper in the Pacific coast 
trade received lists this week from California, putting 
up sugar pine $10 and practically everything else in 
that territory from $10 to $3 advance. One whole- 
saler has lists of gum at five times what he used to 
sell it for in recent years. 

Buffalo doubled its building list last year as com- 
pared with 1918, and if it is doubled again this year 
it would not begin to supply the hotels and civic 
buildings which have been projected for some time, 
leaving all the 20,000 families, said to be in need of 
domiciles, as homeless as ever. How much of this 
house deficiency can be made up is doubtful, but the 
city is adding to its manufacturing fast, and it will 
probably be larger at the end of the year than it is 
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now. So it will be seen that the rapid advances in 
lumber are quite in line with other phases of the 
building industry. 

The Buffalo building permits for 1919 numbered 
5,886, the largest year’s total on record. The costs were 
$13,033,000. In 1918 the number of permits was 
2,457 and the costs $7,014,000, so that the gain for 
the last year was 86 percent. The year was one of 
the largest on record in the way of costs, but was 
exceeded by 1916, when the total was $13,137,000. 
The present year is starting out much better than a 
year ago and the cost of permits for last week was 
$102,700. This is nearly half as much as the whole 
of January, 1919. 

Receipts of lumber by lake for the last season were 
16,374,708 feet, as compared with 41,094,880 feet in 
the preceding year. It has been many years since 
receipts were so small as last year. Two or three 
yards received the bulk of what arrived. Receipts 
of shingles were also on a small scale, being 50,536,- 
000, as compared with 80,501,000 in the preceding 
year. The amount was not more than a third of what 
used to arrive here by lake during a single year. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation is taking steps 
this winter to recover the lost lake trade in Pacific 
coast shingles from Duluth to Buffalo. Traffic Man- 
ager F. A. Stanley said that the difficulty appeared 
to be in the differential rate. He hopes to increase 
this differential so as to attract shippers again to the 
lakes. 

The Atlantic Lumber Co. has prepared plans for a 
new and larger office building, which will be erected 
to the rear of the present structure, which will be 
torn down. The new building will be one of the finest 
lumber offices here. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jan. 6.—Lumber production in Wisconsin and upper 
Michigan was resumed this week after the customary 
holiday interruption. While a number of large mills 
closed just before Christmas and will remain closed 





from two to four weeks pending repairs and replace- 
ments, a greater number of plants were placed in 
operation for the new season’s run, providing a con- 
siderable increase in output. Production, however, 
has not nearly caught up with orders and it is believed 
that many weeks will be required, if not months, to 
bring about a more equable situation in supply and 
demand. 

The “Build Now” movement has been resumed with 
as much or more force as during the year just ended. 
Lumbermen predict that building operations in 1920 
will break even the wonderful records made in 1919, 
since people have become convinced that nothing is 
to be gained by waiting, with even something to lose 
by not taking advantage of the demand for more 
housing accommodations. Milwaukee set a new high 
record with a total issue of building permits valued 
at $23,305,970 during the year, or nearly 400 percent 
more than in 1918. The best previous year was 1912, 
when the total value of permits issued was $15,000,000. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Jan. 5.—The shortage of flat cars has greatly handi- 
capped lumbermen in this section and immediate 
relief is necessary to move sufficient logs to keep mills 
operating steadily. The weather remains ideal for 
logging and the largest output of logs ever produced 
in this section is expected. 

The Antigo mill of the C. W. Fish Lumber Co. began 
operation last week and will have sufficient timber to 
run continuously this winter and the greater part of 
next summer. 

The Langlade Lumber Co., which has been operat- 
ing a day shift, put on a night shift today and will 
operate both shifts during the balance of the winter. 
The shipping department of this concern, altho handi- 
capped greatly by the shortage of cars, has shipped 
in excess of the mill cut for the last sixty days and 
does not seem to be able to add to the present stock 
of lumber in the yard, which is the smallest in the 
history of the company. 





COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS FOREST POLICY 


(Concluded from Page 57.) 


public welfare the public must render financial aid 
in putting into operation any plan that places private 
forests under sustained yield and from which the pub- 
lic benefits as well as the private individual. Assis- 
tance by the commission to be contingent upon the 
States establishing certain minimum requirements 
acceptable to the commission which will apply to all 
forests alike. The commission to exercise codperation 
and aid— 

1. In increasing the standards and requirements in 
fire protection, because of the inadequacy of present 
standards and requirements. 

2. In land classification, because any plan that in- 
volves forest replacement must be preceded by land 
classification, 

3. In forest renewal by natural and artificial means, 
because this is the foundation of sustained yield. 

4. In providing technical assistance in organizing 
private forests for sustained yield. 

5. In establishing a system of forest taxation which 
levies an annual tax on the land and a yield tax on 
the timber when it is cut. 

6. In developing forest units for sustained yield 
under multiple private ownership and private and 
public ownership combined. 

7. In promoting the acquisition of private forest 
land by the States and communities. 

(c) To acquire for the United States the title or 
control of forest lands, both timbered and cut over: 

1. By purchase of the entire fee or of surface right. 

2. By a system of long time leases. 

3. By designation of general areas within which title 
to all forest lands should pass to the Government by 
condemnation upon the completion of cutting opera- 
tions. 

4. By gift. 

5. By defraying the additional expenses of regulated 
logging in designated general areas as a means of ac- 
quiring title or control. 

6. By the issuance of certificates receivable in pay- 
ment for national forest timber, ripe and approved for 
cutting, to be cut under national forest rules and regu- 
lations, such certificates to be used for the purchase of 
title to land (entire fee or surface) and forest areas 
privately owned within or adjacent to national forests, 
figures to be established by Government appraisal. 

(d) To secure long time loans on private forest 
property at low rates of interest thru a credit system 
similar to that to farmers thru the Federal Farm Loan 
payments, 

(e) To coéperate and aid in working out an ac- 
ceptable forest fire insurance system. 

Article III. Providing with appropriate penalties 
for the enforcement of the law. 

The penalty for non-enforcement of minimum re- 
quirements by the States to be the withholding of all 
financial aid by the Federal Government. 


VIEWS OF FORMER FORESTER 


{In the November Journal of Forestry, the edi- 
tor in chief, B. E. Fernow, after reviewing some 
recent developments in the campaign for a national 
forest policy, proceeds to disclose some very perti- 
nent views of his own upon the subject, and this 
portion of his editorial is reproduced in full.] 

While we would employ every method that promises 
results ever so little, we take the position that the 
control of private forest management is surrounded 
with such difficulties that no early and satisfactory 
results may be expected from that quarter, if for no 
other reason than the naturally inimical attitude of the 
forest owners, 

We say naturally, because of the inherent unsuitable- 
ness of the forestry business to private enterprise. 


Without arguing this position at length, we have 


formulated twelve simple, fundamental, commonplace 
truths which lead to our conclusion : 

1. Forestry—the growing of wood crops as a busi- 
ness—is based upon the presumption that wood will be 
always a necessary raw material in our civilization 
and that its present use will continue. It is a specu- 
lation in futures. 

2. Forestry—the growing of wood crops as a busi- 
ness—requires a small amount of labor, a large amount 
of capital, and a long time for its product to mature. 
This last requirement distinguishes it from all other 
industries. It involves compound interest calculations 
for a long time, speculations for a long-distant future. 

3. Forestry as a business may be profitably carried 
on only on large sized areas, under one management, 
in order to furnish a sustained yield of sufficient 
amount annually. This applies especially where home 
markets are not developed. 

4. Proper economic considerations demand that 
agriculturally fit soils be reserved for food production, 
leaving the poorer sites for forestry use. This con- 
dition reflects disadvantageously upon the unit-area 
production and also on all the financial aspects of the 
business. 

5. Financially, forestry means foregoing present 
revenue or making present expenditures for the sake 
of future revenue. Forestry is profitable only in the 
long run, and the long run means on so-called absolute 
forest soils, as a rule, not less than fifty and up to 
150 years. 

6. These fundamental conditions of the business of 
forest-growing render it unattractive to private enter- 
prise, which looks for immediate or near-by results. 
Only large, long-lived corporations and industries, like 
paper manufacture, with heavy investments in oper- 
ating plants, relying on a continuous supply of raw 
material, may be an exception. 

7. The interest in forestry of the community, of the 
municipfility, and of the State is threefold, namely, in 
the assurance of continued supplies for wood-using in- 
dustries, in the influence of forest cover on water con- 
ditions, and in the utilization of all land areas to the 
best advantage. 


8. This threefold communal interest establishes the 
right of the community to prevent misuse and to con- 
trol the handling of private forest property at least 
to the extent of protecting itself against damage in 
the three directions just named, of preventing its 
abuse and turning productive into waste lands, and 
possibly, also, but questionably, enforcing silvicultural 
measures. 

9. Silviculture—the art and operation of securing 
reproduction of wood crops—is based largely on 
empiricism, and its methods vary according to local 
conditions and judgment. No two foresters may agree 
on procedure in a given case, and yet both may be 
successful. It is therefore impracticable to prescribe 
silvicultural procedure with assurance and it is also 
difficult to impose and control such procedure. 


10. Silvicultural success depends on the combined 
effect of soil, climate, weather, and size of operation. 
While financial considerations favor large contiguous 
felling areas and rapid exploitation, silvicultural con- 
siderations necessitate small, disconnected felling areas 
and slow removal of the mature crop, especially if nat- 
ural regeneration is to be relied upon. Hence accessi- 
bility of every part of the forest property, involving 
large capital outlay, is a silvicultural necessity. 

11. Natural regeneration, while apparently cheaper 
than artificial reforestation because not requiring 
direct visible outlay, entails slow—that is, expensive— 
removal, waiting for seed years, and luck in weather, 
while artificial regeneration can be forced to success, 
but requires definite capital outlay. 


12. All points considered, forestry as a business can 
successfully be applied only or mainly by the commun- 
ity, municipality, or State. Public ownership and op- 
eration, rather than control of private forest manage- 
ment, recommends itself on account of the inherent 
conditions of the business and the difficulty of devising 
and enforcing methods of control. 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


705 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 











(- _ 
When Considering 
LUMBER 
Give 


REDWOOD 


A Thought 


And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 











Representatives: The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago . 
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Cedar 
Pacific Coast Lumber 


Prompt Shipments ‘ 








Western Pine 

Idaho White Pine 
Cal. W. & Sugar Pine 
Redwood 

Factory Plank 













W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 
home 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office: QUINCY, ILLINOIS 











FIR" (CEDAR 








Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 





W* are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annually 
of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 








We now have a 
combined capacity 


300,000 Ft. Daily 


Our new mill at 
Thornburg on South- 
ern Pacific, is run- 
ning full time. 


Mills at: 


Deer Island, Ore. 
Thornburg, Ore. 
Yacolt, Washington 


0. R. Menefee Company 
Portland, Ore. 


Eastern W.C.Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Representatives H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, Mo. 
Frederick McNamara, Denver, Col. 


J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas. 








Spruce—Fir 
Structural—Bridge Timbers 
Factory—Yard Stock | 








_ H.P. Dutton Lumber Co. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


a nisiricaeoenticaiaaaals 


St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELENS, ORE. 
(28 Miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agea.ts: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 











Fir, Spruce, Western Pine 
and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Eastern Yard and Factory Trade Solicited. 


KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 
Lambermen’s Ride., PORTLAND, ORE. 
Fir and 


cease IE WULILING 
LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggims Company 
PORTLAND, ORE. | 














910-811 Yeon Building, 





News from America’s Lumber Centers 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Jan. 3.—The embargo against rail shipments to the 
East, put on by the railroads ten days ago, has been 
lifted, but local manufacturers claim that they have 
had no appreciable relief and that cars are as scarce 
as ever. Many of the mills remain closed after the 
usual time for reopening, Jan. 1, waiting until there is 
some improvement in the situation. Yards are crowded 
with material for which orders have been received 
but which can not be moved. 

Announcement of the retirement of J. T. Moore, 
president of the Pacific Box Co., was made today. 
Mr. Moore’s interest in the company has been pur- 
chased by Ralph Shaffer, one of the most prominent 
of Tacoma’s younger business men, The change fol- 
lowed the announcement two weeks ago of the com- 
pany’s plans for enlarging its plant and increasing its 
capital stock. C. A. Pratt, former secretary-treasurer 
of the company, has been elected president in Mr. 
Moore’s place and Mr. Shaffer was named secretary- 
treasurer to succeed Mr. Pratt. Mr. Shaffer recently 
retired from the automobile business and has entered 
the lumber field because of the excellent prospects for 
great expansion of Pacific coast trade in this line. 
Mr. Shaffer was advertising manager of the Tacoma 
Ledger several years ago. He is a member of the 
Tacoma Rotary Club, of which organization he served 
a term as president, is a prominent member of the 
American Legion and of a number of other local or- 
ganizations. 

Plans for the erection at Olympia of what is claimed 
will be one of the largest and most modern veneer 
plants in the world were announced this week by offi- 
cials of the Henry McCleary Timber Co. The plant 
is to be built adjoining the sawmill now operated by 
the company at Olympia. Full details of the pro- 
posed factory have not been given out but, according 
to Henry McCleary, president of the company, it will 
be one of the largest plants of the kind ever erected, 
and will employ more than one hundred and fifty men. 
The principal plant now operated by the Henry Mc- 
Cleary Timber Co. is located at McCleary and is the 
largest fir sash and door plant on the Coast. The 
new factory at Olympia will be ready to commence 
operations by June, 1920, according to present plans. 

H. A. Baldwin, of Winlock, has purchased the Still- 
water Lumber Co.’s plant at Vader, a large portion of 
which was destroyed by fire several months ago. Mr. 
Baldwin plans to rebuild the plant and resume opera- 
tions in the near future. 

Nearly all Tacoma lumber manufacturers have signed 
the pledge to employ ex-service men in mills and 
camps, sent out this week by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. The Edward B. Rhodes post of the 
American Legion is listing ex-service men who are 
without work and will furnish the men as called for 
by the lumbermen. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Jan. 3.—New Year’s finds the lumber fraternity 
celebrating past achievements, with great prospects for 
1920 business. 

San Francisco wholesalers and manufacturers have 
had a phenomenal year, with the demand far ahead of 
the supply for months. Prices have advanced steadily 
and the top does not seem to have been reached. It 
is an auction market and buyers are paying whatever 
prices are asked. Retailers are doing a fine business 
and expect an increase during the New Year. 

There is not much change in the Douglas fir situa- 
tion, as San Francisco wholesalers are marking time, 
as a rule, awaiting better shipments from the northern 
mills. Production has fallen off during the holidays, 
with many of the plants closed down and logs very 
scarce. 

The situation on rail shipments is still bad but there 
is an improvement in car supply. Shortage of loco- 
motives makes lumber very slow in transit. Water 
shipments are below normal, but all the available 
vessels are being kept busy. Common fir is quoted at 
$37.50 base, List 7 delivered here, and $39 base south. 
Uppers are very firm at $35 over Rail B list. 

As stocks of all kinds of lumber are short and the 
California building requirements are large, there is 
every expectation that the demand will keep right up 
and there will be a big spring trade. When prices 
are stabilized, with transportation conditions improved, 
wholesalers should do a better business than ever. 

Redwood manufacturers are preparing for a big 
year’s business, after the holiday shutdown for re- 
pairs. Most of the mills will resume operations 
promptly, as they can not afford to lose time when 
they are oversold on lumber at good prices. The em- 
bargo on eastern shipments, which caused quite a 
delay, has been partly lifted and the mills will crowd 
all the cars they can secure with much needed stock. 
There is very little clear available. A big demand con- 
tinues for tank stock and siding. 

Production is almost at its minimum in the white 
and sugar pine industry, with all but about four mills 
closed for the winter. There is very little unsold stock 
and the majority of the inquiries received are being 
turned down. The mills which are able to take on new 
business have offers for many times what they can 
supply. The outlook for 1920 business is good. Ad- 
vices from the’ sales departments of the principal 
California mills indicate that sugar pine uppers are 
now $10 higher than on Dec. 1: all other lumber $7 
higher, and molding 14 points higher. The California 
pine box manufacturing mills are cutting all the shook 
they can. There is a big demand for shook for citrus 
fruits, raisins and vegetables, while the cannery de- 
mand continues strong. 

The Hammond Lumber Co.’s redwood mill at Eureka 
is very busy and cutting at the rate of 240,000 feet in 
eight hours. As the repairs are kept up right along, it 
was not necessary to shut down for an overhauling 


during the holidays and the mill was closed only or 
Christmas day. Some tank and silo orders are being: 
taken. Stocks are low, and the company is well sup- 
plied with orders. The redwood door department is 
running full. With the embargo off and better sup- 
ply of cars eastern shipments will improve. 

The demand for redwood pipe staves is active again. 
It is reported that there is an inquiry in this market 
for 5,000,000 feet of redwood pipe staves for a large: 
project in Arizona. Among the large stave pipe con- 
tracts now being filled by San Francisco firms fs one 
which was awarded to the Redwood Manufacturers’ 
Co., for the Butte Water Co. The line will extend 
from Big Hole River to Butte, Mont. The contract 
will run over $483,000, and is to be completed by 
October, 1920. 

The Redwood Sales Co., this city, showed a con- 
siderable increase in the volume of business during 
the last year. It has made good eastern shipments 
of redwood siding, finish, tank stock and specialties, 
but could have sold a great deal more if the material 
had been available. It has been concentrating largely 
on cleaning up old business recently, but is taking 
some orders, The mill will make special efforts to take 
care of the growing eastern demand during 1920. 
Additional planing mill equipment and dry kilns will 
be installed. 

The California Redwood Association, this city, of 
which H. W. Cole is president, has had a successful 
year and redwood products are now rather widely ad- 
vertised. The association has ratified the increase in 
dues payable to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association from 1 cent to 1% cents a thousand feet 
on shipments. 

The Standard Lumber Co’s engineers are busy laying 
out the site of the new white and sugar pine mill at 
Standard City. As contracts call for the delivery of 
machinery in February next, the management expects 
to be ready to operate during the coming season. 

The Fruit Growers Supply Co. is rushing its prepar- 
ations for the erection of its big sawmill and box 
factories at Susanville. M. H. Grover, superintendent 
of production, is now paying a visit to the site, which 
has been carefully laid out. The arrangement of’ 
tracks and yards and factories is ideal. Contracts 
have been let for a large portion of the sawmill equip- 
ment and the boilers are being figured on. The Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. has secured the contract 
for one 1,250-kilowatt, and one 1,000-kilowatt turbo 
generator, a number of electric motors, two 9-foot band 
mills and a lot of additional sawmill] equipment. The 
mill will have a capacity of 100,000,000 feet of white 
and sugar pine lumber annually. 

W. H. Kahman, formerly sales manager of the Peli- 
ean Bay Lumber Co., is in the city. It is understood 
that he will take charge of the sales department of the 
McCloud River Lumber Co., at McCloud, Calif., effec- 
tive Jan. 1. F. H. Lambert is in charge of manufac- 
turing operations at McCloud. 

Leon Walker, the son of Willis J. Walker, vice- 
president of the Red River Lumber Co., has been 
enjoying the holidays here with his parents and @ 
party of friends who came out from the East with him. 
He will return to New Haven to resume his studies at 
Yale, where he has made a record as right tackle 
on the football team. 

Webb Ballard, of the Summers Lumber Co., of Sum- 
mers, Mont., has been spending a few days in the city. 

Charles B. March, manager of the State Lumber Co., 
of Kalispell, Mont., is here on a California tour with 
Mrs. March. He was for twenty-five years with the 
Red River Lumber Co., in Minnesota, and acted as 
sales manager. His company is starting the erection 
of a new band and gang mill which is to be in opera- 
tion next July. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Jan. 3.—About half the mills and camps that closed 
on account of the holidays resumed operation this 
week and the others will do so next week, with a few 
exceptions. The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills will 
have most of their plants running next week. Their 
Delvan and Alger logging camps opened up last Mon- 
day and the Marysville camp is also running. The 
Skykomish camp and sawmill will not run again until 
March. The Morrison sawmill and box factory and 
the E. K. Wood mill are running. The Wood plant 
took only one day for Yuletide observance. The What- 
com Falls Mill Co. and the Siemons Lumber Co. are 
not sure when they will resume, owing to the car 
searcity. The A. W. Knight and the Knight-Wood 
camps started running early this week and the Chinn, 
McCoy-Loggie and S. W. Barker camps will be operat- 
ing in a day or two. 

The reopening of the camps finds logs scarce and 
very high. It is reported here that logs are equally 
scarce in the Grays Harbor and Columbia River dis- 
tricts. The shortage here is due in large part to the 
compulsory shutdown of camps when the Northern 
Pacific placed an embargo on log shipments because 
it could not get sufficient coal. This week the Hill 
line removed the embargo. Log prices are away up 
in the clouds. Fir is quoted at $18, $23 and $28. 
Shingle cedar brings $32, base, and commands several 
dollars more for good lumber logs. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. will this year spend 
$40,000 or $50,000 for new boilers and stacks, which 
will replace those that have been in use for many 


years. The work will be undertaken in March or 
April probably. The boilers will have a total of 1,000 
horsepower. 


The Bellingham locals of the Four L’s have asked 
mill operators to assist them in establishing and main- 
taining a codperative store with a wiew to reducing 
living costs. It is believed that a store conducted on 
a 50-50 basis would reduce the average legion mem- 
ber’s grocery bills by at least 10 percent. It is pro- 


posed that the operators furnish half the capital and 
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the legion the remainder, Committees have been ap- 
pointed by the locals to confer with the operators. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Jan. 3.—Kruse & Banks, ship builders of North 
Bend, will in a few days launch another vessel. It is 
the steam schooner Annie Hanify. A sister ship ex- 
actly like it and called the Ryder Hanify will be fin- 
ished in about a month. Both were built for the 
Hanify Lumber Co., of San Francisco. Each vessel is 
about 250 feet long and will carry about 1,500,000 feet 
of lumber. 

The schooner K. V. Kruse, recently launched on 
Coos Bay, is taking on a part cargo of lumber at the 
Buehner Lumber Co. mill at North Bend and will com- 
plete the cargo on Columbia River before sailing for 
Sydney, Australia. 

Henry Buehner, manager of the Buehner Lumber 
Co., while in Portland made arrangements to supply 
part cargoes for tramp steamers and motor boats which 
will make offshore voyages, and ordered much new 
equipment for the lumber mill and dry kiln depart- 
ment. 

Mills in southwestern Oregon are suffering because 
of the car shortage. Only very few cars have been 
secured for rail shipments of lumber. 

B. B. Ostlind, who had charge of the construction 
of the veneer plant in Marshfield in which C. A. 
Smith and his sons are interested, has purchased a 
block of ground adjoining the factory and will build a 
second veneer plant in which capital is interested. 

The new shingle mill which has been built at Reeds- 
port on the lower Umpqua River will start operations 
in a few days. The plant is completed and has been 
awaiting the finishing of the new electric plant at 
Reedsport, which will furnish the power. 

The Reedsport Lumber Co., at Reedsport, has com- 
pleted the construction of a loading dock along the 
railroad spur. It is 30 feet wide and 400 feet long, 
and will admit of seven cars being loaded at the same 


time. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 3.—The year 1919 has been written into history 
as one of the greatest building years in Seattle. 
Despite labor troubles, culminating in a strike of the 
building trades and materially curtailing operations, 
the total of building permits was $15,615,000. Com- 
pared with the previous year, this total represents an 
increase of $4,715,225, or 43.2 percent. But large as 
is the volume of building, the percentage of increase is 
less than that for 1918, when the aggregate of permits 
was $10,899,775 and the increase over the previous 
year $4,185,460, or 62.3 percent. The year 1917 was 
an interval of inactivity. The total was $6,714,315, 
representing a decrease of $1,590,554, or 19.1 per- 
cent, as compared with 1916. 

In volume of building, the year just closed is one 
of the most remarkable since the fire of 1889. The 
increase is traceable almost entirely to war influences, 
which not only caused an enormous increase in popu- 
lation but also held back construction projects. The 
increase in building for 1919 was largely in dwellings 
and buildings for mercantile purposes. 

The opening of 1920 forecasts a tremendous volume 
of building. Housing facilities continue to be far 
below the demand ; and building for that purpose alone 
will probably make a new record, while big construc- 
tion will also cut a large figure thruout the present 
year. 

The John D. Mershon Lumber Co., with general 
offices at Saginaw, Mich., has established an office in 
Seattle and placed it in charge of Lieut. C. W. Eshom, 
as manager. This arrangement has been completed 
following a visit of Mr. Mershon to this city. Lieut. 
Eshom is an experienced lumberman, having deen man- 
ager of the Kansas City office of the John D. Mershon 
Lumber Co. at the outbreak of the war. At that time 
Lieut. Eshom was a member of the naval reserve of 
Missouri, with four years of service to his credit. He 
immediately entered the United States Naval Reserve 
Forces, and sailed for European waters with the first 
flotilla of submarine chasers. He served with excep- 
tional distinction thruout the war and in particular 
he took part in a hot engagement at Durazzo, the 
southern Adriatic submarine base, Oct. 2, 1918, the 
only battle in which the American naval forces par- 
ticipated against a enemy port. When Lieut. Eshom 
returned home last August he brought with him two 
decorations—the Italian war cross and the Italian 
service badge known as “Fatiche di Guerra.” Now 
that he is back in civil life, his old employers pay him 
the compliment of placing him in charge of their 
newly-established Seattle offices. 

At the office of the John McMaster Shingle Co., Vice 
President William C. McMaster announces that the 
mill at Kenmore, which has been shut down for a 
month, will start up Jan. 5. It operates two double- 
block machines, equivalent to six uprights, and has a 
capacity of 200,000 a day. The mill at Marysville, 
which normally has a daily output of 25,000 feet of 
lumber and 200,000 shingles, has operated only eighty- 
five days since July 4, and still has on hand about one- 
third of the stock cut during that time. The shut- 
down has been due to car shortage. 

E. G. Ames, manager of the Puget Mill Co., has 
been appointed by the governor a member of the In- 
dustrial Code Commission. William H. Short, presi- 
dent of the State Federation of labor, was originally 
appointed to the position, but was unable to accept. 
The Industrial Code Commission was created by the 
last legislature to investigate industrial evils, and to 
recommend to the next legislature measures for the 
adjustment of industrial disputes and the elimina- 
tion of strikes, lockouts and boycotts. 

F. L. Hedrick and associates have organized the 
Totem Lumber Co. and have opened offices for general 
wholesale business at 936 Henry Building. Under the 
new arrangement Mr. Hedrick severs his connection 
with the Coast Lumber Co., of which he has been 
Seattle representative. W. W. Graham, who has been 
in the Chicago headquarters, has arrived here to be- 


come manager of the Seattle offices of the Coast Lum- 
ber Co. 

John D. Collins, jr., 8-year-old son of a well-known 
Seattle wholesale lumberman, has been having a hard 
time during the holidays. “Jack,” as he is familiarly 
known, was playing with a pet dog at the Collins’ 
home and fell on a board so that he drove a rusty 
nail into his left knee. Infection set in, and little 
“Jack” has been in the Swedish hospital for more than 
two weeks. He was there in a serious condition on his 
birthday, Dec. 19. The surgeons have operated on the 
knee, and today report that the patient is improving. 

Carl C. Crow, of the J. E. Morris Lumber Co., has 
returned to Seattle after an absence of five months, 
during which he visited practically all the important 


cities in the Mississippi Valley and on the Atlantic , 


seaboard. Within the forthcoming two weeks the 
J. E. Morris Lumber Co. will establish offices at Port- 
land, Ore., with Mr. Crow in charge. 

Milton Dake, of the Perry Lumber Co., 
Terminal, N. Y., is in Seattle. 

Alex B. Davis, sales manager of the Ross-Saskatoon 
Lumber Co., Waldo, B. C., was in Seattle Wednesday 
on his way home from a business trip to Portland. 
Waldo is across in Canada, about twenty miles north 
of Eureka, Mont., and is on the Great Northern and 
Canadian Pacific railroads, which, Mr. Davis states, 
are furnishing a fairly good supply of cars to the mills 
of that section. The Ross-Saskatoon Lumber Co. was 
obliged to close down its plant in October on account 
of the weather, nearly two months earlier than usual, 
and during the season cut about fifteen million feet, 
running more to fir and larch than pine owing to 
contracts for ties. The coming year, however, its cut 
will be largely pine. In addition to handling its own 
output the Ross-Saskatoon Lumber Co. markets con- 
siderable of the cut of other mills including, the last 
year, part of the cut of the Baker Lumber Co., also at 
Waldo. <A good deal of the lumber comes into the 
States and Mr. Davis contemplates a visit the latter 
part of January to middle western lumber centers. 
Mr. Davis’ former home was in Seattle, where he has 
a host of friends in the lumber trade. 

J. P. McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co., Spokane, Wash., was in Seattle the first of 
the week on his way home from Chase, B. C. He is 
also president of the Adams River Lumber Co., whose 
plant at Chase is one of the largest mills in the inter- 
mountain district of British Columbia. 

D. H. Cale, who represents the Noll-Welty Lumber 
Co., with offices in the Old National Bank Building, 
Spokane, spent Christmas with his family in Seattle. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association reports 
the following concerns have recently applied for mem- 
bership: Coast Range Lumber Co., Mabel, Ore.; Broe 
Lumber Co., Arlington, Wash.; Standard Box & Lum- 
ber Co., Scofield, Ore. ; White Star Lumber Co., Whites, 
Wash.; West Waterway Mill Co., Seattle, Wash.; 
Grassmere Lumber Co., Grassmere, Wash.: West Coast 
Box & Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.: Pacific Box Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.; Canadian Puget Sound Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), Victoria, B. C.; Murphy Timber Co., Yacolt, 


Hudson 





Wash.; Emerson Hardwood Co., Portland, Ore. 
EVERETT, WASH. 
Jan. 3.—While the passing of the midwinter holiday 


season generally marks the date for the resumption of 
operations by all the lumber and shingle plants at 
Everett, prospects for anything approaching 100 per- 
cent production are not bright at this time. There 
is no indication of a betterment of the railroad situ- 
ation, and while a majority of the local operators 
expect to resume cutting in a day or two, none are at 
all certain about the continuity of manufacture. 

A few cars drifted in—about the ordinary 40 per- 
cent of the actual needs—during the holiday season 
when the mills were closed for repairs and overhauling, 
and this enabled some lumbermen, and a larger per- 
centage of shingle men, to relieve in a measure the 
congestion in their sheds and gave them opportunity 
to breathe a bit easier. Just how long they can ex- 
pect to operate is not to be estimated. 

Serving two purposes—the conservation of other- 
wise waste material and the supplying of fuel to 
Everett citizens in better form—the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co. is installing a “hog” for the grinding of waste 
into firebox supplies. Much of the discard from the 
mill that has in the past gone into the big burner will 
be diverted to the “hog,” reduced to the “hamburger” 
state, and thus marketed. The “hog” is said to be 
well known in the eastern States, but the machine 
going into the Mill A property of the Weyerhaeuser 
company here is the first of the kind to be installed in 
Everett. Two or three are utilized at Seattle. 

Charles Stimson, Everett manager of the J. H. Bax- 
ter Pole Co., of California, estimated the number of 
poles shipped by water from Everett to California 
points during 1919, by the Baxter and other com- 
panies operating here, at 50,000, having a value of 
about $250,000. He estimates, also, that about an 
equal number were shipped eastward by rail. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Jan. 3.—The car shortage on Grays Harbor was 
called to the attention of Director General Hines in an 
emphatic manner by Rev. T. H. Simpson, who has 
charge of the interchurch movement for the benefit of 
the men in the logging camps. Mr. Simpson sent a 
message to Mr. Hines declaring that the car shortage 
is compelling mills to be closed, thus putting large 
numbers of men out of work and causing distress and 
trouble. 

Extensive improvements in the National mill at 
Hoquiam, recently taken over by Eastern capitalists, 
are to be considered as soon as the movement of cars 
and business conditions have been brought somewhat 
near to normal. 

Thirty-five million more feet of lumber was shipped 
from Grays Harbor to coastwise, Atlantic and foreign 
ports last year than during 1918. Forty-three more 
vessels called during 1919 than in 1918. Clearances 
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numbered 363 in 1919 and 320 in 1918. About 300,- 
000,000 feet of lumber was shipped by water routes 
in 1919. About 35,000,000 feet of lumber was ex- 
ported in December. Shipments for 1918 totaled 263,- 
716,000 feet. The year saw the biggest shipping trade 
since 1912. 

3etween 6,000 and 8,000 men in the camps of Grays 
Harbor County are about all back at work or ready for 
work after the holiday season. More money was spent 
by the loggers for holiday gifts than in any other year 
in the last ten. 

Warren Egerer, secretary-treasurer of the Coats- 
Fordney Logging Co., who had planned to go East, 
suddenly changed his mind and jvined a party of 
friends who wanted him to accompany them on a trip 
to the Hawaiian Islands. 

The report that the Ideal Door Co. plant at Hoquiam 
was sold to A. L. Paine, who recently disposed of his 
interests in the National Lumber Co., is stated by 
Mr. Paine to be a mistake of local newspapers. Mr. 
Paine was trustee for the company and sold the plant 
to men who have been identified with it. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Jan. 3.—The P. L. Howe Lumber Mills, of Eureka, 
Mont., has six camps, including the railroad camp 
near Fortine, busy getting out logs. About 45,000,000 
feet of logs will be gotten out, it is expected, and in 
addition logging operations by rail will be conducted 
all next summer. The concern plans operating two 
shifts, beginning the first of March or before if the 
weather Is favorable. A new improvement at the plant 
will be the installation of a new and enlarged lath 
mill. Two new fast feed matchers have been ordered. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Jan. 6.—All the lumber companies and operators 
of interior finish and planing mills at this point are 
counting upon the development of an active build- 
ing season during the present year and they are lay- 
ing their plans accordingly. The various plants are 
asserted to be well booked up with orders for mill- 
work and they are working with full forces. Sev- 
eral heavy building jobs in Duluth and thru the 
range towns are due to go out to contractors for 
figures within the next five or six weeks and two 
housing programs that will call for considerable 
lumber and interior finish are being planned by in- 
dustrial companies here. An interesting recent de- 
velopment is that contractors are refusing to give 
definite figures on large jobs owing to their inability 
to obtain firm prices on lumber and other materials 
for future delivery and it is regarded as significant 
that some of the largest jobs have been let lately 
on the cost-plus basis. 

The freight handling situation has not shown any 
indications of improvement during the last few days 
and shipments and deliveries of lumber and dimen- 
sion stuff required for finishing up work in progress 
here is being held up. Stocks of all classes of lum- 
ber are conceded to be the lowest in years. In- 
stances have been mentioned where dealers, who 
desired to keep their stocks as complete as possible 
for the opening of the spring trade, have named 
prices for special lots that they thought would be 
prohibitive and they have been surprised to receive 
wire acceptances of them with requests for prompt 
shipment. Under such conditions and with the pros- 
pect that the cut of lumber on this market will be 
curtailed this winter owing to labor shortage and 
other unfavorable conditions operators here do not 
care to make any predictions regarding the basis of 
quotations likely to be in vogue next spring and 
summer. 

Robert E. Carroll, manager of the Duluth Lum- 
ber Co., has announced that his company is arrang- 
ing to establish a lath mill here with a substantial 
capacity in time for the coming season’s trade. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 6.—Reports of big increases in building oper- 
ations in the East are reflected in a heavy eastern 
demand for lumber in this market. Sales managers 
say that, whereas the eastern business in this mar- 
ket usually runs between 35 and 40 percent, half or 
more of the business being placed in building lum- 
ber comes from the east side. The eastern demand 
for factory lumber, both in hardwoods and soft also 
is very heavy and in hardwoods alone would absorb 
all the local supply. Eastern buyers appear to be 
concerned much less with prices than western buy- 
ers and that is especially true in fancy stock. The 
eastern buyers also are showing increasing interest 
in Pacific coast products and the last year has seen 
an enormous increase in the eastward movement of 
fir thru this market. 

M. C. Nelson has retired as secretary and sales 
manager of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co., and has 
joined his brother F. E. Nelson in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Nelson-Jacks Lumber Co., which will 
hereafter be styled the Nelson Bros. Lumber Co. 
M. C. Nelson will have charge of the Kansas City 
office of the firm while his brother will continue the 
management of the manufacturing business in 
Mississippi. 

Ferd C. Mueller, jr., who has been for several 
years with Thomas C. Dennis & Co., has gone into 
business for himself here and will conduct a whole- 
sale and commission business. 

Thomas S. Dennis, secretary-treasurer of the 
Turner, Dennis & Lowry Lumber Co., and W. H. 
Gerhart, manager of the Pacific coast department 
of the company, left Saturday for a visit of three 
weeks among the Inland Empire connections of the 
company. 

Several changes in lumber offices are being made 
by lumber firms in the R. A. Long building this 
week as a result of the opening of the new sash and 
door department of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., on 
the sixth floor. The Long-Bell Co. now occupies the 
seventh, eighth and ninth floors complete and most 


of the sixth floor, and before the end of the year 
will have taken over the whole of the sixth floor. 
A contract for the new sash and door warehouse for 
the company in North Kansas City has been let. 
The building, of mill construction, will be 106 by 
300 feet, two stories and a large basement. Ground 
enough has been purchased for the future enlarge- 
ment of the warehouse to double the present size. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jan. 5.—James T. Fryer, a well known lumber sales- 
man of this territory, has opened offices as sales repre- 
sentative here of the Brix Lumber Co., of Portland, 
Ore., of which Robert J. Menz, formerly of this city, 
is sales manager. 

James G, Wallace, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber 
Co., is back from a business trip to Pacific coast points, 
which included visits to Spokane, Seattle and Everett. 
He was specially interested in investigating the rail- 
road situation and returned convinced that railroad 
officials are doing all in their power to provide ship- 
ping facilities for the lumbermen. 

C. P. Bratnober and John Junge, of the Central 
Warehouse Lumber Co., left Saturday with a party of 
twin city business men for a three months’ tour of 
South America, thru the Panama Canal and down the 
west coast to Chile, then across to Buenos Aires and 
back by Rio de Janeiro and the West Indies. 

The Fullerton Lumber Co., of this city, announces 
that it has opened a purchasing office in Tacoma with 
William Squier, a well known west Coast lumberman, 
in charge. His offices are at 507 Tacoma Building. 
The company operates a number of line yards from 
headquarters in this city. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Jan. 5.—Retailers everywhere are paying premiums 
for prompt shipment. Mills are not able to keep up 
with the demand, which is likely to be greatly in- 
creased by spring. Reports from the southern mills 
show that hardwood lumber is being shipped a car at 
a time just as soon as dried. In other years at this 
time mills were engaged in piling up hardwood, wait- 
ing for spring orders. 

Twenty-four members of the Little Rock hardwood 
inspection bureau were guests at luncheon at the Hotel 
Marion. Addresses on the advance of the hardwood 
industry in Arkansas during the year were made by 
F. E. Bruce, C. H. Murphy and R. M. Bennett. At the 
close of the luncheon the inspectors were told that 
effective Jan. 1, their salaries would be increased $25 


a month. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Jan. 5.—Figures promulgated last week by the city 
building inspector show for 1919 building expenditures 
in Houston an excess over the preceding year of 
$4,507,178.74, these lacking the return for the last 
day of the year just expired. During the twelve 
months 3,502 building permits were issued. October 
of last year was the banner month, calling for $1,191,- 
237 for building expenditures, tho the largest number 
of permits—105—were issued in May. MHouston’s 
building investment for 1919 was nearly treble that of 
1918. 

These figures are regarded by the apparently justified 
optimists as a small straw showing the volume of 
trade wind in store for 1920, for Texas at least. In 
effect, the following prophecy for the new year, voiced 
by a conservative lumber manufacturer, is regarded 
as faithfully reflecting the new year’s outlook : 

“The outlook for retail yard and railroad consump- 
tion was never more rosy than that for 1920. We 
have received more inquiries from retail dealers and 
railroads than we ever have in any previous year that 
I have knowledge of. Building in Texas, more espe- 
cially in the cities and the oil fields, is most promising 
and it will consume 100 percent more lumber than will 
be manufactured in Texas. And we have had in- 
quiries for perhaps 40,000,000 feet of railroad mate- 
rial in the last two weeks, largely for bridge material.” 

Among the visible deterrents to a big building year 
are labor troubles, notably at Beaumont, and the ever 
present car shortage. Of improvement of the latter 
the stereotyped remark is in effect ‘nothin’ doin’.” 

The blue sky is still apparently the aim of the price 
trend. One enthusiast soberly declares that the new 
year is to begin with an average mill price of $50; 
“too high,’ he admits, “but what is one to do?’ A 
fair representation of f. 0. b. mill prices is given in the 
following, the quotations given being those of the 
week just ended: 

B&better flooring, $90; No. 1 common flooring, $85; 
No. 2 flooring, $50. 

B&better ceiling, 1x4, $70; No. 1 ceiling, $65; No. 2, 





45. 

Six-inch B&better drop siding, 117 pattern, $80; No. 
1 common, $75; No. 2 common, $45. 

Partition, 1-inch stock, $100; 14-inch stock, $105. 

Molding, casing and base, $100; 1-inch finish up to 
8, $95; 10-inch, $97.50; 12-inch, $100; 114x4- to 8- 
inch, $100; 10- to 12-inch, $105. 

One x 4-inch No. 1 common, $55; 6-inch, $60; 8- 
inch, $60; 10-inch, $65; 12-inch, $70. Four-inch No. 
2 common, $41; 6-inch, $43; 8- and 10-inch $45; 
12-inch, $50; 2x4, 10-, 12- and 14-foot No. 1 common. 
$46: 16-, 18- and 20-foot, $48; 22- and 24-foot, 
$50.50; 2x6, 10-, 16-, 18- and 20-foot, $46; 12- and 
14-foot, $45; 22- and 24-foot, $48; 2x8, 10-, 16-, 18- 
and 20-foot, $47; 12- and 14-foot, $46; 22- and 24- 
foot, $49 ; 2x10, 10-, 16-, 18- and 20-foot, $49 ; 12- and 
14-foot, $47.50; 22- and 24-foot, $51; 2x12, 10-, 12- 
and 14-foot, $50: 16-, 18- and 20-foot, $52; 22- and 
24-foot, $54. All No. 2 dimension, $2 less. 

Timbers: 4 to 8x8, 10- to 20-foot, No. 1 common, 
$45: 3x10 to 10x10, $47.50; 3x12 to 12x12, $50. 
One by 4 No. 3 plain S1S, $37; 6-inch, $38; 8- and 10- 
inch, $39 ; 12-inch, $40. 

Bursting of a steam pipe between the boiler house 
and sawmill of the Mardez Lumber Co., Benford, Tex.. 
on Tuesday of last week resulted in a falling of brick 
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that killed one employee instantly and so injured an- 
other that he died that night. No serious property 
damage was done. The Mardez plant, an auxiliary of 
the Continental Lumber Co., resumed work on Friday 
of last week. 

T. P. Wier, secretary-treasurer of the R. W. Wier 
Lumber Co., was last week elected a director of the 
Kiwanis Club, one of the more important business 
organizations of Houston. 

According to the records of the deputy collector of 
customs, the number of vessels that entered the port 
of Houston in 1919 was more than double the number 
recorded in 1918. Last year the entries were ninety- 
five, against thirty-six in 1918. For the year just 
expired sixty-two of the vessels entered were foreign 
and thirty-three were coastwise craft. Lumber is 
credited with a fair share of the tonnage indicated. 

John H. Kirby, John G. Logue and E. J. Eyres have 
incorporated the Kirby Investment Co. of Houston, 
with capital stock $200,000. The company’s main 
purpose is along realty lines. It has already bought 
the Busch Building, in Dallas, and has other important 
transactions pending. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Jan. 5.—The great demand for building material 
for residence purposes, caused by the world short- 
age of homes, is automatically making marked 
changes in the long established differentials in item 
prices of southern pine lumber. Owing to an accel- 
erated demand, finish is now selling at $100 and up 
per thousand, and it will be recalled that on many 
occasions in the past, when there was a good de- 
mand for common lumber, finish did not move 
freely, thereby making the differential between 
B&better and No. 1 common very close. Sales of 
No. 1 4-foot lath are reported recently at $14 a 
thousand f. 0. b. mill, which is an increase of 400 
to 500 percent over normal. A prominent local lum- 
berman in a recent interview advises: 

“T firmly believe there will be no material decline 
in lumber for some time to come. Fora great while, 
since prices were so high, construction was prac- 
tically at a standstill, the lull coming first; then the 
Government restrictions on building; then, people 
were unwilling to pay prices that prevailed when the 
ban was removed—but now the public seem to be 
convinced that it is safe to build at present prices, 
which range much higher than when the ban was 
first removed. To my mind, there can be no mate- 
rial decline in the price of any commodity until the 
cost of production has been reduced, which is not 
likely soon, and the sooner we accept conditions 
as they are, believing they are permanent, the better 
it will be for all concerned.” 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Jan. 5—After a shut-down of virtually a month, 
most of the mills in the Orange territory expected to 
resume operations today, and it is hoped they will be 
able to put in more time during the new year than 
during the one which has just closed. 

The clear, cool weather of the last two weeks has 
aided very materially in the drying up of the woods 
and it is thought logging operations can now be con- 
ducted fairly successfully and the mills be supplied 
with ample raw material—a condition which very few 
of them have enjoyed during the last year. 

A statement from the deputy collector of customs in 
charge of the ports of Orange, Beaumont and Port 
Arthur shows that Orange during 1919 exported 34,184 
tons of lumber and timber. Overseas commerce drew 
the larger share of the port’s shipping trade, a total of 
20,179 tons geing to foreign ports. The remainder was 
earried by coastwise vessels to various United States 


ports. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan. 5.—The volume of business transacted in the 
North Carolina pine market during the last week was 
very light due largely to the holiday season, but it is 
freely predicted that a decided change will be felt 
from this time on, kept back to some extent by buyers 
being busily engaged in closing up accounts for the 
year 1919 and getting things in order for the new 
year. The volume of sales will also be somewhat re- 
stricted in North Carolina pine because of the fact 
that all the mills have plenty of orders now on their 
books, with the possibility of production for the rest 
of the winter months being much smaller than it had 
een up to Dec. 31. 

There has been no appreciable falling off in the num- 
ber of inquiries being received by the mills and oper- 
ators are having the sad duty of turning down many 
of these because of not having the stock in hand for 
prompt shipment and not wishing to sell too far ahead 
because of the advancing market. There has been no 
letup in the demand for the better grades of rough 
pine and the amount that can be secured right now 
for prompt shipment is very small indeed. The mill- 
men can get any price they ask for this stock and the 
result has been that unheard of prices have been 
quoted recently. The demand is not only for 4/4 
stock, but for 5/4 and thicker boards as well. 

At every turn the statement is heard that the de 
mand for building lumber during this year will be 
larger than during 1919 and should this happen, with 
the small stocks now available, higher values are 
bound to obtain. There is also at present a good 
demand for 4/4 edge box, edge culls, stock box and 
box bark strips, rough and dressed, very little atten- 
tion being paid by buyers as to prices, provided they 
can get stock promptly. A good many of the large 
kiln-dried mills have no low grade stock to sell 
at the present time at any price, unless they may have 
a few cars of culls and red heart, and the difficulty 
»xperienced by buyers in placing their orders is caus- 
ing them to be all the more hungry for stock. Several 
quotations on 4/4 edge box have been heard of at 
$40 Norfolk while $37 and $38 are becoming very 
frequent on small lots. The $40 quotation is un- 





doubtedly on stock which may be accumulated in the 
future. 

The dressed lumber market during the last week was 
very quiet, but the planing mill men expect the de- 
mand to again become brisk within the next week or 
ten days after the yards have gotten their 1919 affairs 
straightened out and begin to look after their early 
spring requirements. As many of the planing mills 
were closed down for the holidays this letup in demand 
came at a very opportune time. Prices of flooring, 
ceiling, partition and roofers continue to advance, 
and recent advances have been larger than during the 
first part of December, 1919. The prospects for build- 
ing during this year are very bright and a great deal 
of North Carolina pine should be wanted promptly, 
with most of the mills oversold for some time. 


ATKINS, VA. 


Jan. 5.—The manufacturers in this territory report 
an unprecedented demand for all kinds of hardwood, 
but the scarcity of stock has limited the volume of 
business. Almost every week brings new advances. 
The output of the various mills is away below normal, 
on account of the inefficiency of labor. Stocks are 
almost exhausted. Cars are plentiful. The demand 
for switch ties is excellent. 

Herman Hanson, formerly mill foreman for the 
Rains Lumber Co., Honeydew, W. Va., and the Laurel 
Manufacturing Co., Fenwick, W. Va., now has charge 
of the band mill of the Atkins Lumber Co. at this 
place. 

Practically all of the large sawmill interests in 
southwest Virginia will be represented at a meeting 
to be held in Bluefield, W. Va., Jan. 5, for the purpose 
of trying to induce the Virginia legislature to put the 
workmen’s compensation insurance plan of West Vir- 
ginia into effect in Virginia. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 6.—The northern pine market is very strong 
with no one making any effort to sell but a great 
many making strenuous efforts to buy. Anything like 
a general price can not be found, different prices be- 
ing found at different mills. In fact none of the mills 
base quotations on the other fellow’s prices, relying 
on their own judgment in this respect. 

Very few of the mills are putting out price lists, 
some for the reason that they are disposing of their 
production as fast as it leaves the saw and others pre- 
fer to do individual trading. The present strength of 
the market is not confined to any one item, but ap- 
plies to pine in general from the highest to the lowest. 
Finish is not to be found and the same condition pre- 
vails in regard to lath. The mill with a car of the 
latter material is considered an oddity. 

The export market still lacks the strength of yard 
stocks, but it is expected that this condition will rap- 
idly adjust itself. Exporters claim that the interior 
market has advanced much faster than the foreign 
market and then they have the exchange question to 
deal with. This has kept them in a rather awkard 
position, the high ocean freight rates leaving them 
practically no margin at the present time. The fact 
remains that the prices of timbers of all kinds have 
not advanced in proportion to yard stocks and if the 
interior market continues to advance, mills will prob- 
ably begin sawing into lumber what would ordinarily 
go into timber. Railroads are buying more freely than 
for several months and the demand for car material 
is very strong. 

The car situation has been spotted, but altogether 
worse than it was in the fall. Railroads predict that 
the lumbermen will fare even worse for the next few 
weeks on account of the resumption of coal mining, 
ealling the coal cars back into that trade. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Jan. 5.—There is no abatement in the demand for 
fumber and wholesalers with any stock to sell have 
no difficulty in finding buyers. Prices are right at 
the top and the question of delivery is more im- 
portant than prices. Yards are taking their in- 
ventories and find stocks badly depleted and in pre- 
paring for the expected enormous spring demand, it 
is found that many staple items and sizes are miss- 
ing. This is already shown in the increase in in- 
quiries sent out the last week, as a beginning of the 
inventorying period. The building outlook was 
never better and it is simply a question of getting 
labor and material. Financially, plenty of funds 
are available for building purposes, because from an 
investment standpoint it is recognized that the de- 
mand for houses and apartments is such that rent 
will continue on a high basis and the return to build- 
ers will be satisfactory. 

Aside from this there is a large amount of public 
work in prospect and with lumber as scarce as it is, 
it is difficult to see any reason for any falling off in 
prices. Wholesalers returning from mill points find 
stocks very scarce with manufacturers sold as far 
ahead as conservatism permits. Hardwoods espe- 
cially are difficult to obtain and all thru the list 
there is an acute scarcity of stocks badly needed. 
In some sections, particularly the West, cars are 
Scarce, and shipments considerably behind. The 
situation is such that wholesalers are forced to fig- 
ure on business on a strictly day-to-day basis, fear- 
ing too many complications in committing them- 
selves for any period ahead. In many cases prices 
are made by the buyer rather than the seller, but 
there is a hope that from now on there will be an in- 
crease in production, if on no other basis than the 
fact that a new year is here with a prospect of a 
change in the method of levying income taxes on 
lumber production, the opinion being expressed that 
on a natural product such as lumber and timber, 
the Government must find some way to encourage 
an increase in production rather than on the pres- 
ent basis of excess profit. The suggestion of a 
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CALIFORNIA 











alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Tel. Harrison 1295 























MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
po nani Factory and Pattern Stock 








REDWOOD 
~ = 






Gi 2 
ALBION 
THEODORE LERCH, 

Sales Manager 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco 


LUMBER CO. 


Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices: 
Albion, California 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO 

California Sugar and White Pine 

Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


alifornia White Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1500 carloads of Box Shooks annually. 











Address your inquiries to 


LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


General Office, 


Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 








MACOMBER SAV IDGE 


Galifornia Pine 


GRADES UNIFORM 
QUALITY FINE 


Hobart 
Building. 


| Redwood L 


will save you money and enhance 
the value of your factory products. 
For color, grain and easy-working 
qualities it is unexcelled. 

Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
z2tumber CHICAGO _ Noe Xerk 


103 Park Ave. 


San Francisco, Cal. 














Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 
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We Want 
to Buy— 


8-4 No. | Common 
Quartered Red Gum. 

8-4 No. | Common 
Quartered Sap Gum. 

4-4 No. | Common 
Quartered Red Gum. 


Chickasaw LumberCo. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U.S.A. 

















William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806 - 8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 








A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mer. 
Branning Manufacturing Co. 


The 
Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || CYPRESS 


LUMBER — 

Kiln Dried, Dressed cs U M 
and Rough 

Wellington & Powellsville R. KR. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton 

Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, 

N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C, Cap. 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 




















Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jack 





. Fla. 


ville and S 
Cypress LUMBER 


Shingles and Lath 


Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, 


Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
*“‘ASK THE WHOLESALER ’’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 











New York City 

















CENTURY, FLORIDA 





Wsson: CYPRESS. Comma, 


ANUFACTURERS oF 








" CYPRESS , LUMBER, SHINGLES AND oLATH. 
stateless 


———s 


PALATKA, Fra. 











~ ‘ 
The Milton Lumber Co. 
Milton, Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 
Florida a 
Shingles in Yellow Pine Lumber 
eo ll and Piling up to 100 feet 

L i 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








E. C. Johnson, of the Bartelme Co., 
a local lumber trade visitor this week. 


G. E. Lamb, of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charles- 
ton, Miss., was in Chicago on business this week. 


Philip Lindner, of P. S. Lindner & Co., Sandwich, 
Ill., was a local lumber trade visitor. early in the 
week. 


Cairo, Ill., was 


R. A. Joy, of the Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co., left Mon- 
day for Spokane, Wash., expecting to be gone two or 
three weeks. 


M. A. Mummert, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie 
Co., left early in the week on a business trip to various 
eastern cities. 

Charles D. 
wood Lumber Co., 
early in the week. 


C. H. Worcester, of the C. H. Worcester Lumber 
Co., left for the South this week, to spend a vaca- 
tion at Belleair, Fla. 


Powell, of the Fullerton-Powell Hard- 
South Bend, Ind., was in Chicago 


Fred R. Masten, who is in the hardwood commission 
business, returned Monday from a two weeks’ trip 
among northern mills. 


Minor E. Botts, sales representative in Chicago for 
the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., of Seattle, Wash., 
left Wednesday for the Pacific coast, expecting to 
spend two weeks there. 


Martin McDonnell, of M. W. McDonnell & Sons, 
returned to Chicago this week after spending several 
weeks on the west Coast. 


J. H. Brannum, of the Brannum Lumber Co., Racine, 
Wis., was in Chicago early in the week eagerly looking 
for someone who had lumber to sell. 


V. F. Mashek, president of the Pilsen Lumber Co., 
left for Bayfield, Wis., Monday evening to spend 
several days at the company’s mill at that point. 


Frank Heitmann, of the Heitmann Lumber Co., 
expected to leave late in the week for sunny California 
and forget for a time the bleak, cold weather in 
Chicago. 


Charles C. Hubbard, manager of the hardwood de- 
partment of George D. Griffith & Co., left Tuesday for 
a mill trip thru Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia 
and North Carolina. 


Hallowell & Souder, of Philadelphia, Pa., announce 
that Clarence D. Rhoads and Ralph Souder, Jr., have 
been given at interest in the firm. The company’s 
offices are at 1002-6 Harrison Building. 


W. C. Landon, of the Wisconsin Alabama Lumber 
Sylacauga, Ala., who is well known to Chicago 
and northern lumbermen, was in Chicago last Satur- 
day and visited with friends in the local trade. 


Frank F. Fish, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, left Wednesday for New 
York and other eastern cities on association matters, 
expecting to attend several meetings while away. 


The Atlantic & Gulf Lumber Co., of New York City, 
announces that Charles D. Crane, formerly with the 
Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., at Columbus, Ohio, has been 
appointed vice president and sales manager of the 
company. 


The White Star Lumber Co., of Mattoon, Wis., of 
which C. E. Conklin, of Chicago, is secretary and 
treasurer, distributed nearly $2,000 among its workers 
as Christmas gifts in the form of bonuses on their 
1919 wages. 


The Emerson Dry Kiln Co., of New York City, has 
opened at San Francisco a new Pacific coast office. 
The western representative of the company will be 
H. H. Plummer & Co., and the office will be in the 
Monadnock Building, in that city. 


S. E. Barwick, sales agent in Chicago for the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., and Fred Berger, sales representa- 
tive in Michigan for the same company, left for Kansas 
City, Mo., Monday to attend the Long-Bell salesmen’s 
conference held on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
of this week. 


W. A. Pickering, vice president and general man- 
ager of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co. and the 
Pickering Land & Timber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
announces that F. E. Tuxworth has been appointed 
general superintendent of the companies, with offices 
at Cravens, La. 


Albert J. Hanbury, inspector for the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, returned this week from a 
trip to Alabama and Mississippi. He said that the 
present strong prices of lumber are resulting in many 
small sawmills being built in the South and that work 
on them is being rushed as rapidly as possible. 


George Gardner, of the Gardner-Powell Lumber Co., 
of Hillyard, Wash., was in Chicago this week. An- 
other western visitor was John O'Neill, of Spokane, 
who is head of an operation in Canada that is now 
cutting 30,000,000 feet of lumber a year, about half 
of which is cedar and the remainder fir, hemlock and 
white pine. 


The Brix Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., makes the 
announcement that C. W. Buckner, who has had charge 
of the purchasing department, will become sales man- 


ager succeeeding R. J. Menz, who resigned to engage 
in the lumber business in the Portland district. 
Arthur H. Frink, formerly of Seattle, will take up 
the duties of J. W. Chase, who has resigned. 


F. H. Bergman, of Newton, Iowa, secretary of the 
One Minute Manufacturing Co., manufacturers of 
washing machines, was in Chicago this week look- 
ing for lumber stocks. While here he said that it 
was difficult to get not only lumber, but every other 
material used in the manufacture ef washing ma- 
chines, and that the demand for washing machines 
was never better. 


The Downer Lumber Co., of Valdosta, Ga., successor 
to the Moss-Downer Lumber Co., manufacturer and 
wholesaler of southern pine, announces that it is now 
in a position to handle dressed stock, The company 
has secured the services of G. D. Wood, who has been 
associated with Daugherty, McKey & Co., of Valdosta, 
for several years and who has been sales manager for 
the last two years. 


Hale Holden, regional director of the Central Wes- 
tern Region of the Railroad Administration, announces 
that A. G. Wells will succeed W. B. Storey as Federal 
manager of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Pan- 
handle & Santa Fe, Rio Grande, El Paso & Santa Fe, 
Grand Canyon, Kansas Southwestern railroads and the 
Atchison union depot and railroad. A new regional 
director is C. J. McDonald, with offices at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


H. R. Truesdell, of Rockford, Ill., was among the 
business visitors to Chicago this week. Mr. Truesdell 
formerly was a furniture manufacturer but, having 
decided to go into the lumber and veneer game, is now 
representing the Des Moines Saw Mill Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, in northern territory, making his headquarters 
in Rockford. The Des Moines Saw Mill Co. is enlarg- 
ing the scope of its operations and expects from now 
on to market walnut veneer in addition to walnut 
lumber. 


Carl V. Kimball, of the Forest Lumber Co., Meridian, 
Miss., was in Chicago this week and said that hard- 
wood production in the Meridian territory was now 
only about 50 percent of normal. Never has that 
section of the State had so much rain, the fall in 
November being 17 inches. Not only have the woods 
been flooded most of the time in the last three or four 
months, but around the mills as well there has been 
enough water to handicap the sawing and piling of 
lumber. 


The employees of the Badger Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., turned the tables en their 
employers on Christmas by presenting each member of 
the board of directors with a gold-mounted fountain 
pen. The workers shortly afterward were surprised 
with a handsome bonus on the year’s wages, which 
the directors had previously planned to present. The 
Badger factory is working on an order for 80,000 
kitchen tables, which with other work will keep the 
plant busy at capacity until after July 1 


The Pine Plume Lumber Co., of Savannah, Ga., 
announces that William Petrie now has the manage- 
ment of its cypress department, succeeding A. D. 
Holley, who resigned. The company is the selling 
agent for the Hebard Cypress Co., of Waycross, Ga., 
the Big Salkehatchie Cypress Co., Varnville, So., the 
Black River Cypress Co., Gable, S. C., the Savannah 
River Lumber Co., with mills at Savannah and Bruns- 
wick, Ga., and Gilmania, 8. C., and is also selling 
agent for Dibert Stark & Brown Cypress Co., in terri- 
tory east of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRAGIC DEATH OF LUMBERMAN’S SON 


A game of tag with his daddy resulted In the tragic 
death Wednesday of Bennie Edwards, 8-year old son of 
Benjamin K. Edwards, president of the Hdwards & 
Bradford Lumber Co., with offices in the Fisher Build- 
ing. It had been the custom every evening of Mr. 
Edwards on his return home to romp with his two 
children, Bennie and Bettie. It was during this play 
time that Bennie tried to pull himself over a hail 
table to reach his father in their game of tag. The 
marble top of the table slipped and came down on the 
lad’s head. He was rushed to the St. Francis Hos- 
pital, in Evanston, where he did not regain conscious- 
ness, for his skull had been fractured. The boy’s father 
and mother were prostrated with grief. The funeral 
was held Friday afternoon at 2 o’clock. 





"TIS GOING TO BE A BIG NIGHT 

On the night of Jan. 19—Monday night to be exact 
—Chicago lumbermen are going to have a big night at 
the annual of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
eago. This year it will surely bea gala event, because 
lumbermen have had their noses to the grindstone 
during the last year and will try to forget their trou- 
bles for at least a brief spell. As usual, the lumber- 
men will meet at the association rooms in the after- 
noon and get out of their systems such matters as 
reports, election of officers and other purely business 
matters; and then in the evening it will be fun and 
fun only. The program starts with a dinner at the 
Hotel LaSalle at 6:30 and after that—well it is up 
to J. L. Lane, L. E. Rollo, E. W. Dierssen, G. H. Hollo- 
way, H. D. Welch and William A. Trainor to decide on 
what will happen. The foregoing are members of the 


entertainment committee, and when asked what they 
have arranged for the evening they simply smile and 
say: 


“Come and see.” 
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CANADIAN VISITS CHICAGO 


Hales H. Ross, manager of the Ross-Saskatoon 
Lumber Ce., Waldo, B. C., spent several days in Chi- 
eago this week attending to business. Mr. Ross is 
also president of the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and reports that active plans are being 
made for the coming annual of the association. The 
mills of the association have been producing as heavily 
as possible this year, but have not been able to reach 
the normal level by any means. Production prob- 
ably reached three hundred million feet during 1919. 
He reported that many of the manufacturers are ship- 
ping a good part of their cut into the United States, 
as they are finding this country a very favorable mar- 
ket. Canadian lumbermen, however, are not being 
neglected and in many cases Canadian orders are 
being taken for less money than could be secured in 
the United States market. Production during 1920 
will be as large as the manufacturers can make it, 
and they expect to ship a good part of their cut to 
this country during the year. The recent rumor that 
exporting of British Columbia lumber may be pro- 
hibited, Mr. Ross characterized as without foundation, 





TALKS ON INDUSTRIAL UNREST 


Monday night of this week Charles Piez, of Chicago, 
president of the Link-Belt Co., addressed the members 
of the Western Society of Engineers on “The Tentative 
Report of the President’s Industrial Commission.” 
Mr. Piez has had a great deal of experience in handling 
men and also has served as an umpire in settling many 
disputes between employees and employers. For a 
number of years he was a member of the Illinois com- 
mission to arbitrate disputes between employees and 
employers and while connected with the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation he helped to arbitrate many dis- 
putes. 

While Mr. Piez said that he is willing to try any- 
thing once, yet he very plainly said that he does not 
believe the plan proposed by the second industrial 
conference and described on page 65 of the Jan. 3 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Will work. For 
one thing, Mr. Piez feels that the less the Government 
interferes with private business the better it will be 
for business and for the public at large. Furthermore, 
the proposed national industrial tribunal would be a 
cumbersome body, an expensive one to operate, and the 
permanent members of the tribunal would be subject 
to extreme political pressure and their decisions there- 
fore could not help but be influenced by politics. Also, 
if agreements were not made to satisfy labor disputes 
would cease to be referred to it. 

Mr. Piez expressed the belief that industrial unrest 
can be done away with very largely by letting employees 
know what the actual profits made by employers are. 
Employees—and Mr. Piez gave a number of instances 
to illustrate this—are dazzled by the total profits and 
think that, or have been led to think that, the com- 
pany is making out of each man far more than his 
day’s wages. Therefore, if the employer will let it 
leak out just how much profit per man per day is 
being made it will open the eyes of the conservative 
workmen, who really are in a big majority, and will 
do much to do away with industrial unrest. 

Employers and business men, especially smaller em- 
ployers and business men, can play a powerful part 
in settling the industrial situation by making it their 
business to see that laws fair and just to all are 
passed. Washington right now, he said, is peculiarly 
susceptible to influence by small business men and he 
urged that pressure be brought to bear upon legisla- 
tors in behalf of the public and in behalf of the em- 
ployers to offset the pressure now being brought to 
bear by organized labor. 


MANAGES NORTHERN COMPANY 


Asher J. Boyles, who since the death of the late Al 
G. Flournoy has been sales manager of the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Co., at Virginia, Minn., and with the com- 
pany for sixteen years in different capacities, has re- 
signed to embark in business for himself. He has 
purchased a substantial interest in the reorganized 
Angora Lumber Co., and on the first of the year as- 
sumed the management of that company. The com- 
pany is located at Angora, Minn., twenty miles north 
of Virginia and will specialize in box and crating lum- 








ASHER J. BOYLES, OF VIRGINIA, MINN.; 
Now Manager of the Angora Lumber Co. 


Der and in the manufacture of lath. Mr. Boyles is a 
well known and capable lumberman and has been con- 
nected with the industry for the last twenty-seven 
years. His many friends will be pleased to learn that 
he is now hanging his hat on the hall tree in his own 
office, and wish him success in his new venture. 





NEW WHOLESALE CONCERN IN CHICAGO 


An exceptional instance of where veterans in the 
local lumber industry take great pleasure in passing 
responsibilities over to younger men, who barring 
accident, have many years of life ahead of them is 
seen in the recent formation of the Templeton- 
Taylor Lumber Co., of Chicago. The company has 
as its president Frank H. Templeton, who is a son 
of William Templeton, many years a member of 
Perley Lowe & Co., and its vice president is Ed- 
ward T. Taylor, who is a son of Harry W. Taylor, 
veteran Chicago lumberman who is still in business 
at 160 North Wells Street. Both young men are 
nephews of Perley Lowe, who is looked upon as the 





FRANK H. TEMPLETON, OF CHICAGO; 
President 


real veteran of the Chicago lumber industry and 
whose company has not been so active in recent 
years. Mr. Taylor is a nephew of Mr. Templeton. 
The other member of the new company is Lester G. 
Heron, who is no longer a youngster, having been 
an executive of Perley Lowe & Co. for the last 
twenty-one years. He is secretary and treasurer of 
the new company, which means that the younger 
men in the company will have wise guidance be- 
cause Mr. Heron’s training places him in the first 





EDWARD T. TAYLOR, OF CHICAGO; 
Vice President 


rank as a judge of what is safe and sound in the 
lumber business. 

Both the younger men in the company won their 
spurs in the late war and are now just as eager to 
“go over the top’? in a business way. Mr. Temple- 
ton was a captain in the 341st Infantry and was in 
France for four and a half months, while Mr. Tay- 
lor.was a chief petty officer in the navy, being an 
aerial observer for more than two years, taking 
pictures for the navy in sixteen different countries. 
In a sense, the company will perpetuate the busi- 
ness of Perley Lowe & Co., which years ago was 
one of the most influential concerns in the Chicago 
lumber market. Perhaps there is not in Chicago 
any new lumber concern starting with more favor- 
able chance of success than the Templeton-Taylor 
Lumber Co. Both the young men in the company 
had lumber experience before they saw war service, 
Mr. Templeton being in the wholesale business for 
himself while Mr. Taylor was in business with his 
father. That experience, backed with the many years’ 








LESTER G. HERON, OF CHICAGO; 
Secretary and Treasurer 


experience of Mr. Heron, surely spells success. The 
company will handle not only southern and northern 
stocks but west Coast products as well. Mr. Taylor 
also has had mill experience in the South and on the 
Pacific coast and Mr. Templeton in the North and 
South, so they have a knowledge of the manufac- 
turing end of the lumber business as well as the 
sales. 


—_—_ 


CHANGES IN COMPANY PERSONNEL 


At the annual meeting of the Foster-Latimer Lumber 
Co., held in Mellen, Wis., recently, several new officers 
were appointed. On account of the death of C. F. 
Latimer during the last year the vice president’s 
office was vacant. H. I. Latimer, brother of the late 
C. F. Latimer, was elected vice president, and E. J. 
Gillouly was elected secretary. Mr. Gillouly was also 
made general manager of the company’s interests 
here, succeeding H. I. Latimer. Mr. Gillouly has been 
with the company for about fifteen years and for the 
last few years has been the company’s chief sales 
manager. The promotion is a worthy one. George 
E. Foster was reélected president and John Joyce, 
treasurer. Dan McDonald, the logging superintendent, 
was made a director. 








BUTTONS FOR NAVAL RESERVISTS 


Lieut. Commander F. R. Berg, recruiting officer at 
the United States Navy recruiting station in Chicago, 
writes the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the station in 
Chicago is in receipt of information from the Navy 
Department recommending the issuance of victory but- 
tons to members of the naval reserve force who served 
on active duty between April 7, 1917, and Nov. 11, 
1918, and who bave been relieved from active duty. 
The buttons may be procured upon presentation of 
release to the commanding officer. 





CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 5.—Col. Harry B. Anderson, 
son of S. B. Anderson, of the Anderson-Tully Co., and 
himself an official in that company, has announced his 
candidacy for governor of Tennessee on the Republi- 
can ticket and has received many assurances of sup- 
port not only in Memphis but from other important 
cities and towns of the State. 

Mr. Anderson entered the army in 1917, being com- 
missioned a captain of ordnance at the training camp 
at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., and advanced thru different 
ranks until he was made lieutenant colonel after he 
went to France. He served on the judge advocate 
general’s staff and rendered conspicuous service in 
that capacity. He is a lawyer by profession and, 
altho he is a comparatively young man, his friends 
believe that he has an excellent chance of realizing 
his ambition, particularly as there is much serious 
talk of Tennessee going Republican this year in both 
State and national elections. 





LOCAL ASSOCIATION RAISES DUES 


At a well attended general meeting of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago held on Monday a vote 
was taken, which accepted the recommendation of the 
board of directors that the dues of the association be 
raised. The recommendations were that the dues of 
resident members and non-resident members having 
an office in Cook County be $75 a year; associate 
members, $50 a year; and for non-resident members 
not having an office in Chicago, $25 a year. 

A. C. Quixley, of the A. C. Quixley Lumber Co., 
former president of the association and association 
councilor to the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, gave a fine report on the recent international 
trade conference held at Atlantic City, N. J., which 
was attended by business leaders from Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Italy and the United States. Seldom 
has a talk at the association rooms been so favorably 
commented upon as that given by Mr. Quixley, which 
comment indicated not only his clese study of matters 
that were before the conference held at Atlantic City, 
but the thought given to the presentation of these 
matters in a highly interesting way. Mr. Quixley 
dwelt upon the matter of credit that must be extended 
by this country to its European allies, not only to be 
helpful in rehabilitating those countries in Europe, 
but in safeguarding the prosperity of the United States. 
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AY A 
Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Manufacturers of 
North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 
—MILLS AT— 

Nortolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 

HY i. 





Millis at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L. C. LITCHFIEL $ 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
I Sy ee eee Plattsburg, a as 
SHORT & WALLS nt Ui MBER CO........Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO......¢ Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 














Play to Win 


Sell lumber of undisputed 
quality, manufactured to 
please as is our 


N.C. Pine &ite«" 


yore”! Yellow Pine ‘orit.ca” 








Car and Cargo aaa” . 7 [/ 
e H t " 
Ellington & Guy, Inc., ‘Ricumonp. VA. 

















M. C. Rumley, 
President. 


Geo. F. Wood, V.-Pres. 
Scranton, Pa. 


R. A. Allison, Sec’y.-Treas. 
Hairston, Ala. 


Rumley-Allison Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Yellow Pine and Hardwood Lumber 


Northern Sales Office: 
420-1 Scranton Real Estate Bldg. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


610-13 Alston Bldg., 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 








( MR. WHOLESALER, 


Our Specialty is 


YY and % CEILING 


end — 


BEVEL SIDING 


an if a 


SOFT YELLOW PINE 
CRICHTON LUMBER 


MOBILE, ALA. 


my 


E. F. ALLISON, Pres, M. C. RUMLEY, Sec’y.-Treas. 
Bellamy, Ala. Hull, Ala. 


Big Sandy Lumber Co. 


Incorporated 
Manufacturers of 


= rel Yellow Pine 


Tocmlere Hull, ("econy") Ala. 
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specific price per thousand for all production 
whether large or small meets with approval in many 
quarters and it is hoped that some way will be found 
to increase the production of lumber so that dis- 
tributers and retailers alike will have more stock 
to sell rather than have to figure on a larger 
margin of profit on a smaller production. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Jan. 5.—General conditions thruout the southeastern 
territory the last week have been exceptionally good. 
There was not so much stock moved in previous weeks, 
largely because the mills are oversold for a consider- 
able length of time and because a great many have 
been closed down for the last two weeks. 

Four-inch flooring sales have been over twice as 
heavy the last week as they were the previous week, 
all items showing a slight gain, with the largest gain 
in No. 1 common grade, which shows an increase in 
price of over $6. No. 2 common shows an increase 
of about $1.50 and No. 3 common and cull an increase 
of around $1.25. Three-inch B&better shows an in- 
crease of about $1.50, No. 1 common about $4 and 
No. 3 common and cull $1.50. The movement of 
six-inch has been a good deal heavier, and an excep- 
tional gain has been shown as to the average price. 
The demand for ceiling has been considerably better, 
more especially the one-inch, which shows a very sub- 
stantial gain over previous week’s price. Nine-six- 
teenths and seven-sixteenths have also come in for 
some share in the advance. The novelty siding market 
has been exceptionally good, and on B&better and No. 
1 common an increase of around $5 a thousand is 
noted. The movement of square edge siding has not 
been so heavy. Reports of sales show that boards have 
been stronger this week, both as to demand and prices, 
especially mill run kiln dried boaras, 

There have been no shingles reported sold this week ; 
however, there have been a great many firm orders. 
The lath market has shown a good deal of strength. 
No. 1 standard kiln dried lath show an increase of 40 
cents a thousand, while No, 1 green show an increase 
of $1.25. Average prices received during the last week 
for kiln dried lath, as per sales reports, show $11.52 
a thousand, with green at $9.37. 

Two-inch dimension prices received are higher than 
they have ever been in the history of the lumber busi- 
ness. Heavy dimension and timbers have likewise 
come in for their share of the gains, and mills have 


been receiving an abundance of orders for this class 
of stock. 
MELLEN, WIS. 
Jan. 6.—The Keil Wooden Ware Co., of this city, 


is rounding up a lot of hardwood and basswood for its 
local plant. In addition to using the output of its own 
camps it is buying a large amount of timber from small 
jobbers in the vicinity. 

The new plant of the Northern Woods Products Co. 
went into operation last Wednesday at Glidden. For 
over a year this fine institution has been in the course 
of construction and is now completed in the essential 
details. The entire plant is fireproof, with new and 
modern machinery, operated by individual motors, being 
planned on a scale to eliminate useless labor and de- 
velop the highest efficiency possible. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Jan. 5.—The volume of inquiry is somewhat less 
than before the holidays. However, offerings are 
plentiful and prices continue to advance. ‘There is 
very little stock being sold in this territory, as whole- 
salers and mills do not care to book orders for future 
delivery. All items are moving freely. The weather 
is very good and most of the mills have resumed opera- 
tion. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Jan. 3.—The value of local building improvements 
during 1919 reached a total of $20,538,460 in the 
7,291 permits issued by the building commissioner. 
This is more than three times the value of the im- 
provements in 1918, when 5,042 permits were issued 
for improvements to cost $6,352,582. The actual 
gain of 1919 over the previous year was $14,185,878. 
The value of the improvements is greater than for 
any year since 1912, when the permits reached a 
total of $20,675,804. The number of permits issued 
that year was 8,592. In 1914, the year the world 
war began, 8,837 permits were issued, for improve- 
ments of the value of $12,885,398, being 1,546 more 
permits of a valuation of $7,653,062 less than 1919. 
In 1917, 7,010 permits of the value of $12,538,332 
were issued. Building Commissioner James N. Mc- 
Kelvey told the representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that he believed that 1920 would see a 
tremendous increase in building in St. Louis if 
there were no further increases in the cost of mate- 
rial and labor. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan. 3.—The Oregon country experienced some severe 
weather in the middle part of December, several weeks 
earlier than usual, and the lumber industry was snowed 
in, but a Chinook wind came along and gradually 
melted the snow and since then the finest of weather 
has prevailed. Everywhere in the State excepting 
in the coast country, the logging camps and mills shut 
down during the storm, but most of the mills are again 
in operation and the loggers are preparing for resump- 
tion of operations earlier than ever known in the his- 
tory of logging in this section. 

The great shortage of saw logs is a strong induce- 
ment to get under way at the earliest possible moment 
and while the camps in the higher altitude will have 
to wait until February or possibly March before they 





can do anything unless the latter part of the winter 
should be exceptionally open, several camps in the 
vicinity of Portland will open within the next few 
days. Among these are the Kerry company’s Nehalem 
camp, the Sunset Timber Co.’s camps in the Chehalis 
district, and the Noyes, Holland Lumber Co.’s camps 
at Tryon, Ore., in the Columbia River district. Men 
are being hired for these camps thru the employment 
office of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen 
in this city, in charge of C. S. Kimball, who says he 
is also engaging men for the central Oregon country, 
the Baker White Pine Lumber Co. at Bend and the 
Oregon Lumber Co. at Bates, planning to open up 
operations soon. 

Philip Buehner and Henry Buehner of the Buehner 
Lumber Co., with mills and logging operations at 
North Bend, Coos Bay, and main selling offices here, 
have just returned from San Francisco, where they 
opened a direct branch sales office in the Hobart Build- 
ing with J. M. Gardner in charge. Mr. Gardner is a 
well known lumberman, having been with the Trower 
Lumber Co, in San Francisco until recently. Allan 
Turner, sales manager, says that during the last few 
days a great many eastern buyers have been out on 
the Coast. Among those who called on him were 
Milton L. Dake, of the Berry Lumber Ce., New York; 
E. C. Crain, of the Crain Pump & Lumber Co., Phila- 
delphia ; Charles Rossbach, secretary-treasurer of Joy- 
Tarbell Lumber Co., Chicago; Albert Wallerstein, of 
the Lumber Mills Co., Toledo, Ohio; R. D. Hunting, 
of R. D. Hunting Lumber Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
R. G. Gebhart, of the Ross Lumber Co., Chicago; D. H. 
Devins, purchasing agent of the A. Teachout Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; C. V. McCreight, president of the 
Ricks-McCreight Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. C. 
Nelson, secretary of the Rowe Manufacturing Co., 
Galesburg, Ill.; M. E. Robinson, of the Merrill Robin- 
son Co., San Francisco; W. S. Russell, sales manager 
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ALL DAY LONG FOR MOTHER 
DON'T LET HER DRUDGE 

SAVING STEPS 
SAVES TIME STRENGTH AND HEALTH 


MEANS COMFORT AND EFFICIENCY 
POORLY ARRANGED 
KITCHEN 
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HEADWORK LIGHTENS HOUSEWORK 


of the Pacific Mill & Timber Co., San Francisco; O. J. 
Leonard, of the Leonard Lumber Cc 0., Dubuque, ‘low a; 
SP; Wood, of the S. P. Wood Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis; H. P. Duty, of W. A. Wilson & Sons, dealers 
in white pine, hardwood and fir, of Wheeling, W. Va.: 
I. K. Campbell, manager of the West Coast department 
of the Martz-Fulkerson Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.: 
S. C. Hooper, of Hooper & Smith, sales agents of the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. and the Northwestern Red- 
wood Co., at Los Angeles, Calif.; John D. Mershon, 
president of John D. Mershon Lumber Co., of New 
York; H. F. Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. A. LaBarre, chief engineer of the 
C. R. Wilson Body Co., manufacturers of automobile 
bodies, Detroit, Mich.; Fred C. Dailey, president of 
the Dailey & Allen Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. W. 
Wylie, dealer in Pacific coast lumber products at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and W. H. McGowan, secretary of the 
Allegheny Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

O. R. Menefee, head of the O. R. Menefee Co., whole- 
sale lumber dealer who has been seriously ill for many 
weeks, left tonight for California to recuperate. O. F. 
Tipton, sales manager, is in charge of the offices in 
the Yeon Building. 

The Federal Box & Lumber Co. is the name of a 
new organization with offices on the fourteenth floor 
of the Yeon Building. The officers are L. H. Brown, 
president, formerly president of the North Portland 
Box Co.; L. B. Menefee, vice president; Charles E. 
McCulloch, a well known Portland attorney, secre- 
tary, and V. A. Beecher, formerly of Arizona, treasurer. 
The company will deal in box shooks and lumber prod- 
ucts. Mr. Brown’s place as head of the North Port- 
land Box Co. has been accepted by S. L. Eschen. 

The Oregon Lumber Co. is now in its new offices in 
the Yeon Building, having moved from the North- 
western Bank Building, where it had been for many 
years. The company is running its mills at Baker 
and Bates, eastern Oregon and the mill at Dee, Ore., 
back of Hood River, will resume operations as soon as 
weather permits, probably early in February. 

The Oregon-American Lumber Co., which is one of 
the units of the Eccles interests and which is closely 
allied with the Oregon Lumber Co., is now building 
a railroad into the timber of the Nehalem country, 
but no decision has been reached as yet at what point 
on the Columbia River the company will erect the big 
mills. 

The Aladdin Co. has opened offices on the sixth floor 
of the Yeon Building and is progressing rapidly with 
the establishment of its big plant in North Portland. 
The company has a tract of 22 acres that is now being 
made ready for the factory site. In a short time the 





buildings will be erected and then three units of the 
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planing mill system will be installed. The local offices 
ire in charge of C. T. Porter, local manager. 

The St. Helens Creosoting Co., at St. Helens, Ore., 
is now operating its big plant, and Manager H. C. 
iliott says that in a few days a large cargo of creo- 
<ote oil will arrive from Europe, the first cargo to 
ome direct since the war. The company has a great 
‘ileal of business on its books and Mr, Elliott looks 
forward to much activity. 

Cc. R. Webber, sales manager for the rail department 
of the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., with offices 
in the Yeon Building, says that the volume of rail 
vusiness is limited only by the supply. He says that 
the company is now running two mills at St. Helens 
and the third, known as the Island mill, will resume 
operation next week. These three mills have a com- 
ined output of 500,000 feet running double shifts. 
Joseph Maxfield, formerly with the Onalaska Lumber 
Co., at.Onalaska, Wash., will be with the Charles Re 
McCormick Lumber Co. after Jan, 15, to have charge 
of the shipping of lumber at St. Helens. This is a 
new position for the purpose of centralizing operations. 

D. B. Minor, who prior to the entry of America in 
the war, was with the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., has 
heen appointed buyer for the McLeod Lumber Co., 
with offices in the Lumbermen’s Building. Mr. Minor 
was with the army in France. 

The Brix Lumber Co. advises that J. W. Chase, 
‘onnected with the sales department, has resigned 
and that Arthur H. Frink, formerly of Seattle, takes 
his place, assisting C. W. Buckner, former purchas- 
ing agent who the first of the year became sales 
manager succeeding Robert J. Menz, the last named 
resigning to engage in the lumber business in the 
Portland district. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan. 5.—There is perhaps a stronger tendency in 
prices. The public demand for lumber has slackened 
somewhat. However, the lack of houses is so extreme 
that building operations will no doubt increase as the 
active season approaches. Some contractors who ex- 
pect to put up houses for sale in the early spring feel 
that perhaps, even tho prices are high, houses can be 
built cheaper by beginning at once than by waiting 
until the spring. The retail yards have norme! stocks 
and there is not much buying at present. Wholesalers 
report continued car shortage. They report also that 
the sources of lumber supply give no evidence of in- 
creased capacity to deliver material, and that manu- 
facturers’ prices still show an upward tendency. There 
is a great shortage of wire nails in this market and 
they are being sold at heavy premiums for immediate 


delivery. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan, 5.—The new year has started in this territory 
with the lumber trade inactive. The weather is against 
building activity. Stock taking is another deterrent. 
\mong the wholesalers there is not as much of a 
letup as they are offering little. They are really sell- 
ing all they can get, and are therefore doing a good 
business. The market is strong, but seems to be a 
little less erratic in the wild prices on certain sales. 
Probably a number of these were old orders that the 
seller wanted to clean off his books before the end of 
the year at any price. There seems to be a feeling 
among some of the lumbermen here that prices will be 
considerably stabilized within the next few months— 
not necessarily much lower on the average, but with 
less of the special high prices. The demand for all 
kinds of lumber is still far beyond the supply, altho 
there are a few items of low grade among the hard- 
woods which are still offered on stock lists without 
being immediately snapped up. Some of the retailers 
claim that if they have to pay present prices they 
will not tie up such an amount of money until spring, 
hut will wait a little longer, even if they have to pay 
more by doing so. 

The demand for hardwoods, white pine, hemlock 
nd flooring of all kinds is steady and strong, while 
that for southern and North Carolina pine is spotty 
ind strong. The prospects in the building business 
re bright, altho several builders have made the state- 
ment that they would do nothing until prices had 
ettled to a lower level. 

The year just ended made the biggest building record 
n the history of the bureau of building inspection in 
this city, surpassing the previous record, made in 
1916, by over fifteen million dollars. The former 

cord was 8,838 permits, for 15,613 operations, valued 
at $49,896,570; while in 1919 permits were issued for 
14,509 operations, to cost $65,088,750. That this has 
vot been effective in making up the shortage of 
homes is shown by the fact that while seven thousand 
is a normal average of construction here, the big busi- 
ess of 1919 included less than five thousand three 
hundred, 

The Lawton Lumber Co. has just pulled off another 

g deal by the purchase of all the remaining lumber 
n all the du Pont jobs. This amounts to about three 
million feet, of lumber, ties and telephone poles. The 
imber is well situated for quick delivery in this sec- 
‘ion, being largely at Carney’s Point, Haskell, Parlin 
nd Brandywine. This will be placed on the market 
nmediately, and will help in easing the shortage. 

Ralph Souder, jr., and Clarence D. Rhoads have been 
viven an interest in the business of Ralph Souder, sr., 

irviving member of the firm of Hallowell & Souder, 
well known wholesalers of this city. Both the young 
en have been in the employ of the concern for some 
‘ime, altho young Souder did his good big bit in the 

ar. Both are well known in the trade, and the com- 
‘ination bids fair to be a good one. 

The Rohrbach & Terry Lumber Co. is the name of 

new wholesaling concern here, composed of John F. 
Xohrbach and Walter H. Terry. The former has been 
u the lumber business for fourteen years, having been 
vith Charles Atherton & Co., the Kay Lumber Co., 
and in business for himself. Mr. Terry has been at 
the game for sixteen years, having been with Smed- 
‘ey Bros. Lumber Co., and for the last ten years with 


the Kay Lumber Co. They have opened offices at 
721 Liberty Building and will confine their business 
largely to spruce and hemlock. Both are experienced 
road men and are well and favorably known to the 
retail trade of this vicinity. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Jan. 5.—Practically all of the mills were closed 
down for several days during the Christmas holidays 
but most of them are in operation again, as weather 
during the last two weeks has been the best this 
present winter, and most of them are engaged in get- 
ting a surplus of logs ahead, as the hardest logging 
months are usually January and February. 

J. W. Gay, a well known lumberman of this city, 
has accepted a position as buyer with the Hatties- 
burg office of Nicola, Stone & Myers. Mr. Gay for 
several years was in the wholesale and commission 
business, but for the last year has been with the 
George T. Mickle Lumber Co., with headquarters here. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Jan. 8.—The market outlook at the beginning of the 
new year is full of hope and promise. All mills in 
this section are well stocked up with logs and the 
labor problem is no longer a matter of worry. The 
demand shows signs of picking up. Innumerable 
building contracts and the constantly increasing de- 
mand for carpenters are fairly good evidence of this 
truth. Car shortage is still acute. Lumber prices 
for certain grades tend upward. 

Cc. C. Shepherd, manager of the Forst Lumber Co.’s 
mill at Oakdale, says the car shortage is the only 
thing that now stands in the way of a great lumber 
progress and prosperity, his company being able to 
obtain only about half enough cars. 

The new White-Grandin Lumber Co. mill which is 
being built at Slagel, in Vernon Parish, will soon be 
ready for operation and will cut a large area of the 
Gould timber that was bought by the White interests 
in 1918. The company is now building ten miles of 
railroad from Slagel to Leesville, the Leesville, Slagel 
& Gulf Railroad, which will be a common carrier. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 5.—Final compilation of local building sta- 
tistics for 1919 shows that the building permits issued 
in New Orleans for the year totaled $5,240,092, as 
compared with $1,717,508 for 1918, a gain of over 
200 percent, most of which took place during the last 
half year. 

Assistant Attorney General Barrow, of Louisiana, 
left Saturday for Washington to represent the Louis- 
iana Railroad Commission in its case against the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., set for argument in the 
United State Supreme Court today. The railroad 
commission seeks to compel the Brooks-Scanlon com- 
pany to operate its railroad line between Kentwood 
and Hackley, La. From a decision by the State Su- 
preme Court in the commission’s favor, the lumber 
company appealed to the Federal Supreme Court. The 
case is of considerable importance to the citizens of 
Kentwood and Hackley, since the rail line involved 
is the only means of railway communication between 
the two towns. 

Secretary George E. Watson, of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, has been confined 
to his home by illness for the last few days, but his 
friends are hoping for his speedy convalescence and 
recovery. 

General Manager W. H. Martz, of the Vacherie 
Cypress Co., is back from a business trip north, dur- 
ing which he visited Kansas City and Marshall, Mo., 
looking after his business interests in both cities. 
Mr. Martz reports the outlook for continued active 
lumber demand very bright, the chief visible draw- 
back being the inability of the mills to book all the 
business that is offered them. 

Cc. F. Holek, for the last year sales and purchasing 
agent of the Robinson Lumber Co., was appointed, 
effective Jan. 1, resident eastern representative of the 
Southland Lumber & Trading Co., and will make his 
headquarters in New York City. Mr. Holek has an 
extensive lumber experience and enjoys a wide ac- 
quaintance in southern lumber circles, having served 
as assistant purchasing agent of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co.; sales manager of the Jordan River Lum- 
ber Co.; as embargo officer and assistant to W. J. 
Haynen during that gentleman’s war service with the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, and last year, as noted 
above, with the Robinson Lumber Co. The Southland 
Lumber & Trading Co., organized here during the last 
year, is systematically building up the export branch 
of its business and has arranged to serve as exclusive 
purchasing agent for more than a dozen large con- 
sumers of American hardwood abroad. 

Word comes from Blue Mountain, Miss., that some- 
thing like $60,000 worth of timber for export has been 
sold by a single dealer in that vicinity during the last 
fortnight, and that two planing mills will be estab- 
lished there in the early spring to dress the stock. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Jan. 3.—Seventy-five percent of the mills are oper- 
ating again. The railroads are slowly lifting the car 
embargo and by the middle of the month production 
should be normal again. Lumber prices, as compared 
with rail list ““B,’’ which went into effect a year ago, 
show the following advances: Timbers are now quoted 
at $5 over; small timbers and planks, $10 over; di- 
mensions, $15 over; shiplap and boards, $16 over, 
with all grades of uppers more than double the list 
prices. Shingles are quoted at $5.75 for stars and 
$6.35 for clears. Logs are $30, $25 and $18. Orders 
are plentiful, with a good demand for all grades. 

George T. Mickle, of the George T. Mickle Lumber 
Co., of Chicago, and eastern representative for the 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, of Centralia, Wash., 











Interior of Dressed Lumber Shed. 


N. C. 
Pine 


in sufhcient quantity to 
guarantee prompt de- 
liveries is a hobby at 
Camp’s mills. You 
not only get service, but 
you are also insured the 


best quality in lumber, 
when you order from 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA 


DAILY CAPACITY 
Planing Mills - - 400,000 feet 
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Eastern Sales Offices: 
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E. D. WOOD, Manager 
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is out on the Coast getting in touch with conditions 
here. 

H. A. Baldwin, of Tono, Wash., has purchased the 
old Stillwater Lumber Co.’s interest at Vader and 
will rebuild the mill and log the timber holdings that 
were included in the deal. Mr. Baldwin has had ex- 
tensive experience in the lumber business, having been 
associated with J. A. Veness, formerly of Winlock. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Jan. 5.—Trade in Ontario continues very active. 
Wholesalers are being deluged with inquiries and are 
out of stock in a great many of the standard lines. 
Prices in all lines are very firm. The shortage of lum- 
ber of every description becomes more pronounced, and 
the situation is now more acute than ever. Both 
wholesalers and retailers report that collections are 
good and that the outlook for trade is very satisfac- 
tory from all points of view. Inquiries from the United 
States are very plentiful. The active demand in 
Ontario is coming from all quarters, both manufac- 
turing trade and the retail trade being important 
factors. 

Building operations in Toronto during 1919 showed 
an increase of about 300 percent as compared with 
those of 1918, The greatest increase was in connec- 
tion with small sized brick buildings. There were 
2,546 houses built in 1919, their value being $7,661,- 
580, the highest figures ever reached in Toronto. In 
1918 there were only 792 houses built. Fully 90 


percent of the houses built in Toronto last year were 
of an average cost of $3,500. There was a very large 
movement in the line of garage building, the total 
number being 2,494, valued at $1,083,084. Factories 
came next in value, the number being 28, valued at 
$179,948. There is still a great demand for factory 
space in Toronto. 

The freight rate increases which came into effect 
in Canada in August, 1918, are to be maintained, 
according to a recent decision of the Dominion board 
of railway commissioners. The application in Canada 
of the wage increases, in conformity with the McAdoo 
award in the States, increased railway wages in 
Canada by $82,000,000, and receipts from the freight 
increases are said to total only $40,000,000. 

The whole staff of Terry & Gordon, wholesale lum- 
ber dealers, Toronto, with the exception of two or 
three members who were not able to come to Toronto, 
participated in the annual dinner of the firm which 
was held at the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Dec. 30. 
At its conclusion the members of the staff took part 
in a round table discussion of the events of 1919 and 
the outlook for 1920. An interesting feature was an 
address by F. W. Gordon, who outlined business and 
manufacturing conditions in British Columbia. He 
has resumed the managership of the Vancouver branch 
of the firm and will leave for Vancouver Jan. 7. He 
is succeeding A. 8S. Nicholson, who is coming to Toron- 
to to join the managerial staff. A. E. Gordon plans 
a business trip to the Old Country. He expects to 
sail for England about the third week in January. 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
tions See Page 39 





Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JAN. 3 














Lumber Shingles 
BD rs C0 bre dntts Meteo 49,321,000 9,591,000 
CT) | Ea CRS aie et 33,900,000 5,165,000 
ENCRGASO: 553s 15,421,000 4,426,000 
TOTAL RECIPTS JAN. 1 TO JAN. 3 
Lumber Shingles 
oo OC 19,631,000 4,364,000 
BORO eis bia-eu Od Mares 20,716,000 2,307,000 
ROOIORED ices seg, Is ware mees 2,057,000 
DCCTCRGC: ois see css TCG 000 siecccenwss 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JAN. 3 
Lumber Shingles 
MOOD cw wvrsicricisiw ne ereretars 18,861,000 3,750,000 
EAT ene ane eat a ae 10,050,000 734,000 
TMCTOARC 66 6k cso. 8,811,000 3,016,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JAN. 3 

Lumber Shingles 
END sts or aisha cin leeiere ave 8,377,000 2,203,000 
BUN cas pete ke eeu 6,810,000 407,000 
TROPCASE: 6.0655 be see 1,567,000 1,796,000 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the week ended Jan. 7 were as follows: 


CLASS No. Value 
Ue | ee eer ee 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 8 $ 28,600 

5,000 and under 10,000...... 16 104,900 

10,000 and under 25,000... .... 13 211,500 

25,000 and under’ 650,000..... 6 230,000 

50,000 and under (000......% 5 320,000 

100,000 GNG: OVOP. ..<...6 cesses 2 400.000 
PUORGNS eis-ci shale stouews Sie e009 50 $1 1,295, 000 
Average valuation for week...... ee one 900 
Totals previous week............ 38 258, 300 
Average valuation previous week. . “e "33,113 
Totals corresponding week 1919.. T 121,500 
Totals Jan. 2 to Jan. 7, 1920..... 40 993,400 
Totals corresponding period...... fg 121,500 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, IIl., Jan. 7.—There are more northern 
pine orders than there is lumber, so naturally it is 
strictly a seller’s market. Consequently local dis- 
tributers have to keep their thinking caps on in 
order to get mills to accept their orders. Prices are 
strong. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 5.—Stock sheets being 
made upon the basis of annual inventories show bare 
yards at many mills, with only small piles of cer- 
tain kinds of stock to supply the trade until an- 
other manufacturing season is on. Salesmen are 
not soliciting business and the market is quiet, 
but many large buyers are watching the market 
and are ready to pick up lumber whenever it is 
offered. Price is usually the less important con- 
sideration. Mills are unwilling to take on much 
business except as they can make immediate ship- 
ment on account of the uncertainty as to prices. 
Even the most recent lists are a poor guide when it 
comes to lumber values. 





New York, Jan. 5.—Stocks continue to be poorly 
assorted and as production is considerably under 
normal this would indicate that distributing yards 
will have difficulty in replenishing their stocks from 
mill shipments. The reports as to volume of busi- 


ness are satisfactory and improvement in inquiries 
is also reported. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 7.—Very little white pine in 
the better grades is now to be found in the yards 
of this section and some concerns have withdrawn 
trom the market for the time being. There is go- 
ing to be a great scarcity of stock all winter, as the 
mills have little or nothing which the wholesale 
yards can draw upon. It is very unusual to find 
the market so bare of stock as at present, and 
where anybody has lumber to sell he can command 
a big price for it immediately. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 5.—Heavy order- 
ing is the rule with dealers. Consumers are 
manifesting a greater desire than usual for sup- 
plies and orders are being turned down by some 
dealers who are unable to take care of so much 
business or who have insufficient supplies of the 
kind sought. All good lumber is decidedly scarce 
and common boards and box items are dwindling 
more rapidly than at any time this winter, an in- 
creasing demand manifesting itself for the lower 


rades. 
= EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Jan. 5.—Demands for eastern spruce 
have slightly increased and the strike among the 
building trades having been settled brings a larger 
amount of inquiries, and it is generally believed 
that there will be a large call for spruce dur- 
ing the winter months from yards wishing to put 
their stock in shape to meet the expected spring 
demands. Yards are poorly supplied, but reports 
indicate that the stocks in mills are in fairly good 
shape. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 7.—With the few spruce mills 
prepared to accept orders for dimension, the recent 
advance of base to $60 has not lessened business 
any, and so great has been the improvement that as 
early deliveries can not be promised as a short time 
ago. The market for dimension is therefore very 
firm. Other dimension prices current are: 9-inch, 
$61; 10-inch, $62; 12-inch, $64. Random is tending 
higher and the market is very firm. Prices now are: 
2x3 to 2x7, $48 to $52; 2x8, $50 to $53; 2x10, $51 to 
$54; 2x12, $52 to $55. Demand for boards has im- 
proved of late, the market is very firm and prices 
are going upward a little. Covering boards sell at 
$45 to $46 and matched at $50 to $52. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, IIl., Jan. 7.—Distributers of white cedar 
products in Chicago find early inquiry on posts for 
spring delivery, but there is not much disposition 
on the part of the mills to take orders. Every effort 
is being made in the North to get a big volume of 
cedar out of the woods for posts, as a strong 
demand is expected. The pole trade is quiet, while 
there is a big demand for white cedar shingles and 
small supply. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 5.—Wholesalers report 
a slow demand thru the holiday season and they 
think most buyers have placed their spring wants, 
but there is very little pole stock left to take care 
of business that develops from now on, 3-inch stock 
being about all there is to be had in any quantity. 
Woods operations are now going ahead on a good 
scale and labor troubles have about disappeared, 
so there is a fair outlook for stock for next season 
if the weather continues good. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, III., Jan. 7.—Local distributers simply 
comb the mills in the North and in the South for 
stocks to cover inquiries, and their efforts are not 
crowned with much success. No orders are being 
aceepted by local distributers until they have the 
stocks bought. The hardwood market is growing 
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more perplexing every day and prices keep going 
up. In the North the mills are having a very good 
logging season, but the southern mills still have 
wet woods conditions to contend with and their log- 
ging is running only about 50 per cent of normal. 
Lumber consumers who have to have lumber to 
keep their plants going are certainly having their 
troubles in getting stocks. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 5.—Inability to get south- 
ern hardwood stock has forced buyers in this section 
to press more strenuously after what is left of the 
northern output, and a good demand is felt from 
other sections, which it is impossible to supply ex- 
cept in small part. As the new year opens it is 
found that some buyers put in duplicate orders 
and after getting delivery from one source have can- 
celed the other orders. This has been some help, 
but it is still necessary to search for available 
stock. Buyers in some lines are bidding almost 
any price for material. 





St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 5.—The feature of the hard- 
wood market for the week was the big advance in 
elm, that wood advancing at least $10. There has 
been an unusual demand from automobile body 
manufacturers, and a scarcity in supply. Maple 
also is in especially good demand from the same 
source. Two-inch oak has also shown consider- 
able strength. Stocks are even scarcer than they 
have been. Reports from the producing centers 
tell of further bad weather. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 6—Demand for hardwoods 
continues heavy in all items, with a very large in- 
quiry for factory stock. Quarter-sawed white oak 
is very scarce and brings anything the seller has a 
mind to ask for it. Eight-quarter white ash and 
hickory also are very scarce, the former being quoted 
at $200 and the latter at $100. The hardwood mills 
are reported to be in better shape now than for 
some time, except for the difficulty in getting cars. 


® 

New York, Jan. 5.—Demand for hardwood con- 
tinues good and altho it is generally felt that the 
prices will go higher, buyers are more concerned 
about deliveries than prices, as stocks are pretty 
hard to get and there is a keen interest in the 
possibility of heavy purchases being made all thru 
the market during the early spring. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 7.—The hardwood demand is 
strong, with very little hesitation displayed by 
buyers on account of the inventory season. Prices 
are not so much a matter of worry as the lack of 
stock, which is getting more and more pronounced. 
The Buffalo yards are carrying excellent assort- 
ments, as compared with those to be found in most 
other places, so they are getting a good share of 
the business. Everything is maintaining a strong 
tone, and nothing more so than red gum. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 5.—The holiday period has 
passed without the slightest slowing up, appar- 
ently, in the inquiry for hardwoods, all of which 
are still undergoing advances from time to time. 
All of the woods are in demand. The end of the 
year brought a curtailment in production owing to 
the holidays, but the inquiry kept up at the same 
rate, so that the new year has started out with 
the business in full swing. Exporters who refused 
to be stampeded into selling at a sacrifice are now 
reaping the fruits of their foresight, for in many 
instances lots of lumber are being sold abroad for 
$20 and $25 more a 1,000 feet than they were offered 
for early last fall. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 7.—Demand continues excel- 
lent for all kinds of hardwoods and from almost ali 
lines of consumers, and seems to be well ahead 
of supply. The feature of the market of course is 
the big advance in quartered oak. Prices current 
are: Oak, quartered, $290 to $300; plain, $160 to 
$170; ash, $150 to $155; basswood, $110 to $115; beech, 
$85 to $90; birch, red, $130 to $135; sap, $120 to $125; 
maple, $115 to $120; poplar, $135 to $145. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 6.—With no increase of pro- 
duction, and demand still taking up all available 
stocks, distributers of hardwoods find themselves 
far behind on orders and with prospects of one of 
the busiest years in the history of the industry. It 
is certain that there is no tendency to lower quo- 
tations, and no reason within view to warrant 
such a movement. It is not possible to supply the 
demands of consuming factories and the stocks 
of furniture, vehicle and musical instrument woods 
never before were so scarce. 


Alexandria, La., Jan. 6.—The hardwood demand 
continues unabated and stocks are daily becoming 
scarcer. There has never been such a demand for 
hardwoods as at present. Manufacturers of in- 
terior woodwork, furniture factories and auto body 
factories continue the heaviest buyers, but all 
classes of buyers are actively in the market. 
Operating conditions at the mills are indescribably 
bad. Rain and wet woods have so seriously ham- 
pered operation that some mills have had to close, 
ind others are running as little as two days a 
week. The shortage of cars is also operating to 
hold down production. 


_Ashland, Ky., Jan. 5.—There is no appreciable 
Slack in the stream of oak inquiries. Demand for 
‘ll grades of boards is heavy, with No. 2 common 





Prices have an upward 
Some switch ties 
Ash is in good 


and better in the lead. 
trend, if any different at all. 
are moving, but bill stuff is slow. 


demand. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, II!., Jan. 7.—The demand for hemlock is 
greater than the supply and distributers have 
trouble in getting desirable stocks from northern 
mills, The mills have many offers for later delivery, 
but are not in a mood to accept orders for 
lumber to be made out of the logs now being cut in 
the woods. Prices on all hemlock items are strong. 


New York, Jan. 5.—A healthy demand is reported 
and on account of the good weather considerable 
alteration work has been done and there has been 
little opportunity for yards to accumulate any 
supplies. Mills are making efforts to increase pro- 
duction, but little headway is made on unfilled orders 
and mill stocks continue broken. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 7.—The hemlock stocks are 
showing much depletion and this is going to last 
thruout the winter, so far as can be seen, for the 
mills are unable to supply much lumber to the 
trade. Many orders are being turned down which 
ordinarily could readily be filled. The price situa- 
tion is strong, with the base price holding at $48, 
tho some dealers ask more than that. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 5.—An exception- 
ally good demand is reported for the time of year, 
altho there is not as much activity by buyers during 
the recent cold weather as was previously noted. 
Dealers anticipate a most active spring trade and 
have little hope of being able to fill orders with the 
promptness which would be possible were more 
stock available. Indications point to a scarcity of 
stock and higher prices seem inevitable. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 7.—The hemlock market is 
stiffening, with an improvement in demand for 
both dimension and boards. The low supply of 
eastern spruce is acting no doubt to stimulate the 
hemlock market. There is a better demand for the 
heavy stock for mill construction. Random hemlock 
boards now sell quite generally at $42. Eastern 
clipped hemlock boards sell generally at $45 for 10- 
to 16-foot. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 6.—The accumulation of 
building projects for the new year is most encour- 
aging to distributers of hemlock in this market, 
and curtailed production and low stocks help main- 
tain prices. The weather has been more favorable 
for logging, but larger output increases only the 
green stocks and is not likely to have any effect in 
lowering quotations, 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, III., Jan. 7.—There is certainly a big 
demand in the Chicago market for west Coast prod- 
ucts, and distributers are having their troubles in 
getting mills to accept orders. However, some of 
the local distributers are having more success than 
others and are getting a fair proportion of orders 
accepted. There is a big variation in prices, in- 
dicating that there is no real market. 





Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 3.—The market holds firm at 
the high level established early in the month, but 
little business is reported. Mills thruout the North- 
west are closed for the annual Christmas holidays. 
Inquiries are heavy, but few mills are making sales 
until they have some assurances of ability to de- 
liver. Railroad men promise an improvement in 
the car situation, but the manufacturers are pessi- 
mistic. 





Seattle, Wash., Jan. 3.—So far as there is any 
market for fir, dimension and timbers are soft, and 
all items of uppers are strong. If the car shortage 
has been relieved there is as yet no sign of it. 
There is no buying to speak of. Transits are prac- 
tically cleaned up. For the moment the entire in- 
dustry is waiting on reasonable assurance that 
shipments can be made and delivered. 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 3.—There is a big demand 
for lumber of all kinds native to the Pacific North- 
west and the volume of business is limited only by 
the car supply, which is slightly improved as com- 
pared with a week ago. Prices depend upon condi- 
tions. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 6.—All items of fir are in 
good demand and the coming month is expected to 
see a much heavier call for stock, especially in finish 
and dimension. Boards are moving freely. A good 
many of the mills still are out of the market or 
limiting customers on some items. Stocks are re- 
ported to be generally light, tho assortments are re- 
ported as maintained. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 7.—Inquiry for the Pacific 
coast woods is good, but it is still quite difficult 
to get delivery of stock, altho the embargo on 
eastern shipments is supposed to be over with. A 
great shortage of cars is reported at the mills, 
which are also short of lumber. Most of them state 
that they are not looking for much new business, as 
they are behind on their present orders. 


WESTERN PINES 


‘Chicago, 1Il., Jan. 7,—Perhaps the hardest stocks 
to obtain for the Chicago market are western Pines, 
and very little is being sold here for future delivery. 





LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 
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We annually produce 
40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete Planing 
Mill Facilities 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 














MANUFACTURERS DONNER, LOUISIANA 
7 ‘ 
The Planters Lumber Co. 
Limited 
JEANERETTE, LA. 

BAND SAWED 


i ouisiana 
Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders 
Lath, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling and 
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5 oulding _ 








Lutcher & Moore 


Cypress Lumber Co. 
LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Band Sawed Louisiana Red 


CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 








Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 


Alexandria, La. 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 


Tupelo—Hardwoods 
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Excelsior Cypress Co. 
TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH 
AND SHINGLES 
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‘ox TIMBERS | 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
; te ene 





ALEXANDER BROS., Belzoni, Miss. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Hardwood Lumber 


Specialty: Band Sawn Quartered Oak and Gum. 
Also Ash, Elm, Cypress and Cottonwood. 


Mills at Memphis and Belzoni. Sales Office at Belzoni. 


LOUISIANA 
BAND SAWN 


Hardwood Lumber 


Plain Oak, Tough 
White Cane Ash, 
Red and Sap Gum, 
Soft Elm and 
Red Cypress. 





















Climax Lumber Company 


( Limited ) 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


: oe. New Orleans, La 
, La. 


Manager. 








F. L. SANFORD 


Sanford Bodge Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Send us your inquiries and offers of stock. 


C. W. BODGE 


515 Whitney Central Bldg., 


404 Prudential Bldg., 
‘ New Orleans, La. 


Buffalo, N. Y 











Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 
Cash Buyers of all kinds 


Hardwood Lumber and Logs 


FOR EXPORT. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Send us your 


Stock List. 
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Manufacturers of 
| 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine | 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 





l 











Yellow Pine” [ono Leaf 
Poitevent & Favre RR. Car Material 
Mandeville Lumber Co. fue Piling 


Louisiana 
Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. 








J. A. DENNY, J. E.KENNEDY, 
President. Secretary. 


Oil States Lumber Co. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 








YELLOW PINE LUMBER 





The mills apparently are in no shape to lend ear to 
the appeals of the Chicago distributer. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 6.—Factory stock of all 
kinds is in good demand, with select items hard to 
get in most cases, and in especially desirable stock 
almost impossible to obtain. Prices all around are 
stiff. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 7.—The market is much more 
active and prices are being well maintained, cus- 
tomers being ready enough to pay for good stock at 
these quotations. Prices current are: Uppers, 4/4 
to 8/4, $151; 2%-, 3-inch, $166; 4-inch, $176; selects, 
4/4 to 8/4, $141; 2%4-, 3-inch, $156; fine common, 4/4, 
$120; 5/4 to 8/4, $130; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $86; barn 
boards, No. 2, 6-8-inch, $66; 10-inch, $68; 12-inch, 


$72. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, III., Jan. 7.—Distributers of redwood find 
little available stocks at the mills for local market 
consumption and consequently the volume of busi- 
ness is small. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 6.—Buyers would place a 
great deal more business than is being taken if the 
mills would open up, especially in siding, but the 
manufacturers have all the business they can take 


care of. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 5.—Car supply is reported 
materially improved, somewhere between 50 and 60 
percent of the mill requisitions being supplied, in- 
cluding a good proportion of box cars. The move- 
ment is accordingly increased. Demand rules very 
strong in spite of the season, buyers appearing 
anxious to get their orders placed pretty much re- 
gardless of price. Order files are so well filled, 
however, that much offered business continues to 
go unplaced. 


Chicago, III., Jan. 7.—Local distributers have an 
inkling or a hunch or simply a hope that they will 
soon be able to get more stocks from the cypress 
mills. If that is true they will surely be happy, for 
it is a long time since business has been satisfac- 
tory, the mills being unable to accept orders. 


St. Louls, Mo., Jan. 5.—The demand for cypress is 
even better than it has been for several weeks, re- 
tailers being especially eager to get stocks. Prices 
remain unchanged. Native stock also has been in 
good demand. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 6.—While the cypress mills 
have not yet come back into the market, the situ- 
ation is a little easier owing to larger supplies of 
odd lots coming on the market as the mills clear up 
the accumulation of orders on hand. The car short- 
age, however, is holding up shipments and length- 
ening the time before the mills can go out actively 
for business again. 


New York, Jan. 5.—Demand for this stock is 
healthy. Orders are plentiful, but stocks among 
local yards are poorly assorted. Quotations con- 
tinue strong and it is found difficult for buyers to 
get satisfaction from mills regarding old orders. 
The strike settlement has made a decided change 
and created a firmer inquiry among small wood- 
working mills. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 7.—Wholesalers are not doing 
much with cypress at present, since they are unable 
to get the stock from the mills in order to make 
prompt deliveries. Buyers are looking for a good 
deal of lumber, as they are anticipating a busy 
season this spring, but as a rule they are not able 
to find what they require. Prices are very strong 
and at an unusually high level. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 7.—While there is a slight 
falling off in demand for cypress, the slight slack- 
ness is regarded as only temporary. The market 
is in a decidedly bad way because of the inability 
of dealers to get lumber here. Quotations are very 
firm. A number of mills still remain out of the 
market. Prices current are: FAS, 4/4, $105 to $108; 
8/4, $120 to $125; selects, 4/4, $96 to $99; 8/4, $108.25 
to $110.25; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $76 to $78; 8/4, $90.25 to 
$93.25. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 5.—Cypress is eagerly sought, 
while the available supply is growing smaller. Lum- 
ber production conditions have tended to send the 
range of values to levels far above any that even 
the most optimistic cypress man had counted upon. 
Southern stocks are exceedingly scarce, with no 
prospect of an appreciably more liberal supply. 


Alexandria, La., Jan. 6.—It is simply impossible to 


bring cypress production to anywhere near meet-. 


ing the demand, and mills are trying to take care of 
old customers first. Such demands upon the mills 
by the building trade were never before known. 
Low stocks and great demand have had a tendency 
to keep prices advancing. Wet weather and short- 
age of cars are holding down production. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 6.—While there were no 
price advances reported during the holiday week, 
the cypress market continues strong. Stocks in this 
market were so reduced by the fall and early winter 
demand that there is practically nothing here to 
begin the spring selling movement with. Consum- 
ing factories are the worst sufferers and a few 
planing mills are said to be absolutely bare of 
cypress. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Ill., Dec. 7.—Red cedar shingles are 
quoted this week: Clears, $8.01; and stars, $6.82, 
Chicago basis. White cedars: $7 to $7.10; stand- 
ards, $6 to $6.10; and sound butts $3.75 to $4, Chi- 
cago basis. The roof seems the limit on lath quota- 
tions and it is not safe to name a price. Any kind 
of lath is being sold at prices that are more than 
fancy. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 5.—The retail trade is 
picking up all the transit cars that show up, and, 
owing to transportation conditions, from time to 
time they are appearing without much notice. 
Embargoes on the Coast are off, but so few cars are 
to be had that little stock is being put on the 
tracks, according to wholesalers here. Prices are 
holding firm. 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 3.—While transactions in red 
cedar shingles are at the minimum, prices are off 
about 10 cents as compared with last week’s report. 
Buying has decreased on account of car shortage, 
coupled with the holiday season. Stars, $5.65 to 
$5.80; clears, $6.75. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 6.—Demand for shingles 
continues very light, just large enough to keep 
supplies moving and prices firm. The transit line 
is down to a minimum, due to the embargo and 
small supplies on the Coast. Shingle men here look 
for a more active market to develop this month and 
probably a considerable stiffening in prices, unless 
the situation on the Coast should ease up to meet 
it. Siding trade is smaller but prices continue very 
firm, around $53 for red cedar. Straight car lots 
are almost impossible to get, few of the mills being 
able to keep more than small lots on hand, and most 
of the mills out of the market. Lath supplies are 
no more plentiful; in fact, southern pine lath are if 
anything even harder to get, with fir supplies 
dwindling and stocks of cypress lath very low. 
Southern pine lath bring $18 delivered here without 
question and fir prices are only slightly lower. 


St. Louls, Mo., Jan. §.—The price of shingles in 
this territory, Pacific coast base, is $5.50 for stars 
and $6.70 for clears. There seems to be plenty of 
cars in transit, but dealers hereabouts are not in- 
terested in buying at present prices, they say. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 5.—Demand for lath re- 
mains at record breaking pitch. Within the fort- 
night it is reported that $17 has been offered for 
eypress lath, with No. 1 pine not far behind. Stocks 
are so low, however, that many orders go unbooked 
and some mills decline offered premiums, reserving 
their very limited supplies for regular customers, 
at regular prices. Call for cypress shingles like- 
wise rules as active as ever, with supplies very 
light. Both items are sold principally on mixed 
car orders. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 7.—Prices are virtually sky- 
high because of the practical dearth of lath on the 
market. Retailers hereabouts are not buying lath 
well. Business in cedar shingles is rather quiet, but 
manufacturers maintain their prices. Extra white 
cedars are offered at $8.50 to $9 and clears at $7.75 
to $8.25. Red cedars are not selling actively here. 
Washingtons are offered at $8.75 to $9 and British 
Columbias at $9 and over. There is a little better 
demand for furring, and its scarcity has made the 
market much firmer. The two-inch is offered at $48. 
Demand for clapboards is not active, but as there 
are so few the market may be described as posi- 
tively strong. Prices are: Spruce, four-foot, extras, 
8; dears, $80. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 7.—High prices are still rul- 
ing in shingles and with many mills closed down, 
or running on short time, there is not much avail- 
able stock to deliver. The demand shows a little 
falling off, as the buyers have been at work on 
inventories, but even with a lighter demand not 
enough shingles are obtained to meet it. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 5.—The price of 
Coast shingles showed signs of weakening today 
when dealers were advised that clears were being 
quoted at 55 cents less than before, bringing the 
quotation on a local basis down to $7.73. The weak- 
ness in price is attributed to a more plentiful sup- 
ply of clears at the mills and the light demand which 
has been manifesting itself during the taking of 
stock. Quotations on other grades remain firm and 
dealers expect stronger prices on clears when buying 
shows greater strength. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 5.—There has been no fur- 
ther advance in the prices of shingles for some time, 
H. B. Short 6 by 20 cypress hearts still being quoted 
at $22.50 to $23, with saps $3 less, and other grades 
in about the same proportion; but the dealers are 
not taking any more orders on the basis of these 
figures. Lath requirements have been practically 
continuous, with the dealers in the market in such 
numbers that the quotations have been marked up 
$7 and $8 in the last two weeks. Lath of all kinds 
are now bringing around $17. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 6.—There is very light dis- 
tribution of shingles. Inquiries for next season are 
numerous, but wholesale distributers are not able 
to give much encouragement to buyers. Pine and 
cypress lath are selling around $14.50 and $15, and 
every bundle that comes thru is sold before it ar- 
rives. 


BOXBOARDS 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 7.—Demand is decidedly off 
and poor. There is a range of $5 to $6 in prices for 
round edge, but $30 is the rock bottom for round’ 
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edge pine. Some demand $36, but plenty of the 
lumber goes begging at $35, and even $34. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 7.—Prices on slack cooperage 
material have gone up to a high point recently and 
promise to remain high so long as lumber stays 
up. Some leading concerns say they will probably 
not turn out material this season, as they can get 
more money with less trouble selling lumber, for 
which there is a constant demand at good prices. 
Flour barrel demand is fairly active. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., Jan. 6.—The following prices 
have been computed from actual f. o. b. sales of 
Arkansas soft pine made between Dec. 30 and Jan. 5, 
inclusive: 


Flooring 
1x3” 1x4” 
OE MER» 665. pk sae Skee 88 see eee 
B&better edge grain............. $109.50 $102.25 
(CC GOGO SUNN s 6 cc wens er cence 99.50 94.50 
DIG EIN Gigs og 0 own 8 wr EN *93.50 *88.25 
p&better flat grain. ...... 6. 0c aes *e* 83.25 
Nee FTA BUM ie «6.5.0 e eee cees a 70.25 
ING. FTE I noo Ss a sleree dd 50.00 
Ceiling and Partition 
Yn" 36” 34” % ” 
Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
B&better .....*$65.00 $70.25 see $79.50 
GS cers *54.50 65.00 ose aus 
OD 6 6:2eene *39.50 41.75 eee see 
Finish—Dressed 
A B&better Cc 
Mey CeCe eee Tet eee oes *$85.00 *$82.50 
i Oe cence eccy eens ses 94.00 *87.25 
ee Bee va oo wes nuees $95.75 96.00 *89.50 
Mt «area aie ois nie 08 one dada 97.00 *89.50 
1% to 2x4 to S$"... 22. 98.00 102.75 *90.00 
1% to 2x10 & 12”.... 100.00 100.00 *93.25 
Casing and Base 
46S" Bes cece 97.25 PIO Muswicccces $105.75 
4-6 & 8” B&better 98.00 5&10” B&better.. 100.00 
Fencing and Boards—Dresse 
No. No. 2 No. 3 
ee a a OC ee $49.75 $39.50 7“ 
Me eee whe ween ene as 55.00 40.50 $32.50 
| ee eer rer: 40.75 see 
BO fas: ween eee 56.00 43.25 34.00 
Be newricanwans cee evews 62.00 48.75 35.00 
No. 1 Dimension 
10-18- 
12’ 14 & 16’ , 
Mee Mesei wl esicuns alec $42.50 $42.25 $43.75 
BRO Slee na kath te oelaN 40.75 40.75 42.25 
PE saearescrnens -. 41.75 41.75 43.75 
TOR SK i.Kt ewe ses aoinmes *42.50 *42.50 *43.25 
BON oc cktwaeveceewewe *43.00 *43.00 45.25 
No. 2 Dimension 
10-18- 
12’ 14 & 16’ 20’ 
TEA” 2 cecnreee we eunn $40.25 $40.25 $44.75 
Sa | yall a PRIOR MERI PRP 38.50 38.50 39.75 
ME ccee see Vianna 44.50 44.50 *43.25 
BE Ge ckieece eee mean 43.50 43.50 *43.25 
SSG” 6. ckcecnwkcer ween 43.25 43.25 *46.25 
S2&CM and Shiplap 
No. 1 0.2 No. 3 
CO ee IC $55.25 $44.00 ee 
RE eee era 54.00 43.00 *$33.75 
Be a eect ewem ene 52.75 *45.75 35.75 
Lath 
No. 1 No. 2 No.3 
SESE! viiecveseees $15.05 $12.35 see 


*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period, but that price shown is brought for- 
ward from previous report. 

***None sold. 

Note.—In obtaining above average prices, freights 
computed on longleaf basis of weights have been de- 
ducted from delivered prices reaiized in various mar- 
kets. This report therefore does not reflect exact 
f. o. b. mill realizations. By adding freight from the 
Arkansas group to any market, using longleaf weights, 
average delivered price will be closely approximated. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Jan. 5.—Prices still hold well but 
stocks among yards are poorly assorted and there 
are many unfilled orders. Quotations hold firm and 
box has now completely recovered from its recent 
weakness. 








Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 7.—Shortleaf stocks are get- 
ting very scarce and prices are continually on the 
advance. Ejight-inch roofers are being quoted by 
some wholesalers at $53.50. There is much uncer- 
tainty as to prices, however, and everything is be- 
ing sold only after the stock is either actually in the 
seller’s possession, or a good guarantee given that he 
will be able to make prompt delivery of it. The de- 
mand is active and the outlook is for plenty of busi- 
ness in the near future. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 5.—While the last week has 
been one of pronounced quiet as far as the actual 
movement was concerned, the demand became more 
insistent. The market showed increased strength, 
with every indication that further advances in the 
price lists will be made as spring approaches. More 
or less interference with the production may also 
be expected, which will be a further factor in stiff- 
ening the quotations. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 7.—Demand is rather slack, 
but the market is firm. Demand for roofers is 
rather quiet. The 6-inch roofers sell at $51 and 
a little over and the 8-inch at $52.50 and $53. De- 
mand for rough edge is quite dull just now and the 
price is up toward $90. 





Goldsboro N.C. Pine 


is manufactured to meet our long established standards 
of quality and is a big trade builder for retail yards. 
Every foot runs uniform to quality, millwork and grad- 


ing year in and year out. 


Try a mixed car of it today. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 


PERFECTLY MILLED AND CORRECTLY GRADED STOCK. 


Therefore, it is dependable. 


TELECODE USED. 








No More Dull Times 
For Lumber Dealers 


Here's a new “profit maker” to keep your yard men busy 
é ; t Farmers are quickly 
interested in the time, labor and money-saving features 


and increase your lumber sales. 


of our 


Combination Hay Rack 
Grain Bed and Stock Rack 


We furnish you with the “A-P” Special Hardware for 
making this combination bed and you sell it direct to 
farmers or in dull seasons yourmencan build these beds 
for you. Either way you make a good profit. 


Complete details and catalog showing 


side-lines for lumber dealers will be sent you free on request. 


Allith-Prouty Company, p.2vii2in. 


various profitable 














Army Goods 


Purchased from the U. S. Government 


Used Army Tents—Pyramid Shape—16x16—Cost $100.00— 
ene CE ir ree See ei rene Each $35.00 


Used Army Tents—Pyramid 


Used Army Tents—Pyramid Shape—7x7 
CE CHOC CLES CCIE REE ET eee eT Each 


Tarpaulins—9x 16 


Shape—9x9 


Larger size tarpaulins at various prices. 


New Hip Rubber Boots 


eoeereeeececeoe eee eee eer ec eee cee eee ee sees 


1912 Model Officers’ Saddles—Made to fit any horse 


..-Each 25.00 
..-Each 15.00 
16.00 


Per Pair 6.00 


Pere ee Each $15.00 and up 


Humane Metal Horse Collars — Will fit any horse — Just the thing for 


es a re 


horse blankets . 


ee eee eee reer eee esses eeeeeeeesese 


Per Doz. 48.00 
..-Per Pair 8.25 


The above tents and tarpaulins are all made of 12-ounce duck, being a lot heavier than 
ordinary tents. Mail orders promptly filled. Send draft or money order along. Include 


postage if by parcel post. 


Barrett & Zimmerman, 


Midway 
H orse Marke 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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Norfolk, Va., Jan. 3.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 


se (ROUGH) No. 2 & better 


one fe re $85.00 @90.00 
ee ree ee ee 88.50@91.50 
ee ee ry ee ee 89.50 @92.50 
oS re a eee ree een 91.50@95.00 

Roucn 4/4 

obs rd sinitOh Gus wee Meee eal 7.00@91.00 
1 ry eee er ae TO 88.00@92.00 
By SE OW Soiree be.ow pied eae wes Geso oon 94.00@99.00 


Cull and 


No. 3 Bor red heart 
$61.50 @65.00 $35.50 @37.50 $32.50@35.00 
63.50 @69.00 SERTeeet.t Oo 8 = sp ee ee enenees 
64.50@70.00 ST.00GOO00 8 se wlvciven ewes 
SCC IS 00 tae ONES ARES =—=©— RN let eee 


63.50 @67.00 
64.50@ 68.00 
66.50 @70.00 


41.50@42.50 
42.50@43.50 
44.00 @46.00 


36.50 @37.50 
37.50 @ 38.50 
38.50 @39.50 





Biorakcois-atonatcle $65.00 @69.00 
30.00@ 32.50 





3ARK STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 and 2. .$72.50@76.50 
CULT: GAY SURAT. 5.6555 5:86 s010.54 © os ows 23.00 @23.50 








No. 2 & better 





LATH, Dvn eitinn. See $11.50@12.00 Roormes, 6”.....5¢ $43.50 @45.00 Re sacnwestacetoeaee $84.50 

SS eer 7.50@ ... R chivabas 44.50@46.00 or is nie:4.-Gon ue etm racessials erate 85.50 
fPACTORY FLOORING, 2” 42.00@46. 00 Iss vlna ae 45.50@47.00 | SCENE ae ee aa 86.50 
Sizes, N. C. pine... ... 89.00@44.00 Be ag-s snore 46.00 @ 47.50 | ee ae ee 92.50 

Finished W idths No. 2 & better No. 8 No. 4 

FLOORING, 1x2) EE I 6 ens 4 wae aed eeane SRE § 8=€=>6#:snhb ae eoeeience -Skbadedenwas 
E RAR TRUN 6 Osis cba dscns Dew dswwe awe 83.00@ 90.00 $71.50 @ 76.00 $43.00 @45.50 
RURRMON UNS ONG vie s05u'.5 016 Sis bs 0's 9 5 9S 05S Keo arsine oie iaio Wa eur'niis 46.50@ 48.! 50 41.50@42.50 27.50 @28.00 

oss hSis a Sais a SOE EAS oh Ise Ow Chia oe Sew 50.00@ 52.00 42.00@44.00 31.00@33.00 
OO M65 a ais oS CM SR Redo wie SSS ws ws ESB ee 84.00@ 91.00 72.50@77.00 44.00 @46.50 





SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Illl., Jan. 7.—The local southern pine 
market is certainly in a peculiar shape. While 
there are many agencies thru which southern pine 
is handled here, representatives of the mills, whole- 
salers and commission men, there is very little lum- 
ber being distributed in the Chicago market, because 


are now $100 or more, mill base. Many mills do not 
seem anxious for any business no matter what the 
price is. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 5.—Inch stock and upper 
grades of southern pine have advanced strongly in 
the last week. Some items have advanced $1, 
while edge grain flooring and finish have gone up 


other markets nearer the supply apparently gobble 
up practically everything that the mills have to 
Prices keep on going higher and several items 


offer. 


at least $2. 


changed prices. 


There has been a lull in the demand 


for dimension, but the market remains firm at un- 
There has been considerably in- 
creased demand for upper grades of all kinds. 








VISIBLE ACCOUNTING —— 





The Original Entry 
At least this much work is required 
to make the orginal entry of a charge 
sale with any method of handling 
charge accounts. 





A charge to a customer's accognt 
complete except for the filing of the 
original in the customer's compar\- 
ment (18) in the register, the placin; 
of the triplicate copy under the strin 
of the customer's package, and the 
filing of the duplicate copy on the 
clerk's spindle. 


THE CUSTOMER 


(1) Enables him to SEE at the time 
the transaction takes place and the de- 
tails are fresh in his mind that his ac- 
count is absolutely correct after a charge 
has been added or credit deducted, 
thereby eliminating all possible chance 
for misunderstanding. 


(2) Enables him to know the amount 
of his account at all times so he can 
provide to meet it, live within his in- 
come, and pay up in full each time, 


(3) Makes it EASY for him to pay 
his bill, for he can mail in a check or 
drop in and hand the merchant a check 
for the amount of the account. 








customer’s compartment in Register. 













THE MERCHANT 


(1) Eliminates the work of post- 
ing and making statements. 

(2) Reduces the investment nec- 
essary to handle his business: (a) 
by enabling the customer to see at 
all times what he owes so he can 
provide to meet it, (b) by making it 
FASY for him to pay his bills, 
(c) by having the accounts posted 
and balanced and ready for settle- 
ment at all times. 

(3) Enables the merchant to ex- 
ercise the necessary control over 
his customers’ accounts both with 
regard to credit limits and prom- 
ises to pay. 

(4) Prevents forgotten charges. 

(5) Creates added confidence in 
the merchant and his methods. 






Customer's 


Y two simple operations, beyond the work ordinarily done in making the original en- 
try of a charge, are required by a McCaskey System of Accounts to complete a charge 
to a customer's account so that it is posted, balanced, and ready for instant settlement 
a statement to date in the hands of the customer at all times. These two simple opera- 


Bring forward the customer's previous balance from the last charge slip filed in his com- 
partment in the Register. 


Add the customer's present purchase to his previous balance, and file the original in the 
Duplicate to clerk’s spindle; triplicate to customer. 


How a McCaskey System of Accounts Helps: 


THE 
CLERK 


(1) Makes 
it unnecessary 
for him to 
burden his 
memory with 
credit infor- 
mation as the 
System  han- 
dles that auto- 
matically and 
he can direct 
his attention 
toward effect- 
ing sales, 


There is a@ McCaskey System of Accounts for your business—ask for information today 


Mmwe GS SYSTEMS 


° CALLIANCE, OHIO.©o 


SALESBOOKS 





GESTED BEADS: 


peared previous to the filing of today’s charge 
sales slip covering the 88.20 charge to his account. 


MSCASKEY WAY ~ 


SULLIVAN BROS, 





**McCaskey Service’’ 
Customer’s part of the McCaskey. 
System of Accounts in which he files 
copy of his totaled charge sales slips 
in his home, 


compartment in the register as it ap- 


THE 
BOOKKEEPER 


(1) Enables him to 
have every account posted 
and balanced to the min- 
ute and thus remove the 
possibility of overlooking 
unposted items in settling 
accounts, 

(2) Eliminates the un- 
productive work of post- 
ing and making state- 
ments so the bookkeeper 


can utilize the time thus 
saved in doing other 
work, 








Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 6.—There is a big south- 
ern pine inquiry in the market, the inquiry having 
increased greatly since the holidays, but the big 
mills are out of the market, except on odd lots of 
stuff. The car shortage in the South is proving a 
heavy drag on the market, one of the biggest com- 
panies here reporting that with orders for 1,400 
cars on hand it is averaging now at the rate of only 
fifty cars a week shipped. Prices are on a more 
settled basis as a result of the big volume of busi- 
ness taken, but that condition is not likely to con- 
tinue long once the mills begin to catch up again. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 5.—Actual bookings un- 
derwent decline during the holiday week, more 
business is being offered than can be placed. Holi- 
day production diminished in spite of efforts to 
maintain capacity output. Prices continue to tend 
upward, with considerable spread on a good many 
items. Shipments improved in volume, thanks to 
easier car supply. With favorable weather the 
mills should hit their normal production pace with- 
in the next week or ten days. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 7.—Southern pine keeps ad- 
vancing all the time, making it necessary for whole- 
salers to keep constantly revising their price ljsts. 
Se much uncertainty exists that orders have to be 
taken for immediate acceptance and often even wire 
orders to the mills are being turned down, because 
the stock has been picked up. Flooring, as well as 
everything else, is showing some unusually high 
quotations, and some dealers are asking $116 for B 
and better. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 6.—Inquiries for larger 
quantities of lumber than usual at this time of year 
are coming in and include a number of letters from 
interests that heretofore have been identified with 
the purchasing departments of various railroads. 
Complaints are numerous of inadequate car sup- 
ply. Stocks never were lower and manufacturers 
do not expect to be able to build them up for spring 
trade. There has been an all-round advance of $5 
on shiplap, f. o. b. Cincinnati, that brings No. 1 
common to $68, No. 2 common to $52 and No. 3 
common to $44. An average advance of $5 is re- 
ported on B&better, S2S standard lengths of finish, 
4/4x6”, to $105; and of $7, to $112 in wider stock. 
Drop siding has sold $4 higher at $80 for B&better, 
$70 for No. 1 common and $50.50 for No. 2 common. 
Shortleaf dimension stocks are from $1 to $4.50 
higher, the greatest advance being in 2x4” and 2x6” 
stocks. Boards and strips are reported very strong 
at $55 for No. 1 common, $46 for No. 2 common and 
$38 for No. 3 common. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 3.—Following is a ree 
eapitulation of prices received here during the two 
weeks beginning Dec. 22 and ending Jan. 3, ine 
clusive: 














Flooring 
Average Average 
week week 
ended ended 
Dec. 27 Jan. 3 
Re Se hic keen ctweececues $ 83.64 $ 83.50 
OG. 2 COMMON 6 <.o0cvccenees 79.2% 72.90 
IOs @ COMBO s 6.0 6c sc cencees 40.84 39.28 
NO: SB ONG COM cscccvscews . 28.75 27.50 
5/455 NO. 1 COMBIOR 6 0 o.6c scence Te sexe 
PES Fe Eo cea 6.6.66 oes ERS. “ecopint 100.00 
Babette? Get... ...cccces sess Shee 86.22 
No. 1 common flat.......... 82.58 78.73 
No. 2 common flat........+.. 41.81 40.00 
1x6 No. 1 common Mee Sheen 
No. 2 common 41.00 
INO. 6. COMMOB. cccccscscces BOO sevice 
Ceiling 
1x4 B&better..... 76.50 
No. 1 common 72.50 
IO; 2 COMMMOR e cecccccscnss BGOO cee 
PSO SG: SEE cece KR ee hee oe 60.00 
No. 1 common 59.75 
No. 2 common. 33.33 
Wsx8% B&better re er rie 47.50 
No. 1 common 44.00 
MO. 2 CORMNOR a ctscccciccs ZO  sp:60% 
as@ NO. 2 COMMON. cicccrccsscs QRS  cvcies 
Siding 
1x6 B&better novelty........... T5.77T 69.50 
No, 1 common novelty...... 70.78 65.17 
No. 2 common novelty...... 41.81 39.50 
No. 3 common novelty...... +o errr 
No. 1 common bevel......... Nalee Tecaaei 35.00 
No. D MI, Hs ov 6c ccecsseeses ensbe 18.00 
1exG Beberter B. ..- wccc cv ccces 46.00 45.00 
No. I common 8, B......... 43.00 40.20 
INO: 2 COMMON Bod cssesicee seees 22.33 
Roofers 
EEG) NO. 2 GOMINORs: 665. ce cece eds 42.00 ° 
No. 8 COMMGOR «2 6.s02cce08 2G | 
Boards 
Ix 4 BRBCCEr TOUS wc ccscsvcess asees 79. 
1x 6 B&better D4S E 75.00 
1x 8 B&better D4S.... LO “wees 
1x12 B&better D4S ee 
1x 6 to 12 B&better D4S........ 86,15 85.00 
5/4x 6 R&better rough............. 77.00 divert 
B/Sn & DRUGS? TOUED..... 06sec secs TE00 3 eens 
OPE A ICON Eck ccweess eee 4056s 75.00 
SFE Be Pe Pe i cesses eceens§ sees 75.00 
B/4e SUCHE! AG e ce sccecnvsns: 60.0 76.00 
S/SEIO) MVC WOR. vicct cc eee ees eens 80.00 
CREE Ce eo cio taeeeeens “veees 81.00 
ax @ NO. 2 COMMON TOUR. 0 cc.ccc%  sc.eeis 69.00 
TE SO Nos DT COMMON DAS. ccc icsacs ceevs 67.50 
TX 6 No. 2 COMMON DSB... 0 r.cccec. ages 72.00 
ix 8 common shiplap ....cscccces COGO asses 
1x 6 to. 12 No. 1 common D4S.... 74.26 75.00 
5/4x 6 No. 1 common rough.... . Chee 
6/4x 6 No. 1 common rough........ TOO = ea.nee 
6/4x 8 No. 1 common rough........ (Cl ee 
1x 4 No. 2 common S4S......... BOO. ¢ bee 
1x 6 No. 2 common S4S...... sce 46.80 39.50 
1x 8 No. 2 common shiplap...... 42.50 saee 
1x 6 to 12 No. 2 common S48. 40.11 ‘ 
1x 6 and up No. 3 common S48. S000 ke s.0s 
1x 8 and 10” No. 3 and cull S/Li.:. 27.00 31.25 
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Mill run ED rougit..ccocssscceeves 35.21 38.00 : 


PEE SO UP MS oc oeceericsetic: Gees 37.00 
BE TUM, ATCC, TOUR so cieccccccs cvwcs 31.00  StZouwrs 


Shingles 
Oe Estes MR cks vcsiereeccewe <eek’s 7.50 
Wey PAG GUN R o6 x cieccce suede «dene 3.67 be 
Pe Oe GE ccccoscccccenee Secu 2.00 
PUSHING CYPTOSE SHINGO cc ccccieciccs sexes 6.00 





























Lath i 

No. 1 standard ED lath. ... oii cc es vc 11.52 11.17 é 
No. 1 standard green lath........... 9.37 8.12 rt + tr t t 4 
epenrhanant ‘ae Ss an im ortan ansfer oin in he ; 

New York, Jan. 5.—This lumber is still hard to get Pp Pp i 
and many inquiries are received that will require hi f EL b b ; 
large quantities of the stock. It is generally be- Ss ipment Oo um er ecomes h 10re im- i 
lieved that the early spring will send the southern f B i 
pine prices soaring, and while considerable business portant ecause OF New arge ine. ; 
is expected from the building trade, it is also ex- } 
pected that the railroads will bring a large amount . . j 
of business Uhre ew aud sepals ear beainanh, Let any of the following representative firms prove above statement on your orders. 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 5.—Longleaf pine inquiry is ” am 
becoming more insistent, with the range of prices P. T. Langan aes. Louisiana Lumber Co. ' 
tending higher. The stocks of Georgia pine. held Lumber Co. terior House 4 stead ° i i 
here are very light, relatively, and tho the actual CAIRO, ILL. Finishing a Spe- Cee ee ee ee , &§ 
requirements here do not exceed very moderate cialty. ee eee rene re : 


proportions, the assortments at the mills are down 
to an exceedingly low level. All the indications 











i i - NEER Wanted—Sawed Pole { 
appear to support the belief that longleaf pine will PETERSON-MILLER pancreas La pr co. 2" ‘Shaft _ Strips, i 
be scarce when the big spring movement sets in. BOX COMPANY 5 * Automobile Rims and i 
: : wood cold storage Billets, Split Hickory Automobile Billets. 
Flooring and other dressed stocks are in urgent EGG CASES Timber Dent. Office, Memphis, Tenn. i 
request even now. CAIRO, ILL. NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 7.—The market continues firm ' 1 
: p ; i. AY hent and : - : 
but demand is not quite as active. There is still THE BARTELME CO. + yt et Hoes The Hendrix Mill De eee Gea ; 
difficulty in getting early deliveries because of con- F ILLINOIS of Southern & Lumber Ce., Inc. ‘Sawed Tardwood 4 ; 
ditions at southern mills. There was considerable 0 ——— diese Lumber 
Fy Fy $ 4 , and Saw Mill and Yards. ! 
falling off in flooring demand. A is quoted $115 to Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 


$120; B, $110 to $114; C, $101 to $105. There has 
been a little better inquiry for partition, but that 
means little business, inasmuch as there is so little 
to be had here. B&better is quoted $99 to $103. 
Demand for roofers at this time is rather quiet, but 
prices are tending upward. No. 2 common sells at 
$51 and $51.50 for 6-inch. 








vs be = = a og ae and 
ISSISSIPp1 Dunbar rq & Dealers in Hard- Schuh-Mason Manetectunen and i 
ls b . esalers 0} 
Lumber Co. wood bod eee Lumber Co. Southern Hardwood 
sumber 


sion Stock. 
alley 308-9-11 Halliday Estate Bldg., Calro, tI. Office: Miller-Schuh Bidg., CAIRO, ILL. 















































} ; i : } 
The prices printed below are based on reports of umber NATIONAL mee Cairo Ege Case & , 
actual sales f. 0. b. the mills on the dates indicated: PLANING MILL — surtacing—Resawing Filler Co 
WAREHOUSING 
Hat- Kan- istri 
tiea- Alew- sas rans- CAIRO, ILL. Storage Distribution CAIRO, ILL. 
ore —- 4g . Egg Cases, Egg Case Fillers, 
‘4 “i an. \ & GREGERTSEN CYPRESS SPE - Poultry Coops, Poultry Boxes 
Jan.3 Jan.3 Jan.$ CIALISTS — Lath, i ) “es y Boxes, 
Floori " ipment BROTHERS CO. Shingles, oo Excelsior and Cement Coated 
” apie, 5 Se Egg Case Nails 
1x3” EG hei Pe ee 113.25 ma 9s > ae ments from our Cairo “$8 als. 
3 ROE Be ceeSCRs shwles S| ea ’ k Nn . 
recoupeapapmugan Beene Wennoint Gen' one, McCormick Bid. Chicas Content Ratran Senate 
FG Rebetter er er ee 94.75 80.00 86.50 
INAS Gos acces en FROO- cans or. [ean en 
a YI Ee ee 45.50 43.00 47.25 > 
ge. ee ere SONG 2sevces, Seng 
r CRUE kedieccuse amet 100.00 100.25 
Teree eC Pierre 96.70 seeee eonee 
a ns Gel aierik et aie. ee meta 4 ane dtiue “«awas 
FG _ ceaneae es 87.50 87.00 87.75 
mre 83.00 


1x6” No. 


 E )  The MIAMI TRAILER built for | 
Se ae the LUMBER Business 














- 2 ces 44.00 
%x4” Bebetter ae keeeres | ieee aon: 
Partition 

1x4 & 6” ag Knteacé ane oo). iP eoees 
i wacncawecneaes (Ob ae a aaee 

—_— ——- 
%x6” B&better ....... ere 48.25 
WON, Biedie das cencenxs 48-00 eenes eevee 

Drop weak 
1x4 or 6” ag ed Racuwiees 3.25 79.00 72.00 
1 65. a “teen 











82.00 ° . 
82.50 ° 
81.50 
84.75 
fee eeece : os E eb bi" ‘% aa . Sree Ba ee 
eS mcm 
Pe oy eee a Built in Capacities of 1-2-3 and 6 tons. 
a PeReere tee eeKes ane es by rte pay 
PSs FF l P és a4 
- fete 89.25 86.00 91.50 Regular four wheel trailers built in capacities 
1 Pieisudevnceecse, Se : 95. : 
1h Nae canennaaaa Je se cee from 800 pounds to 6000 pounds. A Trailer 
le rors eer er | eo edine'e . 
 _reiemaremen, “cen ioue: for every hauling problem. 
tT eae 2x4 a Be ka scckeeae es 100.00 wae oo" 
yg hte eeeecccccocecs eeees .fo0 eeeee : , 
$58 60 T8.-.-cseessesenee: 7850 eee a, Ask for complete information. 
MEY ‘smvard ails eb Weise en ee's'e ot: entek 7eeune .75 
BEE Kvescaaectacewnnes ee 83.25 
1x8 — 





1x5 and 10”. : 80.50 E Th Mi r T 4 

ge sry Shop IT es e Miami Trailer Company 
ime BE ae ee Troy, (Miami County) Ohio. 

Bédbetter: —_— 
EM, De Ome kv kkvccie eeu GOGO ceie's 
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Hat- 
ties- 
burg, 
Miss. 
Jan. 3 


Fencing, S1S 















i a a, Bn cwetnecxn- 4085 
Other lengths... ..... 
OEE. it.cea bias cunise see 
Other lengths... ..... 
No. 2 (all lengths) 
1. SAR ere ae see ee oe 
DOT se ciate ase aiaa sibs 
No. 3 i. Jengths) 
1x6” ie HUES dan dessa Ver Meee louse 
Boards, S1S or S2S 
Ne. 4. 1x8”, i4 and 19’...:. 
Other lengths... 
2x10”, 214 and iG’.... 
Other lengths. . 
1x12”, 14 and 16’.. 
Other lengths. 
No.2 (all 10 to 20’): 
Re ere 
_ ie ree re 
MN  696.G aise 56 are ew 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
3S) ere 35.00 
SED. Gis 6 bia 4, 2s SW Ree we y 50 
BEET. Worcs bes a meine 25 
BEET hiss anise ns nie ele le 
No. 4, all widths and lengths 
Shiplap 
Ne ee | ee 
Other lengths... 62.25 
RET, PO Pe AO stink 20% >% 
Other lengths... ..... 
No. 2 =, to 20’): 
TS er eee re 44.00 
BN a GR 6M 416: 43.50 
No. 3 — lengths) : 
re ere eer 35.00 
into” er ee ee 
Dimension, S1S1E 
Re Sek WE. 65 in eee enn 
aaa 
_ reer 
18 & 20’. 
10 to 20 ...6ss. 
Ee, Awincatawes 
eae ee 
ees 
| ee 
| A> re 
— & 2. reer 
er re 
MOTTE Te 
Lt | ee 
10’ to 20’...... 
eee | era 
12’ | 
>< aes |, | i a 
ge E . e ‘odite | | een 
i. ee. rere rT 
10’ to 20". 110)! 36.75 
ax 3”, 10 40.00 
me cies Sa pias 8T.25 
, SEO OT RE Te 38.00 
J 2 eee 40.00 
ie £0: 20" 2... .4. 3t.00 
2x10”, 10’ bea acter . 41.00 
Baty ala: 4458 44.4005 BO.50 
eee je 40.00 
1&4 30'....+ 41.00 
10’ to 20 BY.25i 
—\ ¢ ath | 
ae 
18 & 20 
ee ne 
BRO Be sa cvaaraiad, ecsas 
Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ and 
under: 

Pe 66:S6 baa p sualbaenns 38.25 
BOP Sy asiivs Ris cverees Gud. bees 40.25 
RE SSeS RE aw. OR od 45.75 
RE ona-és ssa sente eM ereisece” «dreveles 

Shortleaf Timbers 
No. 1 rough, 20’ & under: 

En Be eres 35.75 
| Re ee 89.50 
BME Sites oho w OK coteic Marais 43.00 

Plaster Lath 
eee Ms Ocoee ce kee ce 12.00 
MO Ae Gs clans beeen anes 11.00 

Byrkit Lath 
ET is bee ORME RMOGA MERE. whose 
8 and 10’ 


(All 1x4 and 6”) 


B&better, 8’ 


No. 1,: 


No. 1, 


Sand 14°.......... 


Car —— 
2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20°. 


S48, SqE&S 


8”, 34 to 36’ 
38 to 40’ 


P40 12", OF t0'S0’ . 6 coins occas 
Stringers 
90% 7, pre + 7x16 & 8x16” 
ar ee eee 
PEE SOR OR isciesivacsaeee Sexes 


Alew- 
andria, 
La, 
Jan, 3 


50.75 
60.50 
52.50 


37.00 
40.50 


42.50 
42.00 
48.00 


51.25 


44.00 
43.50 


34.25 
33.00 


44.00 
43.50 
44.50 
45.50 








40,00 
40.00 
42.00 


89.50 
BS.50 
11.00 


80.00 
45.00 


44.00 
48.00 
49.00 


60.00 
59.00 


Jan. 3 


64.00 
55.00 
57.25 


66.00 


39.00 
41.50 

















Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines 

No display except the hending can be ad- 

mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 

¢ secure insertion in regular department. All, 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











DISSOLUTION NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that the co-partnerships of Geo. T. 
Houston & Company of Chicago, Illinois, and of Houston 
Bros., of Vicksburg, Miss., composed of the undersigned, have 
this day been dissolved, Frank B. Houston having retired. 

The business will be continued solely by Geo. T. Houston 
under the same firm style and names of Houston Bros. and 
Geo. T. Houston & Company at Vicksburg, Pw 

GEO. HOUST TON, 
FRANK B HOUSTON. 
November Ist, 1919. 





AN ABLE EXECUTIVE 
With Northern, Southern and Western experience, now 
managing a large Northern Pine and Hardwood proposition, 
with cut about out, would like a Southern or Western 
operation either by contract or salary and profit sharing 
basis, where all or part of present staff could be employed. 
Address “A, 144,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO ay eee? oy gem WITH J. J. GRAHAM 
Address . 109,’’ care American Lumberman. 








EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 
You want to buy 
or 
You want to sell 

Want a job, employees; want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or sell what 
you do not want. 

Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your advertise- 
ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department of the Ameri- 
can Lumberman would be the messenger which would act 
for you and bring you in touch with the Lumber World and 
allied industries. 

It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 

Get quick returns. 

Send your advertisement to 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illi wis. 











WANTED—BY A RETAIL YARD 
In the vicinity of New York City, a strictly high class 
man to take full charge of buying and selling lumber. 
Must also be able to buy lumber for trim mill in connec- 
tion with yard. Good salary will be paid to a man of 
ability and good habits. Replies will be treated strictly 
confidential. Address stating fully, qualifications, age and 
salary expected. 
‘‘A, 146,’’ care~American Lumberman. 


WANTED—PURCHASING AGENT 
For line yard company operating 20 yards, mostly in oil 
fields of the southwest. State salary required, give refer 
ences and state how soon could re port. 
Address *“*A, 125," care American Lumberman. 


ESTIMATOR 
Experienced man to handle the estimating of millwork 
for millwork survey bureau. Addre stating experience, 
salary, ete., T. J. CALLAHAN, 29 Ww ayne Ave., Dayton, 0. 


LUMBER INSPECTORS WANTED 
For shipping hardwoods at double band mill in West Vir- 
ginia. Steady employment and best salaries for first-class 
men. Houses for married men. AMERICAN COLUMN &«& 
LUMBER CO., Brunson Bldg., Columbus, O. 


WANTED—BY A LARGE WHOLESALE 
Sash and door house in Chicago, one young man in billing 
department and one in estimating departme nt. Must be 
thoroughly familiar. with work required. 
Address ‘A. 123.’’ care American Lumbe »rman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 
In a eity of five thousand in Wisconsin. Must have full 
knowledge of retail business. One able to speak Norwe- 
gian preferred, although this is not absolutely essential. 
State fully in first, letter experience and salary expected. 
Address ‘A. 122."" eare American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT YARD FOREMAN 
For retail lumber yard in Northern Ohio town of fifty thou- 
sand population. Must have experience handling sash, doors, 
finish, mouldings, ete. State age, experience, salary, refer- 
ences, 

Address *“*A. 119,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER WANTED 
For lumber company manufacturing southern pine lumber 
and box shooks. Must be an experienced man. Give full 


details in first letter. 
“*A. 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 


























Address 


WANTED—LADY BOOKKEEPER AND 
Stenographer for country office. Permanent position. Apply 
in own handwriting. State experience, references and sal- 
ary expected. Position open February first. 

H. C. KOFOID LUMBER CO., Caruthers, Calif. 











ASSISTANT YARD FOREMAN 
To live in Six-room Cottage on premises. Prefer young 
man who is not — pA work. Chance for advancement. 


5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED-AT ONCE 
We have a good position open for a capable, energetic, 
young or middle-aged man who knows he is a_ business 
getter and is familiar with the Retail Lumber business. 
Uxperience in country yard management would be an asset 
in securing this position, but is not essential. Send full 
details in first 1 a 
Address . 148,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY “WHOLESALE LUMBER FIRM 
In Chicago, experienced lady lumber stenographer who is 
familiar also with figuring lumber. Permanent position. 
Good position for the right party. State experience and 


salary expected. 
“A, 142,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Address 
WANTED—A BUYER 
Large Chicago wholesaler wants a man acquainted with 
mills and stocks in Inland Empire to locate in Spokane. 
State age, experience in detail and salary wanted. 
Address ‘A. 141,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
Experienced and capable of taking care of planing mill 
and sash and door factory located in eastern Michigan. 
Must be good man who will have entire charge. 

Address *“*A, 140,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 

Sawmill superintendent capable of building complete plant 
= taking charge of entire operation stump to cars. Will 

ect at once band mill sawing 50 to 60 M, feet virgin 
pr se leaf timber. Give salary expected, references, full 
details of your Se in first letter. 

T F. YOUNG LUMBER COMPANY, 
Corinth, Miss. 


Address 




















WANTED 
An experienced Hardwood Stenographer and Office Assistant 
for Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Office. We want a young 
man with brains and ambition capable of becoming assist- 
ant manager, on eoquetanee with grades, also buying and 
selling end desir ea strictly confidential. 
Address American Lumberman. 


ESTIMATOR—EXPERIENCED 
In handling a retail and contract trade, Must be accustomed 
to ys —— = accurate. Salary $175.00. 
. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Suara sea FOR 
Retail Louies pm | saint Yard a Buffalo, N. Y. State 
> rience and salary expec 
meanness ST W LUMBER ¢ & COAL COMPANY, 
North East, Pa. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Logging engineer to make profile short logging road. 
HUBERT F. YOUNG LUMBER COMPANY, 
Corinth, Miss. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Retail yard managers in Oklahoma oil field points. Highest 
salaries paid. State experience, salary required and give at 
least three references. 

ddress ““W. 14,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—GIRL HELP IN LUMBER OFFICE 
Stenographer, some experience, Typist and File Clerk. 
Small office, good conditions, permanent. 
CHICAGO MILLWORK SUPPLY ©CO., 
W. 37th St. & Loomis Pl., Chicago, Ml. 


DETAILER AND BILLER 
A man who is competent to handle special millwork from 
plans a factory. a Paco ability. Position now open. 
dress 7.°° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED_BY Tana CHICAGO WHOLESALER 
In Car Material Department, a competent and experienced 
male stenographer, capable of handling invoices, keeping 
records and other necessary office detail. Good opportunity 
for right man. State age, references and salary. 

Address ““W. 34,’’ care American Lumberman. 


























THE BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMEN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the lr 

berman poet’ at his best, singing heart-winning songs or 
logging, lumbering, and life in general. Illustrated in 
color. A book no lumberman should miss. $1.25 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 S. Dearborn St., 





WANTED—HIGH CLASS MANAGER 
Who can take charge of operation from stump to car. 
Plant cutting 60,000 per day; three-fourths pine, one 
fourth hardwoods; good town, healthful location in eastern 
North Carolina. 
dress *“*‘W. 31,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER WANTED. 
Exceptional opportunity for experienced man capable of fill- 
ing position as Manager of large Wholesale and Retail Lum- 
ber business in New York State. State age and experience. 
Interest in business can be secured if desired. 
Address “P. 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGERS 
Yor southern Minnesota and South Dakota. Only men of 
experience and that a furnish good references need apply. 
Address . 84.’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED SUPERINTENDENT 
For sash, door and general mill work factory located in 
Southeast. None but man experienced in this position will 
be considered. State fully in first letter experience, refer 
enees and salary required. 
Address oo. 











6.”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HEAD FIREMAN 
Capable of keeping boiler plant in condition. Battery of 
ten boilers. Must be able to furnish satisfactory references. 
Good salary to right man, 
Address “R. 14.’’ care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT AND BOOKKEEPER WANTED 
To take full charge of office of saw mifi plant in nice town, 
healthy locality, South Carolina. Must have good references 
as to health and ability in modern methods of accounting, 
getting at cost statements, ete. Reply in handwriting, 
giving age, married or single, experience, references, salary 
expected and how soon could come. 

Address “*S. 22.’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A WIDE AWAKE 











Dimension mill and a" mill man, either salary or contract. 


Address ‘S. 2.°. care American Lumberman. 


“TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL” 
BY THE LUMBERMAN POET 
A new book by Douglas Malloch, the laureate of the lumber 
industry, full of rollicking rhymes of ae camps and 
drives, the sawmill and the timber. rated in color, 
$1.25 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBRRMAN. Publisher, 431 





S. Dearborn St.. Chicago. 
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